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“Those  whom  the  gods  love,  die 
young,”  said  the  ancients  :  how  fortunate 
would  they  have  esteemed  one  who  had 
carried  through,  with  uniform  success,  an 
enterprise  of  such  unparalleled  audacity 
that,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
speaking  of  our  own  great  patriot  states¬ 
man  Hampden,  he  alone  had  “  a  heart  to 
conceive,  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to 
persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute  it and 
who  then  died  just  as  he  had  set  his  seal 
on  the  undertaking  which,  from  being 
the  dream  of  his  youth,  became  the  labor 
of  his  manhood,  and  finally,  his  claim  to 


the  grateful  homage  of  all  future  genera¬ 
tions,  sinking  down  into  his  grave  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  intellect,  at  the  very  pin¬ 
nacle  of  power  and  fame,  amid  the  tears 
of  friends  and  relations,  mourned  for  by 
millions  of  his  own  nation  who  had  never 
even  seen  his  face,  while  neighboring  peo¬ 
ples  echoed  back  the  note  of  woe,  and  his 
very  enemies  bowed  their  heads  in  re¬ 
spectful  awe.  Such  fortune  would  have 
seemed  too  much  for  any  one  child  of 
earth,  yet  this  was  in  very  truth  the  lot 
of  Camillo  Benso,  Count  de  Cavour,  so 
lately  removed  from  amongst  us.  Pos¬ 
terity  will  probably  record  as  its  verdict 
that,  though  too  soon  for  Italy,  for  him¬ 
self  his  death  was  the  crowning  fortune 
of  his  life ;  so  high  had  he  clitnbed,  that 
even  fresh  successes  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  other  than  a  descent  after  those 
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that  had  gone  before.  In  some  sense, 
indeed,  his  work  may  be  called  incom¬ 
plete,  since  he  sank,  like  Moses,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  promised  land,  yet  so 
clearly  had  he  marked  out  the  road  to  be 
pursued,  that  the  Joshua  who  caught  the 
emblernsof  command  as  theydropped  from 
his  dying  hand,  can  scarcely  win  greater 
glory  than  by  steadily  executing  his  plans, 
the  triumph  of  the  living  being  itself  a 
new  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Could  we  divest  ourselves  of  person.al 
feelings,  we  might  recognize  a  poetical 
appositeness  in  the  death  of  Cavour  ensu¬ 
ing  immediately  after  the  first  celebration 
of  the  fete  for  the  n<ationai  unity  of  Italy — 
that  darling  object  for  which  he  had  lived 
and  toiled — just  as  the  army,  which  his 
genius  had  roused  afler  the  crushing  field 
of  Novara,  by  pointing  the  way  which 
conducted  it  to  the  regenerative  baptism 
of  blood  on  the  Tchernaya,  at  Palestro, 
and  CastelBdardo,  had  consecrated  those 
triumphs  by  receiving  a  new  name ;  so 
that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  ban¬ 
ners  inscribed  “Arraata  Italiana”  were 
borne  in  public,  was  at  the  funeral  of  the 
very  man  to  whom  that  designation  was 
mainly  owing :  never  could  he  have  been 
mourned  over  with  such  tenderness  and 
unanimity  as  at  that  peculiar  moment. 
It  was,  however,  the  singular  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Count  de  Cavour  to  inspire  attach¬ 
ment,  no  less  than  admiration,  and  as  all 
earthly  affection  is  proverbially  selfish, 
those  who  at  any  time  had  the  privilege 
of  approaching  him,  can  hot  but  share  in 
the  passionate,  and,  as  it  were,  personal 
grief  of  the  Italian  people,  at  the  loss  of 
their  “  Papa  Camillo,”  as  the  great  states- 
m.on  was  affectionately  termed,  and  feel 
that  they  would  fain  have  seen  his  days 
prolonged,  albeit  at  the  expense  of  dra¬ 
matic  propriety.  But  he  is  gone  to  the 
bourn  whence  none  ever  return,  and  that 
lamentation  may  not  be  altogether  in 
vain,  it  is  well,  before  the  rapid  current 
of  p.a8sing  events  sweeps  us  too  far  away, 
to  cast  a  tributary  flower  of  respect  on 
the  lowly  tomb  of  Santena,  and  seek  to 
gamer  up  the  moral  lesson  which  we  can 
not  fail  to  derive  from  considering  the 
life  and  character  of  one  in  whom  a  great 
state  recognizes  a  founder  and  a  creator. 

Cabullo  Benso,  Count  de  Cavour, 
was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1810,  the  second  son  of  an  ancient  and  il¬ 
lustrious  race,  tracing  back  its  pedigree 
far  into  the  dark  ages,  >\dieu  we  find  it 
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already  in  possession  of  the  fiefs  of  Chieri, 
which,  acquired  about  1150,  are  still  own¬ 
ed  by  the  family,  and  accordingly  its  then 
head,  the  Marquis  Michael  Joseph,  was  a 
thorough  representative  of  the  haughty 
and  bigoted  aristocracy  of  Piedmont,  (so 
much  so  that  the  memory  of  the  father 
for  a  long  while  cast  a  doubtful  shadow 
over  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  son,)  while 
his  wife  sprang  from  the  no  less  noble 
Genevese  house  of  Sellon.  Though  Ixirn 
at  the  very  zenith  of  the  first  French  Em¬ 
pire,  the  future  statesman  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  infant  when  the  sudden  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  splendid  meteor  brought 
back  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.,  with  all  the  antiquated  re¬ 
ligious,  political,  and  legislative  institu¬ 
tions  of  old  Piedmont  in  his  train,  and 
therefore,  after  leaving  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  consigned,  in  1820,  to 
the  military  college  of  Turin,  whence  he 
issued  afler  some  yeai-s  as  the  jiage  of 
King  Carlo  Felice,  the  last  prince  of  the 
elder  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Such 
an  education  would  scarcely  have  seemed 
fitted  to  develop  the  powers  of  an  inci¬ 
pient  journalist  and  libenal  minister;  but 
it  was  the  orthodox  training  for  a  young 
noble  of  old  Piedmont,  where  every  mem- • 
her  of  the  aristocracy  held  himself  bound 
to  pass  at  least  some  years  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state,  at  a  time  when  all 
advancement  depended  on  the  personal 
ple.a8ure  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  old 
Marquis  looked  to  nothing  beyond.  Ills 
son,  however,  seems  to  have  given  early 
indications  of  his  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  common  course ;  for  it  is  recorded 
th.at  his  vivacity  and  independence  of 
spirit  caused  no  little  scandal  at  the  stifl’ 
Court  of  Turin,  where  he  seems  to  h.ave 
played  the  jiart  of  Cherubino  in  Beaumar¬ 
chais’  comedy,  M’hile  the  distinguished* 
Professor. Plana  already  cited  him  .as  the 
best  of  his  mathematical  pupils.  He, 
however,  found  the  position  of  a  courtier 
so  uncongenial,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  glad  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  a 
lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  engineers 
quartered  at  Genoa. 

Though  so  young,  he  had  already  at¬ 
tained  such  proficiency  in  his  professional 
studies,  that  he  was  soon  emjiloyed  in 
making  surveys  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  it  is  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence  th.at  one  of  the  earliest  public  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  Btatcman,  who,  toward 
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the  close  of  his  csireer,  was  destined  to 
fix  the  political  frontiers  of  his  country  at 
the  natm-al  mountain  boundary,  should 
have  been  the  drawing-up  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  fort  intended  to  gtiard 
the  road  from  Genoa  to  Nice.  But  neither 
military  pursuits,  nor  the  pleasures  of  his 
age  and  society,  which  Count  de  Cavour 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  with  the  keenest 
relish,  sufficed  to  absorb  all  the  activity 
of  his  restless  mind.  French  had  been 
the  Language  of  his  infancy,  and  to  his 
death  was  more  familiar  to  liim  than  even 
Itali.an.  While  still  a  youth  he  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  English,  which  he  both 
spoke  and  wrote  with  remarkable  faci^tv, 
and  became  deeply  engaged  in  the  stuJy 
of  Adam  Smith  and  other  works  bearing 
on  ]>olitical  economy,  finance,  or  the  po¬ 
litical  institutions  of  our  country;  so  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  if  we  date  from  this 
early  period  his  deep-rooted  admiration 
and  attachment  for  England.  The  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  day  also  excited  his  earnest  at¬ 
tention,  and  while  he  watched  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  he  w’as  already  beginning 
to  meditate  on  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 
Genoa  was  then  the  scene  of  the  first  ef¬ 
forts  and  conspiracies  of  Mazzini,  and 
though  the  practical  genius  of  the  young 
Cavour  preserved  him  from  the  fond  be¬ 
lief  that  the  liberty  and  unity  of  Italy 
could  be  achieved  %  underground  plots 
and  secret  machinations,  that  illusion 
which  has  led  astray  so  many  noble  spirits, 
wasting,  or  even  worse,  talents  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice,  his  liberal  opinions  were  too  manifest 
for  him  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  authorities,  and  in  1832,  some  un- 
gtiarded  expressions  consigned  him  as  a 
punishment  to  the  gloomy  garrison  of 
Fort  du  Bard,  in  the  valley  of  Aosta. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  a  la«ly  of  Turin,  who 
had  condoled  with  him  on  Ids  misfortune : 
“Je  vous  remercie,  madame  la  marquise, 
pour  I’interet  que  vons  prenez  a  nm  dis¬ 
grace*;  niais  croyez  le  bicn,  je  ferai  tout  de 
m6me  ma  carriere.  J’ai  beaucoup  d’anibi- 
lion,  line  ambition  enorme,  et  lorsque  je 
serai  ministre,  j’espere  que  je  La  justitierai, 
puis  que  dans  raes  r^ves  je  me  vois  dejamin- 
jstre  du  Royaume  I’ltalie. —  C.  Cavour.” 
A  singular  prescience  this,  in  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers  of  twenty-two,  undergoing 
punishment  for  his  liberal  opinions,  which 
in  an  officer,  were  then  considered  an  of 


fense  little  short  of  high  treason,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  consider  the  state  of  Italy,  the 
!  movements  of  the  Duchies,  and  Romagna 
trampled  down  by  a  foreign  soldiery,  Na¬ 
ples  apathetic,  Austria  more  powerful  than 
ever,  and  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  the 
only  sovereign  who  could  be  suspected  of 
even  national  tendencies,  withheld  from 
all  manifestation  of  them  by  engagements 
to  his  predecessor  which  seemed  to  fetter 
his  very  soul.  It  is  little  less  singular 
that,  when  shortly  afterward,  having  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  in  the  army.  Count 
de  Cavour  wished  to  visit  Lombardy,  the 
Austrian  police  should  have  absolutely  de¬ 
nied  him  leave  to  enter  that  province,  and 
though  this  refusal  was  rescinded  shortly 
afterward,  an  order  was  given  to  watch 
him  as  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  to 
note  the  houses  in  Milan  which  he  visited, 
and  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated. 

In  1835,  Count  de  Cavour  left  Italy  for 
the  first  time,  and  during  the  seven  years 
he  spent  abroad,  resided  alternately  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  The 
last  Avas  the  country  of  his  preference ; 
and  had  the  future  been  nnvailed  before 
him,  he  could  scarcely  have  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  his  great  destiny  as  parliamentary 
leader  and  constitutional  minister  more 
judiciously,  than  by  the  assiduity  .and 
eagerness  with  w’hich  he  followed  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
studied  every  social,  agricultural,  and 
financial  subject  that  his  quick  spirit  of 
observation  brought  under  his  notice. 
His  views  on  all  these  points  formed  the 
m.atter  of  various  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
first  developed  his  Lalents  as  a  writer ; 
that  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  Irel.and, 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  germination 
of  his  ideas  on  legal  resistance  to  oppres¬ 
sion  and  parliamentary  warfare,  may  be 
especially  cited  as  one  of  the  most  appre¬ 
ciative  and  rem.ark.able  productions  on 
English  aflfiiirs  which  ever  flowed  from  a 
foreign  pen,  and  when  Count  de  C.avour 
returned  homo  in  1842,  it  was  to  apply 
practically  the  lessons  be  had  learned 
abroad. 

Titnes  had  changed  for  the  better  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  though  the  field 
of  political  action  was  still  closed,  the 
activitj^  of  a  thoughtful  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try  might  find  vent  in  other  directions. 
Count  de  Cavour  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Societa  Agraria,  (agricul¬ 
tural  society,)  intended  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  material  resources  of  Pied- 
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mont,  and  he  soon  became  chief  editor  of  train  of  gunpowder  ;  the  Italian  party 
the  journal  of  the  society,  in  which  he  en-  every  where  raised  its  head  ;  and  in  tlio 
ergetically  combated  (thirty-first  August,  first  days  of  1848  the  liberals  of  Piedmont 
1843,)  a  scheme  for  establishing  model  met  t^  consider  the  course  tliey  should 
farms  under  the  immediate  direction  of  pursue.  The  majority,  including  the  most 
the  government,  for  even  thus  early  he  violent  democrats,  were  in  favor  of  asking 
had  embraced  the  belief  that  the  best  for  reforms,  when  Count  de  Cavour  snd- 
guarantee  for  the  progress  of  a  people,  is  denly  advocated  the  demand  for  a  consti- 
the  liberty  of  initiative.  The  death  of  tution.  “  Give  us  but  the  liberty  of 
bis  father  having  by  this  time  put  him  in  speech  and  writing,”  he  exclaimed,  and 
possession  of  a  considerable  fortune  and  all  else  will  speedily  follow.”  A  petition 
large  landed  estates,  he  began  practically  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this 
to  essay  the  theories  he  propounded  at  view,  which,  though  never  formally  pre- 
Turin,  employing  as  much  elo<]|uence  and  sented  to  the  King,  and  now  long  since 
earnestness  to  persuade  his  bailiff  of  the  forgotten,  then  weighed  heavily  in  the 
merits  of  an  improved  plow',  or  a  new  scale  favorable  to  the  grant  of  the  Statute, 
breed  of  pigs,  as  he  afterw’ard  devoted  and  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  commission 
to  inducing  the  chambers  to  adopt  some  was  appointed  to  frame  an  electoral  law, 
political  plan  of  unparalleled  boldness  ;  for  Count  de  Cavour  became  one  of  its  princi- 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  throw  pal  members.  Exjierience  and  the  extra- 
hiinsclf  heart  and  soul  into  the  prosecution  ordinary  extension  of  the  State  have  since 
of  any  idea  that  seized  hold  of  him,  and  then  caused  many  modifications  to  be  in¬ 
while  no  scheme  was  too  vast  for  his  in-  troduced  ;  but  the  essential  clauses  of  the 
telligence,no  detail  seemed  too  small  to  en-  law  now  in  force  are  still  those  originally 
gross  his  whole  .attention.  Every  thought  adopted  at  his  suggestion, 
that  passed  through  his  mind^was  either  \Ve  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  events 
flung  aside  or  grew  rapidly  into  a  convic-  of  the  next  two  yeai-s,  important  though 
tion,  which,  with  a  natural  cxpansivencss  they  were,  as  foreign  to  our  subject,  for 
that  has  often  been  charged  against  him  Count  de  Cavour  exercised  no  direct 
as  a  tendency  to  despotism,  he  eagerly  influence  upon  them.  Nevertheless  he 
sought  to  impress  on  all  around  him.  Nor  speedily  made  himself  remarked  by  the 
did  these  occupations  suffice.  More  from  singularly  independent  and  original  atti- 
love  bf  excitement  than  any  other  motive,  tude  he  assumed  in  the  first  Sardinian 
he  entered  on  a  series  of  bold  speculations  chamber,  where  he  sat  as  deputy  for  the 
(only  to  be  relinquished,  suddenly  and  college  of  Turin,  which,  save  for  one  short 
finally,  the  day  he  was  appointed  a  minis-  interval,  he  contihued  to  represent  till  his 
terof  the  Crown,)  which  proved  generally  death,  and  took  his -place  in  the  center, 
successful,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  less  Holding  aloof  from  all  factions,  his  conduct 
venturesome  and  somew'iiat  commonplace  was  ever  that  of  one  who  felt  in  himself 
elder  brother,  who  watched  his  proceed-  the  strength  to  form  a  party  of  his  own, 
ings  with  affectionate  dread  lest  he  should  and  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  all  the 
involve  himself  in  difiiculties  ;  he  made  responsibility  of  power.  Thus,  though  de¬ 
plans  for  railroads,  and  was  an  motive  pro-  nounced  as  a  renegade  by  those  with 
inoter  of  infant  schools,  and  other  attempts  whom  birth  and  education  would  natiiral- 
to  improve  education.  ly  have  connected  him,  and  in  spite  of  his 

Five  years  thus  passed  away ;  till,  to-  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  ])roclaim 
ward  the  end  of  1847,  deeming  that  the  the  necessity  of  war  to  the  knife  with  Aus- 
time  for  more  direct  efforts  had  at  length  tria,  the  left  soon  perceived  who  was  their 
come,  he  set  up  the  Jiisorf/iniento,  a  paper  most  formidable  antagonist,  and  the  ex- 
of  moderate  and  constitutional  liberal  trerae  democrats  vowed  against  him  that 
views,  destined  to  exert  no  inconsidei-able  deadly  hatred  which,  kept  down  during 
influence,  in  conjunction  with  his  fiiends,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  dread  of  his 
Counts  Balbo  and  Santa  Rosa,  Buoncom-  sharp  sarcasm  and  unfailing  logic,  alone 
pagni,  and  Azeglio,  himself  assuming  the  dared  to  break  forth  in  indecent  exulta- 
oftice  of  chief  writer  and  responsible  edi-  tion  over  his  tomb.  The  force  of  those 
tor.  Events  were  now  rapidly  maturing  weapons  was  not  then  known,  and  Count 
to  a  crisis  ;  the  liberalism  displayed  by  de  Cavour  found  himself  the  butt  of  nn- 
Pius  IX.  at  the  commencement  of  his  ceasing  attacks  both  in  the  press  and  the 
reign,  had  acted  like  a  spark  igniting  a  chamWr,  where,  when  the  arguments  of 
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his  opponents  fulled,  the  cries  and  hisses 
of  the  tribunes  often  drowned  his  voice. 
Tins  enmity  even  went  so  far  as  to  cause 
an  unknown  candidate  to  bo  preferred  to 
him  in  the  elections  of  January,  1849. 
Ilut  the  future  minister  was  not  one  to  be 
turned  from  his  course  by  idle  clamor  ; 
he  went  his  way,  opposing  or  supporting 
the  ministries  that  rapidly  succeeded  one 
another  during  th.at  stormy  ciK>ch,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  tlie  dictates  of  his  conscience,  ac¬ 
knowledging  but  one  aim,  one  principle — 
tlie  greatness  and  good  of  Italy,  the  invio¬ 
lable  s.anctity  of  the  law.  From  the  fourth 
of  July,  when  he  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  bill  for  the  annex.ation  of  Lombardy, 
he  was  perpetually  in  the  breach,  pouring 
forth  in  the  tribune — as  long  as  that  re¬ 
mained  open  to  him  —  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  Itisorgitnenlo^  his  views  on 
every  question  of  the  day.  In  these 
emanations  of  his  intellect,  all,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  remarkable  for  vigor 
of  expression,  clearness  of  view,  and  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  of  argument,  wo  can  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  leading  ideas  which 
inspired  his  ministerial  career.  Ills  depth 
of  acquired  knowledge  on  financial  subjects 
was  not  more  singular  than  the  native 
loftiness  of  spirit  which,  so  early  as  22d 
July,  1848,  led  him  to  induce  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  reject  all  exceptional  legislation 
for  the  maintemance  of  public  order,  while  ! 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  ho  entered  on  | 
the  fiehl  of  speculation,  as,  for  example, 
the  speech  on  the  opportunity  or  inop¬ 
portunity  of  war,  (20th  October,  1848,) 
and  the  article  entitled  “  Revolutionary 
Methods,”  of  the  16th  November,  his 
words,  now  that  we  re.ad  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  seem  those  of  one  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  second-sight,  liy 
all  these  efforts.  Count  do  Cavour  made 
himself  noted  atnong  the  statesmen  of 
Piedmont  ;  but  public  opinion,  which 
once  conquered  was  never  to  waver  in 
its  .allegiance  to  him,  w.as  first  conciliated 
in  his  favor  by  his  recommendation  of 
Count  Siccardi  as  keeper  of  the  Seals, 
and  his  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  (7th  March,  1850,) 
in  which  we  discern  the  early  workings 
of  his  mind  on  the  great  problem  which 
occupied  his  last  days,  Cfuesa  libera  in 
libero  (itato ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October,  that,  on  the  death  of 
Count  Santa  Ros.a,  Minister  of  Commerce, 
M.assimo  d’Azeglio,  the  then  I’remier, 
proposed  to  the  King  his  nomination  to 


the  vacant  post.  “  Take  care,”  observed 
Victor  Emmanuel,  “  if  Cavour  once  enter 
the  Cabinet,  he  will  soon  be  master  of  you 
all.”  Never  was  prophecy  more  literally 
fulfilled. 

Had  Piedmont  been  a  great  sUatc,  the 
acts  of  Count  de  Cavour,  during  the  time 
he  remained  a  member  of  the  Azeglio 
Cabinet,  would  have  sufficed  to  secure 
to  him  a  lusting  European  reputation. 
From  the  moment  he  entered  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  intrusted  with  the  departments 
of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  of  ma¬ 
rine,  to  which  the  pr>rtfolio  of  finance 
was  added  early  in  1851,  he  practically 
commenced  the  peculiar  work  of  his  life — 
the  oi'ganizatiou  of  the  conservative  forces 
of  his  country,  and  their  direction  to  the 
achievement  of  the  ends  of  revolutions  ; 
fur  the  characteristic  which,  more  than 
any  other,  sets  him  apart  from  all  co¬ 
temporary  statesmen,  is,  that  with  .aspira¬ 
tions  no  less  ardent  and  entire  than  those 
of  Mazzini  himself  his  chosen  instruments 
were  the  upper  and  middle  classes  —  iii 
Italy,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  imbued 
with  tlie  constitutional  timidity  of  men 
who  have  a  large  stake  to  risk.  The 
]>08ition  was  a  most  difficult  one.  Pied¬ 
mont  was  isolated  both  without  and  with¬ 
in  the  peninsula  ;  her  constitution  was 
the  object  of  constant  attacks,  in  which  ex¬ 
treme  conservatives  and  democrats  equal¬ 
ly  joined  ;  her  finances  were  shatter- 
It  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could 
then  foresee  the  d.ay  when  she  would 
become  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
Italian  liberty  ;  and  had  they  been  ends, 
as  they  were  only  means,  the  treaties  of 
commerce  with  Engl.and  and  the  minor 
states  of  Europe,  (1851,)  with  France, 
(1852,)  the  systematic  inauguration  of 
the  strategic  railway  net,  and  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  tariff  on  free-trade 
principles,  would  h.avc  seemed  colossal  en¬ 
terprises  under  such  circumstances.  Yet, 
though  Cavour  dared  all  this,  supporting 
his  measures  in  a  scries  of  speeches  on 
finance,  commerce,  and  the  press,  among 
which  we  may  8i)ecially  cite  those  on  free- 
trade,  (14th  April,  1851,)  on  the  press, 
(5tb  January,)  the  budget,  (28th  Janua¬ 
ry,)  and  the  French  treaty,  (8th  April, 
1852,)  so  masterly,  as  in  each  successive 
case  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  chambers  ; 
and,  more  than  this,  by  amilying  his  con¬ 
summate  knowledge  of  English  p.irlia- 
mentary  tactics,  impressed  upon  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  chambers  those  usages  of  business 
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and  courteous  discussion  which  have  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished  them  from  all  other 
free  continental  assemblies.  Kedmont  was 
so  microscopic  a  state,  that  her  progress 
remained  totally  unperceived  save  by 
those  whom  fortuitous  circumstances  led 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  afiairs  of 
Italy  ;  and  even  in  the  peninsula  itself, 
few,  if  any,  appreciated  the  skill  which, 
in  the  treaties  of  commerce,  foreshadow¬ 
ed  the  system  of  alliances  to  culminate 
in  the  Crimea  ;  or  when,  in  May,  1852, 
Count  de  Cavour  broke  with  Aaeglio 
and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  on 
the  express  grounds  that  they  w’ere  tam¬ 
pering  with  interests  which  admitted  of 
no  compromise  —  even  divined  that  the 
foundations  of  a  great  Italian  monarchy 
were  already  laid. 

At  the  end  of  the  session.  Count  de  Ca¬ 
vour  paid  a  flying  visit  to  England  and 
France  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  we 
believe,  that  he  first  met,  face  to  face,  the 
man  with  w’hom  his  destiny  was  to  be  so 
intimately  connected,  Najmleon  III.,  who 
at  once  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  Soon,  however,  he  was  called 
home  by  the  approaching  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  to  see  his  calculations  of  the 
previous  spring  verified  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Azeglio  Cabinet,  wdiich,  weakened 
by  its  failure  to  obtain  a  favorable  concor¬ 
dat  from  Rome,  did  not  feel  equal  to  en¬ 
countering  a  fresh  parliamentary  cam¬ 
paign  deprived  of  its  best  champion.  The 
King  first  summoned  Cavour,  but  he  hav¬ 
ing  made  it  an  absolute  condition  that 
every  thought  of  further  negotiation  with 
the  Papal  court  should  be  abandoned, 
various  other  combinations  w’ere  essayed 
by  Marquis  Alfieri  and  Count  llalbo,  and 
it  was  not  until  all  had  failed,  that  Cavour 
received  carte  blanche^  and,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  composed  a  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  himself  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  council  and  the  minis¬ 
try  of  finance,  to  which,  later,  he  added 
foreign  affairs,  one  department  never 
seeming  enough  for  his  insatiable  activity. 
Henceforth  first,  or  rather  sole  minister, 
for  his  colleagues  were  but  pawns  to  be 
moved  or  set  aside  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  his  game,  secretanes  whom  he 
changed  without  exciting  even  the  pass¬ 
ing  curiosity  of  the  public,  so  certain  was 
it  that  he  would  stamp  upon  all  the  po¬ 
tent  impress  of  his  own  genius,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  his  aim  with  longer  and 
bolder  strides,  and  we  too  must  now  take 


a  wider  range,  for  from  this  time,  Sardi¬ 
nia  was  wedded  to  the  Cavourian  policy, 
by  it  to  stand  or  fall,  and  the  biography 
of  one  man  becomes  the  history  of  Italy. 

At  first,  however.  Count  de  Cavour 
seemed  disposed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
completion  of  the  internal  reforms.  He 
was  preparing  the  dwarf  Piedmont  for  a 
life-and  death-struggle  with  the  giant  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
armor  of  proof,  and  of  carefully  testing 
every  plate  of  the  cuirass;  so  the  inter¬ 
nal  administration,  the  code,  the  tarift', 
finances,  public  works,  and  education,  the 
material  resources  of  the  country,  were  all 
reformed  and  developed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  general  design.  But 
sword  and  banner  were  no  less  requisite 
than  hauberk  and  shield,  and  as  the  one 
could  only  be  the  sub-Alpine  army,  no 
pains  w'cre  spared  to  discipline  that  into 
a  force,  small  indeed,  yet  perfect  in  its 
minute  proportions,  a  task  in  which  Gene¬ 
ral  della  Marmora,  Minister  of  W.sr, 
showed  himself  a  most  worthy  seconder, 
so  the  other  was  necessarily  the  tricolor 
of  Italy,  an  opportunity  of  grasping  which 
was  not  long  to  seek.  The  insurrection 
of  Milan  w'as  taken  by  Austria  as  a  j)re- 
text  for  sequestrating  the  estates  of  Lom¬ 
bard  proprietors  naturalized  in  Piedmont, 
(with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  be  it  remarked,)  and  when,  after  a 
spirited  but  fruitless  diplomatic  skirmish 
on  their  behalf.  Count  de  Cavour  haught¬ 
ily  recalled  the  Sardinian  envoy  from  Vi¬ 
enna,  Italians  of  all  parties  joined  in  ap¬ 
plauding  him ;  and  still  further  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  liberal  measures  which  made 
all  natives  of  the  peninsula  eligible  to  pub¬ 
lic  employment  in  Piedmont,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  them  in  every  respect  the  equals  of 
the  born  subjects  of  the  king,  as  soon  as 
they  elected  their  domicile  within  his 
8tate8„they  began  to  open  their  eyes  to 
his  ulterior  views,  and  to  see  in  him  the 
captain  of  their  national  enterprise  (a  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  to  which  the  total  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Republicans  indirectly  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  small  degree)  and  the  s|>okes- 
man  who  might  plead  their  cause  before 
the  tribunal  of  Europe. 

While  thus  drawing  on  himself  the 
favorable  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
Count  de  Cavour  proceeded  to  draw 
closer  that  alliance  with  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  sections  of  the  chamber,  toward 
which  he  had  been  tending  for  some  time, 
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by  taking  into  the  ministry  Signor  Rat- 
tazzi,  chief  of  tlie  left  center.  This  course 
li.as  oflen  been  attacked  as  inconsistent, 
but  although  Cavour  doubtless  offers  us 
the  rare  example  of  a  statesman  who 
grew  less  conservative  as  he  advanced  in 
iiis  career,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  see 
iu  it  a  testimony  to  his  real  consistency. 
Let  us  explain.  From  1848  till  the  end 
of  1851,  the  chief  danger  incurred  by  the 
Piedmontese  constitution  was  that  of  sub¬ 
mersion  in  the  flood  of  democracy ;  then 
was  the  time  to  build  dykes,  for  the 
priestly  absolutist  party  was  entirely  im- 
|)otent,  but  this  relative  position  was  re¬ 
versed  after  the  coup  d'etat  in  Fiance, 
and  still  more  so  after  the  Austrian  vic¬ 
tory  at  Milan,  and  Cavour  was  clear¬ 
sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  in  order 
to  guanl  the  Statute  from  the  new  )>eril, 
it  was  necessary  to  welcome  every  section 
of  liberals  willing  to  unite  under  its  aegis, 
a  perspicacity  by  which,  to  borrow  the 
thought  of  Macchiavelli,  he  proved  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  and 
when  to  change  their  weapons  and  mode 
of  warfare,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  This  union  was 
all  the  more  necessary,  as  besides  the  di¬ 
plomatic  skirmish  already  mentioned. 
Count  de  Cavour  was  now  taking  mea¬ 
sures  calculated  to  excite  to  the  utmost 
the  hostility  of  Austria,  by  strengthening 
the  defenses  of  Casale  and  Alessandria, 
and  in  proposing  to  transfer  the  naval  ar¬ 
senal  from  Genoa  to  La  Spezia,  an  act 
which,  though  defensible  on  commercial 
grounds,  was  certainly  prompted  by  deep 
motives  of  policy.  These  three  measures, 
esjwcially  the  first  and  third,  encountered 
unusual  opposition  in  the  chamber,  and  it 
was  in  the  debate  on  the  last,  that  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
heat  of  discussion,  in  answer  to  the  re¬ 
proach  that  ho  was  risking  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  navy  by  pl.acing  its  arsenal 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  hostile  frontier. 
Count  de  Cavour  suddenly,  and  for  one 
moment,  raised  the  vail  which  still  shroud¬ 
ed  his  dearest  thoughts,  by  exclaiming : 
“  Who  assures  the  honorable  deputy  that 
La  Spezia  will  not  one  day  be  rather  in 
the  center  than  at  the  extreme  point  of 
our  territory  ?”  lie  said  no  more,  but 
this  cry  of. his  heart,  backed  by  the  more 
cogent  reasons  adduced  by  his  intellect, 
satisfied  the  chamber,  and  the  project  of 
law  was  voted.* 

•  It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  the 


'  The  poet  sings — 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 

Wliich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune.” 

And  equally  are  there  crises  in  the  life  of 
nations,  which,  as  they  are  improved  or 
neglected,  make  or  mar  the  destiny  of 
generations.  Such  a  moment  was  now 
approaching  for  Italy.  Early  in  1854, 
b  ranee  and  England  concluded  their  of¬ 
fensive  allhtnce  against  Russia,  and  the 
courteous  intimation  of  the  event,  usual  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  was  followed  up 
in  December  by  a  formal  invitation  to 
Sardinia  to  join  in  the  league.  It  would 
be  hard  to  prove,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Count  de  Cavour  provoked 
the  invitation  ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
he  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  thus 
held  out  to  him  of  at  once  rousing  the 
.army  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Novara,  and  of  placing 
the  third-rate  state  he  governed  on  a  line 
with  the  great  powers,  and  a  treaty  was 
speedily  concluded,  followed  by  a  military 
and  financial  convention,  in  which,  by 
scornfully  rejecting  any  advantage  to  be 
obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  independence), 
and  .above  all,  the  tempting  prospect  of  a 
a  subsidy.  Piedmont  assumed  a  footing 
of  equ.ality  with  her  colossal  allies. 

Our  readers  may  still  remember  the 
cry  of  astonishment,  almost  of  derision, 
th.at  rang  through  Europe  at  the  news. 
Such  audacity  seemed  incredible,  it  was 
David  returned  to  life,  again  to  defy  Go¬ 
liath,  and  no  where  was  surprise  and  even 
dismay  stronger  than  in  Piedmont  itself. 
The  army,  indeed,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
opened  to  it,  but  the  politician^  were 
loud  and  almost  unanimous  in  their  re¬ 
monstrances.  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
among  whom  General  Dabormida,  minis¬ 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,  resigned  office  ra¬ 
ther  than  affix  his  signature  to  a  treaty 
he  considered  fatal,  and  the  usually  docile 
parliamentary  majority  suddenly  turned 
restive,  the  men  best  known  for  their  de¬ 
votion  to  Italy  were  the  most  hostile,  but 
Cavour  stood  firm.  Within  and  without 
the  chamber,  such  patriots  as  Tecchio, 
Pallavicino,  Manin,  and  many  others  we 
could  mention,  vehemently  denounced 

{>reTiNion  of  Cavour  in  urging  this  bill,  as  one  that 
admitted  of  no  delay,  by  the  4ct,  that  the  works  at 
La  Spezia,  though  actively  pushed  forward,  are  yet 
incomplete,  and  that  the  first  project  presented  to 
the  chambers  after  his  death  was  one  relating  to 
them;  found  in  his  portlblia 
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the  treaty.  The  very  idea  of  squandering 
the  resources  of  the  country  for  interests 
that  only  indirectly  concerned  her,  in 
face  of  a  yearly  deficit,  when  every  penny 
was  required  for  objects  of  vital  import¬ 
ance,  and  of  shedding  Italian  blood  in  a 
foreign  and  distant  quarrel,  when  the 
army  might  any  day  be  called  upon  to 
defend  its  own  homesteads,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  insanity,  while  running  the  risk 
that  the  banner  of  Piedmont  might  one  day 
find  itself  floating  beside  that  of  Austria, 
was  stigmatired  as  treason  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  Albert,  the  abandonment  of 
every  dearest  aim,  and  the  ruin  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  of  liberty  was  confidently  prog¬ 
nosticated  if  the  chamber  consented  to 
the  treaty  ;  but  all  this  torrent  of  opposi¬ 
tion  was  powerless  to  make  Camillo  de 
Cavour  swerve  from  his  conviction  that, 
to  cite  his  own  words,  “  The  independ¬ 
ence  of  Italy  must  be  conquered  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea.”  Two  noble  soldiers  alone  fully  shar¬ 
ed  his  views  and  his  hopes,  their  big  hearts 
bounding  at  the  conception  of  his  vast  in¬ 
tellect,  and  well  was  it  for  Italy  that  those 
hearts  beat  in  the  breasts  of  the  King  and 
of  the  dying  Duke  of  Genoa.  Both  were 
so  earnest  in  their  approval,  that  the  latter 
claimed  for  himself  the  chief  command  of 
the  expedition,  hoping  thus  to  forestall  his 
fatal  malady  by  dying,  as  he  lived,  for  Italy, 
and  when  death  cut  short  that  design, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  broken  in  spirit  by  the 
successive  loss  of  wife,  mother,  and  bro¬ 
ther,  even  proposed  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,*  and  go  to  the 
Crimea  as  his  general.  Strong  in  such 
support,  Cavour  declared  he  would  change 
every  one  of  his  colleagues  and  dissolve 
parliament,  rather  than  give  up  one  iota 
of  his  plan.  Then,  and  then  only,  after  a 
long  and  spirited  debate,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  great  statesman  defended  him¬ 
self  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ever 
heard  from  his  lips,  the  chamber  yielded, 
though  with  fear  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  small  major¬ 
ity,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  loyalty 
which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Piedmontese. 

The  issue  is  well  known,  and  within  a 
few  short  months,  the  foremost  opponents 
of  the  treaty  were  fain  to  rejoice  at  their 
own  defeat,  while  the  members  of  the 
majority  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
unbending  allegiance  to  their  sovereign 
and  his  representative  which  had  stood 
them  in  lieu  of  conviction.  But  before 


we  proceed  to  narrate  the  results  of  this 
daring  measure,  we  iflust  mark  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  scheme  of  internal  reforms. 
The  part  concerning  religious  corpora¬ 
tions  had  been  left  to  the  last,  W'ith  a 
hope  that  the  court  of  Romo  might  in 
time  show  itself  better  disposed  to  conci¬ 
liation,  but  this  illusion  having  finally 
been  dispelled,  a  bill  was  presented  to 
parliament  at  the  end  of  1854,  for  the 
suppression  of  a  large  number  of  chapters 
and  convents,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  pensioned  oflf,  and  the  surplus 
of  their  property  applied  to  the  better 
payment  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  va¬ 
rious  charitable  and  educational  purposes, 
the  cloisters  being  appropriated  for  bar¬ 
racks,  hospitals,  or  other  objects  of  public 
utility  ;  while  such  orders  as  had  entitled 
themselves  to  exemption  by  their  care 
of  the  sick  or  the  young,  were  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  and  reformed,  for  idleness  being 
one  of  tbe  greatest  of  sins  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ever-active  Cavour,  he,  not  misled  by 
blind  prejudice,  or  revolutionary  passion, 
was  as  ready  to  preserve  those  orders 
that  in  any  way  rendered  themselves  use¬ 
ful  to  society,  as  he  was  anxious  to  abolish 
such  as  lived  in  luxurious  sloth,  or  demo¬ 
ralized  the  people  by  investing  mendicity 
with  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  calling. 

In  his  allocution  of  the  twenty-second 
.January,  1855,  the  Pope  hurled  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Church  at  the-  heads  of 
the  impious  authors  and  supporters  of 
this  law,  while,  as  if  secretly  doubting  tlie 
efficacy  of  these  spiritual  weapons,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  whole  correspondence  between 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Turin  to  be  jmb- 
lished,  thus  appealing  to  public  opinion, 
a  tribunal  whose  verdict  was  so  little 
dreaded  by  Count  de  Cavour,  that  he 
caused  the  Papal  edition  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  reprinted  and  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible.  Not  all  the  wrath  of 
the  Vatican,  nor  even  the  more  formid¬ 
able  artillery  booming  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  cares  entailed  upon  him  by  the  treaty, 
were  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
convent  bill.  The  public  discussion  began 
in  the  middle  of  February,  and  it  passed 
both  chambers  before  the  end  of  spring. 
Details  still  required  correction,  but  the 
main  scheme  of  reform  was  henceforth 
complete,  and  Piedmont  stood  biding  her 
time,  girt  with  the  panoply  of  her  liberal 
institutions. 

The  battle  of  Traktir  (16tb  August, 
1855)  restored  the  reputation  of  the  Sar- 
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dinian  array  and  its  generals,  and  though 
untoward  circumstances  prevented  the 
brigade  under  Cialdini  from  taking  its  des¬ 
tined  part  in  the  storming  of  Malakoff, 
condemning  it  to  remain  all  day  in  the 
trenches  under  the  galling  6re  of  the  fort¬ 
ress,  enough  had  been  done  to  prove  that 
tlie  Italian  tricolor  might  worthilv  wave 
by  that  of  France,  and  Della  lifarmora 
was  admitted  to  the  councils  of  war  on 
equal  terras  with  the  leaders  of  the  might¬ 
ier  hosts.  When  the  subalpine  parliament 
met  at  the  end  of  autumn,  many  doubts 
and  prejudices  had  already  been  dispelled, 
and  supplies  were  voted  wdth  unusual 
readiness.  But  now  it  wa.s  for  the  diplo¬ 
matists  of  Piedmont  to  continue  in  “the 
Cabinet  the  work  that  her  gener.als  had 
so  well  begun  in  the  field.  Negotiations 
opened  during  the  winter  i  Count  do  Ca- 
vour,  having  already  secured  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  promised  himself  from  war, 
was  now  foremost  in  wishing  for  peace,  and 
we  believe  the  arguments  he  urged,  while 
accompanying  his  sovereign  on  a  visit  to 
the  courts  of  Windsor  and  the  Tuileries, 
to  have  been  by  no  means  nniniluential 
in  promoting  the  congress  of  the  following 
year.  At  all  events,  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Napoleon  III.  first  inquired  of  him, 
“  What  can  be  done  for  Italy  ?”  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  called  forth  in  reply  the  cele¬ 
brated  memorandum  known  as  that  of 
the  twenty-seventh  March,  1866. 

When  the  conferences  were  first  ap- 
ointed,  it  had  been  intended  to  send 
Ixssimo  d’Azeglio  to  Paris  as  the  Sardini¬ 
an  plenipotentiary ;  but  the  difficulty  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  precise  instructions  was  so  great, 
that  he  speedily  withdrew  his  acceptance 
of  the  office,  and  Count  de  Cavour,  seeing 
no  other  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  a 
mission  .at  once  so  delicate  and  important, 
resolved  to  take  it  upon  himself.  As  the 
represent.ativo  of  a  belligerent  power,  he. 
was  able  to  assume  a  tone  most  provoking 
to  Austria,  and  in  spite  of  her  protests, 
took  an  active  part  in  every  discussion, 
signing  the  final  treaty  on  equal  terms 
with  the  other  plenitotcntiaries.  Return¬ 
ed  to  Turin,  Count  de  Cavour,  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  rendered  an  account  of  bis 
mission,  and  after  reading  his  note  of  the 
sixteenth  of  April,  was  enabled,  in  proud 
consciousness  of  his  triumph,  to  announce 
to  th^  deputies,  and  through  them  to  the 
whole  country,  that  the  Italian  question 
was  now  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of 
diplomacy,  England  and  France,  by  re¬ 


cording  the  opinion  that  its  present  state 
must  be  remedied  in  the  general  interest 
of  Europe,  having  virtually  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  seek  its  solution,  and  that,  far 
from  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Pied¬ 
mont  having  been  drawn  closer  by  the  al¬ 
most  daily  meetings  of  their  envoys  at 
the  same  council-board,  the  gulf  separa¬ 
ting  the  political  systems  of  the  two  states 
had  never  been  more  clearly  defined  than 
since  the  Imperial  amb-assadors  were  for¬ 
ced  to  sit  in  the  position  of  culprits  at 
the  bar,  and  ha<l  not  even  dared  to  put 
forward  a  defense,  when  the  wrongs  and 
woes  of  Italy  were  denounced  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Europe  and  of  public 
opinion. 

A  great  step  had  evidently  been  made. 
All  Italy  rang  with  acclamations:  address¬ 
es  of  congratulation,  medals  of  honor, 
poured  from  all  sides  on  “  him  who  do- 
tended  her  with  raised  vizor.”  *  The 
noblest  of  the  Italian  exiles,  Manin, 
abdicated  his  republican  doctrines,  declar¬ 
ing  that  Italy  must  be  one,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  her  King,  and  made  himself 
the  chief  promoter  of  a  scheme  for  arm¬ 
ing  the  new'  fortifications  of  Ales8.andria 
by  national  subscription,  thus  recognizing 
them  as  works  of  general  utility,  and 
Piedmont  as  the  bulwark  of  the  peninsula. 
The  idea  became  so  popular  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  number  of  one  hundred  guns  was  con¬ 
siderably  incre.ased,  and  they  may  now  bo 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  old 
Lombard  League,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  cities  or  provinces  that  offered  them ; 
and  when  the  Sardinian  regiments  return¬ 
ed  from  the  Crimea,  their  eiUH-y  into  Turin 
was  every  where  celebrated  as  a  national 
festivity.  A  vulgar  observer  would  have 
thought  that  Cavour  might  now  have  rub¬ 
bed  his  hands,  (his  constant  gesture  when 
pleased,)  congratulating  himselfin  unalloy¬ 
ed  delight  on  his  progress  toward  realiz¬ 
ing  the  dream  of  his  youth  ;  but  he  was 
one  whom  no  triumph  could  dazzle,  and 
while  a  nation  applauded,  never  had  the 
obstacles  to  final  success  seemed  to  him 
more  numerous  or  more  formidable.  Yet 
ho  shrank  not  from  his  purpose,  and 
though  he  was  once  observed  walking  up 
and  down  his  cabinet,  in  an  hour  of  vex- 
.ation,  gloomily  communing  w’ith  his  own 
heart  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  w'ise 
in  him,  decorated  with  thehighest  hon. 


*  This  was  the  inscription  on  the  bust  offered  by 
Tuscany. 
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ora  his  sovereign  could  bestow,  and  pos-  tion,  organized,  though  for  a  political  pur- 
sessed  of  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  to  retire  pose,  after  the  model  of  the  Manchester 
from  the  game  rather  than  again  set  upon  Corn>Law  League,  comprised  all  sections 
the  die  the  European  reputation  for  states-  of  Liberals,  and,  by  its  sub-committees, 
manship  he  had  just  conquered,  the  tit  of  soon  spread  its  ramitications  through  every 
desjwndency  soon  passed  away,  and,  strik-  city  and  village  of  Northern  and  Centr^ 
ing  his  hand  upon  the  table,  he  vehement-  Italy,  and  penetrated,  though  less  com- 
ly  exclaimed,  “  But  no  ;  at  all  hazards  pletely,  even  into  the  southern  provinces, 
Italy  jnust  be  made,  shall  be  made,  and  every  where  pursuing  its  ap))ointed  task 
made  by  me !”  This  was  indeed  his  one  of  instructing  the  people  by  the  diffusion 
and  true  ambition ;  for  this  he  sought  pow-  of  news,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  W'ays  in 
cr,  not  as  an  object,  but  as  a  means ;  and  which  liberal  institutions  M  ork,  training 
standing  alone  as  he  did  in  the  grandeur  them  to  act  together  in  such  force  as  pa- 
of  his  own  soul,  without  wife  or  child  to  cificallj'  to  compel  their  princes  either  to 
smile  upon  his  solitary  hearth,  Italy  was  join  \  ictor  Emmanuel  in  the  great  pur- 
as  mother,  and  mistress,  and  daughter  pose  of  expelling  the  foreigner,  or  to  bind 
are  to  other  and  lesser  men.  up  their  fate  with  that  of  Austria,  by  re- 

As  compared  with  the  years  that  sue-  pairing  to  her  camps,  and  thus  leaving 
oeeded,  1857  and  1858  seem  tame  and  i  their  subjects  to  act  for  themselves, 
barren  of  events ;  but  if  we  examine  them  j  When  fully  known,  the  history  of  this  so- 
more  closely,  we  shall  see  that,  as  a  ship  ciety  will  be  one  of  the  future  curiosities 
of  war  does  not  sail  forth  uixm  the  open  of  literature ;  here  we  need  only  allude  to 
sea  without  long  preparation  and  toil  in  it  suflicicntly  to  make  clear  to  our  readers 
the  dock-yards,  so  those  years  were  the  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put  at  a  later 
necessary  forerunners  of  the  more  exciting  period  by  Count  deCavour;  for  though 
ones  to  follow,  and  that  without  the  pre-  we  can  not  doubt  his  having  been  secretly 
vious  coordination  of  parts,  the  great  Ital-  cognizant  of  its  acts,  and  many  of  its  lead- 
ian  drama  could  never  have  been  played,  ers  were  his  personal  friends,  he  never  took 
The  war  of  notes  and  protocols  must  pre-  even  the  smallest  part  in  its  proceedings, 
cede  that  of  shells  and  bullets,  while  the  The  crisis  was  gradually  drilling  nearer. 
Italian  populations  must  be  disciplined  to  Count  de  Cavour  was  well  aware  that 
act  unanimously,  and  take  advant.age  of  open  war  with  Austria  must  break  out 
any  opportunity  that  might  present  itself,  sooner  or  later.  He  also  knew  that  the 
Cavour  steadily  pursued  both  objects.  In  material  resources  of  Piedmont  could  not 
January,  1857,  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo-  indefinitely  resist  the  strain  put  upon  them 
seph  visited  Milan,  but  no  envoy  of  Victor  for  so  many  years,  and  that  her  army  of 
Emmaauel  complimented* him  on  his  ar-  sixty  thousand  men,  however  excellent, 
rival,  and  when,  furious  at  tlie  coldness  of  even  though  reinforced  by  the  volunteers 
the  Lombards,  he  ordered  his  di|>lomatic  of  all  Italy,  could  not  adequately  encoum 
agents  and  paid  press  violently  to  de-  ter  the  imperial  forces,  and  he  anxiously 
nounce  Piedmont  as  if  her  free  govern-  looked  around  him  for  allies.  He  was  too 
ment  and  journals  were  the  sole  causes,  well  acquainted  with  England,  the  coun- 
insisting  on  the  nmdification  of  the  one,  try  of  his  predilections,  to  hope  active  aid 
and  the  suppression  of  the  other;  the  dig-  from  her;  France  was  his  only  resource, 
nified  Language  of  the  notes  and  articles  .When  and  how  negotiations  were  opened 
that  appeared  at  Turin,  upholding  the  and  carried  on,  whether  the  first  overtures 
independence  of  the  state,  and  defending  came  from  Paris  or  Turin,  are  questions 
the  liberties  granted  by  the  statute,  made  which  will  probably  not  be  fully  answered 
this  vituperation  recoU  upon  the  heads  of  until  every  individual  interested  in  them 
its  authors,  and  all  Europe  applauded  when  shall  sleep  in  the  grave,  and  which  we  will 
diplomatic  intercourse,  tamely  cjirried  on  not  even  attempt  to  solve.  This  much  we 
by  charges  d'affaires  for  the  last  four  years,  know.  In  September,  1 858,  Count  de  Ca- 
was  entirely  broken  off.  The  enthusiasm  1  vour  virited  Napoleon  HI.  at  the  baths  of 
and  affection  of  Itsily  for  the  King  and  i  Plorabieres,  and,  after  long  and  frequent 
Minister  of  Sardinia  daily  increased,  and,  conferences,  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
to  train  these  feelings  into  engines  of  prac-  that  the  state  of  Italy  had  in  no  rqapect 
tical  applicability,  the  “  National  Society”  improved  during  the  two  years  that  had 
now  formed  itself  at  Turin,  with  the  tacit  elapsed  since  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and 
consent  of  the  government.  This  associa-  that  there  was  no  hope  of  amelioration 
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arising  from  any  diplomatic  remonstrancea 
that  could  be  addressed  to  Austria,  or  to 
the  smaller  sovereigns,  so  long  as  they 
could  count  u|)on  her  cooperation  in  forci¬ 
bly  suppressing  the  discontent  of  iheir 
subjects.  These  points  once  proved  to  his 
8.atisfaction,  the  Emj)eror  clearly  saw  that 
the  supremacy  of  Austria  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  not  contemplated  even  by  the 
trejities  of  1815,  must  one  day  become 
fatal  to  the  European  balance  of  pow'er  ; 
and  we  believe  it  to  have  been  agreed, 
that  France  should  aid  Sardinia  in  expel¬ 
ling  Austria  from  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
and  annexing  those  provinces,  receiving 
Savoy  and  Nice  in  return.  The  marriage 
of  Prince  Napoleon  was  also  discussed, 
and  the  fate  of  the  secondary  Italian  prin¬ 
ces  was  left  to  be  decided  bjr  events. 

Had  Austria  strictly  conhned  herself  to 
the  litnits  assigned  by  the  fin.al  settlement 
of  Vienna,  her  position  would  have  been 
di|)lomatically  unassaihable,  since  her  Ital¬ 
ian  provinces  were  secured  to  her  by  the 
feame  title-deed  which  gave  Genoa  to  Pied¬ 
mont  ;  fortunately,  however,  for  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Count  de  Cavour,  her  tenure  was 
incompatible  with  good  government  in 
any  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  between 
treaties,  family  alliances,  and  armed  occu¬ 


pations,  she  had  for  forty-four  yeara  main¬ 
tained  a  supremacy  contrary  to  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  having  obtained  a 
guarantee  against  brute  force,  the  Sardin¬ 
ian  premier  was  not  slow  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  flaw  in  her  c.ase.  On  either 
side  the  Alps  the  war  of  words  began 
toward  the  close  of  1858;  and  while  the 
singular  address  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the  first  of 
January  intimated  to  the  world  in  general 
the  dissension  which  had  arisen  between 
the  two  empires,  and  the  warlike  speech 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  ten  days  later,  roused 
the  enthu.'iiasm  and  hopes  of  the  Italians, 
demonstrations  the  homogeneity  of  which 
was  soon  made  manifest  by  the  ha.stily  con¬ 
cluded  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
reigning  houses  of  France  and  Piedmont, 
Austria  found  no  better  argument  than 
the  strengthening  of  her  garrisons,  the 
massing  of  her  troops  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  taking  up  of  a  large  loan — evident  pre¬ 
parations  for  war,  which  Count  de  Cavour. 
lost  no  time  in  putting  in  the  strongest 
light  both  in  his  circulars  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  abroad,  and  in  his  speeches 
to  the  Parliament  at  home. 

TO  BK  CONCLUDKO. 


From  the  Drltlih  Qaarterljr. 


OLD  I  C  E  L  A  N  D-T  H  E  BURNT  NJAL.* 


Truly  Iceland,  that  region  of  perpetual 
frost  and  fire,  that  “  ultima  Thule”  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  attracting  no  little  at¬ 
tention  just  now.  We  have  had  of  late 
yacht-voyages  to  Iceland,  and  rambles  in 
Iceland,  an^  ladies’  vi.sits  to  Iceland,  be¬ 
sides  Commander  Forbes’s  elaborate  work 
on  its  volcanoes  and  geysers,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  and  amusement  of  stay-at-home 
travelers ;  while  advertisements  of  pleas- 

•  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  or  Life  in  Iceland  at 
the  End  of  the  Tenth  Century,  from  the  Icelandic  of 
Saga.  Bj  Georue  Webbe  Dabent,  D.C.L., 
with  an  Introduction,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  Edmonstun  (b  Douglas.  1861. 


ant  little  parties  to  visit  the  “  lions”  of 
Iceland  meet  us  in  the  weekly  literarw  pe- 
riodic.als,  and  letters  appear  in  the  Times 
pointing  out  the  best  routes,  and  giving 
most  useful  warnings  as  to  guides,  and 
most  needful  information  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  commissariat  department. 
Meanwhile,  here  are  two  handsome  vol¬ 
umes,  with  maps  of  Iceland,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  plans  of  its  ancient  halls,  and 
a  most  interesting  introduction  and  ela¬ 
borate  appendices,  placed  before  us  by 
Dr.  Dasent,  illnstrative  of  life  among  its 
ancient  inhabitants  nine  centuries  ago, 
and  tolling  the  tale,  more  popular  among 
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them  than  any  other,  of  wise  Njal,  and 
his  trigic  end.  A  work  from  Dr.  Dasent 
on  Slid)  a  subject  would  command  atten¬ 
tion  even  were  its  merits  less  ;  but  this 
claims  especial  notice  as  the  finest  speci¬ 
men  extant  of  the  Icelandic  Saga,  while 
the  introductory  essay  supplies  very  im- 

fiortant  information  respecting  the  early 
listory,  the  every  day  life,  and  especially 
the  legal  usages  of  the  people  among 
whom  its  sad  story  took  place. 

The  earliest  inhabitants — probably  the 
discovei’ers  of  Iceland  —  Dr.  Dasent  re¬ 
marks,  were  not  the  Norwegian  sea-rovers. 
Ali-eady,  in  the  eighth  century,  Culdee 
anchorites  had  sought  that  remote  soli¬ 
tude,  and  left  traces  of  their  residence 
in  their  cells  and  church-furniture.  Posi¬ 
tive  evidence,  indeed,  of  this  earlier  oc¬ 
cupation  by  these  peaceful  anchorites  is 
supplied  by  Dicuilus,  an  Irish  monk,  who, 
in  the  year  825,  in  a  work  entitled 
De  Mensurd  Orbis,  related  that  at  least 
thirty  yeai'S  before  he  had  seen  and  spoken 
M'ith  several  monks  who  had  visited  the 
island  of  Thule,  as  they  called  it :  “  Be¬ 
sides  other  pai-ticulaiT?,  the  story  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  calculation  of  the  duration 
of  the  seasons  and  length  of  days  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year,  which  shows 
clearly  that  Iceland,  and  Iceland  alone, 
could  have  been  visited  by  these  ancho- 
lites.”  These  first  settlers  died  off,  and 
then,  more  than  half  a  century  after, 
came  the  Northmen  —  stern  contrast  to 
the  peaceful,  solitary,  meditative  Culdees 
—  heathen  men,  prompt  Tor  battle,  and 
“  whose  creed  was  work  rather  than 
prayer.” 

Still  it  was  no  savage  or  servile  race 
that  now  colonized  Iceland.  They  fled 
from  their  fathers’  land  to  avoid  the  yoke 
of  kingly  tyranny  imposed  by  Harold 
Fuirhead  —  that  new  and  galling  imposi¬ 
tion  w'hich  made  them  the  king's  men 
at  all  times,  instead  of  his  only  at  certain 
times  for  special  service,  and  that  bur¬ 
then,  always  so  intolerable  at  first  to  a 
rising  people,  taxation.  Although  all  this 
might  be  a  “  a  step  in  the  great  march 
of  civilization  and  progress,”  so  it  did  not 
seem  to  these  haughty  freemen.  The 
Northman  fought  against  it  long,  and  at 
length,  worst^  in  the  struggle,  “  sullen¬ 
ly  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  left  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  where,  as  he  thought, 
no  freeborn  man  could  now  care  to  live.” 
Ingolf  was  the  firat  settler  in  Iceland,  in 


the  year  874,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
many  of  his  countrymen  : 

“  Now,  too,  we  hear  of  the  Northman  in  all 
lands.  Now  France,  now  Italy,  now  Spain  feels 
the  fury  of  his  wrath  and  the  weight  of  his  arm. 
After  a  time,  he  spreads  his  wings  for  a  wider 
flight,  and  takes  service  under  the  great  Empe¬ 
ror  at  Byzantium  or  Micklegarth — the  great  city, 
the  town  of  towns  —  and  fights  his  foes  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come.  The  Moslem 
in  Sicily  and  Asia,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavon> 
ians  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
Greece,  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  Northern 
steel,  which  has  forced  many  of  their  chosen 
champions  to  bite  the  dust  Wherever  he  goes, 
the  Northman  leaves  bis  mark,  and  to  this  day 
the  lions  of  the  Acropolis  are  scored  with  runes 
which  tell  of  his  triumph." 

But  the  Northman  w.ns  not  merely  the 
stern  soldier  or  the  fierce  Viking.  Even 
before  Christianity  had  set  her  st'al  on 
him,  he  displayed  excellences  and  vii-lues 
which  we  seek  in  vain  for  among  the  he- 
roes  of  clas-sical  story.  “  To  do  things 
like  a  man,  without  looking  to  the  right 
or  the  left,”  was  the  Noi'thman's  boast ; 
and  much  was  included  in  this.  If  he 
killed  his  focman,  it  was  openly ;  if  the 
foeman  slept,  he  must  be  awakened,  and 
challenged ;  the  evil-doer  was  to  be  openly 
defied  ;  and  even  “  the  law  of  the  strong 
hand  ”  had  its  limitation.  To  say  “  stand 
and^  deliver  ”  to  the  well-armed  ti-aveler 
was* allowable,  but  “  to  ci'cep  to  a  man’s 
abode  secretly,  at  dead  of  night,  and  spoil 
his  goods,  was  looked  uj>on  as  infamy  of 
the  worst  kind.”  Nor  were  gentler  feel¬ 
ings  unrecognized.  The  slain  foeman  was 
not  to  be  left  unburied,  although  a  mere 
strewing  of  gravel  might  be  the  only  rile 
possible  to  be  bestowed.  In  almost  the 
self-same  words  as  tho.se  which,  centuries 
after,  the  author  of  Ysaie  Ic  Triste  uses, 
the  Noi’lhinan  is  bidden  to  be  “  gentle 
and  generous  to  his  friends  and  kinsmen  ; 
to  be  stern  and  grim  toward  his  foes,  but 
even  toward  them  to  fulfill  all  bounden 
duties ;  finally,  to  be  neither  truce- 
breaker,  talebearer,  nor  backbiter.  To 
utter  nothing  against  any  man  that  he 
w'ould  not  tell  him  to  his  face  ;  to  turn  no 
man  from  his  door  who  sought  food  or 
sheltci',  even  though  he  were  a  foe — such 
were  the  features  of  that  steadfast  fiiithful 
spirit  which  he  brought  with  him  to  his 
new  home.”  Very  graphically  do  we  find 
all  these  qualities  illustrated  in  the  fine 
saga  to  which  wo  are  about  to  call  the 
reader’s  attention. 
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“  Clinging  to  his  natural  kingship  and 
priesthood  as  inalicn.ahle  rights,  and  trust 
mg  to  his  own  good  sword,  the  North¬ 
man  steered  for  Iceland,  bringing  with 
him  his  Odin  worship,  with  the  holy  pil¬ 
lars  of  his  high  seat,  the  props  of  his  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  the  ornament  of  his  drinking- 
hnl! ;  and  sometimes  he  even  brought 
with  him  a  portion  of  the  sacred  soil  it¬ 
self — a  foot  or  two  of  Norway  earth — on 
which  to  pitch  these  holy  pillars,  or  to 
rear  a  new'  shrine  in  a  strange  land  in 
honor  of  the  ancient  gods.”  Dr.  Djvsent 
considers  it  idle — as  very  probably  it  is — 
“  to  attempt  to  trace  in  the  creed  which 
revered  Odin  and  the  ^Riirs  as  gods,  any 
echo  of  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  Otio 
True  God but  although  the  character 
of  Odin  and  tlie  nature  of  his  Valhalla  are 
singularly  true  to  the  character  of  the 
Northman,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
“  his  creed  was  home-made.”  In  a  pas- 
8.ige  of  great  beauty,  but  too  long  for 
quotation.  Dr.  Dasent  very  ingeniously 
shows  how,  “  in  the  gray  dawn  of  time, 
came  a  w'orship  of  the  elements,”  for  they 
are  more  {mtent  than  the  worshii>er. 
Then,  as  he  subdues  nature  to  his  service, 
he  adores  the  god  of  the  fields,  or  wor¬ 
ships  the  hunter's  god ;  and  then,  while 
“  for  every  step  which  he  makes  in  social 
progress  he  fills  a  new  niche  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon  of  his  faith,  he  at  last  rises  to  feel¬ 
ings  and  emotions,  and  adores  his  owm 
passions  as  the  gods  of  war,  love,  and 
song.”  But  w'hile  the  truth  of  all  this 
may  be  allow'ed,  surely  the  coincidence 
of  the  Odin  creed  in  some  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  religion,  like  the  tales  of  the 
Northman,  must  have  been  derived  from 
an  Eastern  and  most  ancient  source. 
That  the  stern  warrior  should  adore  a 
god  of  war,  and  look  forward  to  a  Val¬ 
halla,  was  natural  enough  ;  but  from 
whence  came  the  sacrifice  and  the  sprin¬ 
kled  blood,  the  holy  fire  too,  w  hich  was 
to  burn  unquenchably  on  the  altar,  and 
that  singular  mode  of  taking  possession 
of  land,  hallowing”  it  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  ring  of  fire  ? 

In  their  social  condition  the  Icelanders, 
though  simple  and  patiiarchal  in  their 
habits,  were  far  removed  from  barbarism. 
Although  marriage  was  a  matter  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  sale,  the  maiden,  we  find,  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  consulted  as  to  her  willingness  ; 
and  although  the  master  of  the  household 


seems  to  have  possessed  an  almost  des¬ 
potic  power  over  his  thralls  and  younger 
children,  the  mistress  fully  shared,  and 
sometimes  successfully  disputed  his  au¬ 
thority.  When  Atli,  the  homeless  man, 
inquires  for  Njal  and  his  son,  that  he  may 
proffer  his  service,  and  asks  Bergthora, 
“Hast  thou  any  voice  in  things  here?” 
“I  am  Njal’s  wife,”  she  replies,  “and  I 
have  as  much  to  say  to  our  house-folk  as 
he,”  and  she  forthwith  hires  him.  Hall- 
gerda’s  unrestrained  power  over  her 
household  involves  her  husband  in  con¬ 
tinued  feuds  and  losses,  but  even  wise 
Njal  never  ventures  to  suggest  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  control  might  be  beneficial.  This 
equality  of  men  and  women  is  more  re¬ 
markable,  inasmuch  as  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  trace  of  that  chivalrous 
feeling  which  produced  the  “  woman  wor¬ 
ship  ”  of  a  later  period.  The  households 
were  large,  and  both  master  and  mistress 
did  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  The 
stores  of  provisions  were  dealt  out  by  the 
housewife,  who  also  spun,  and  sew'ed,  and 
wove,  and  set  her  maidens  to  the  same 
occupations;  while  the  master,  although 
it  might  be  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
pow’er,  literally  “  turned  his  hand  to  any 
thing.”  “These  men  were  no  idlers. 
They  worked  hard,  and  all,  high,  and  low, 
worked.  In  no  land  does  the  dignity  of 
labor  stand  out  so  boldly.  The  greatest 
chiefs  sow  and  reap,  and  drive  their  sheep. 
The  mightiest  warriors  were  the  handiest 
car|)enters  and  smiths.  Njal’s  sons  are 
busy  at  armorer’s  work,  like  the  sons  of 
the  mythical  Kagnar  before  them.  To  do 
something  and  to  do  it  w’ell  was  the  Ice¬ 
lander’s  aim  in  life.” 

Iceland  in  these  early  days  seems  to 
have  been  far  more  fertile  than  it  now  is. 
Vast  flocks  of  sheep  fed  on  the  fells, 
while  wide  tracts  of  meadow-land  sup¬ 
plied  hay  for  the  winter  provision  of  large 
studs  of  horses,  and  great  herds  of  cattle, 
that  roamed  u|)on  the  hills  and  fella  in 
summer.  Hay  was  the  main  sbiple  of  the 
Icelander  to  supply  his  horses  and  cattle  ; 
but  cofn  and  even  wheat  was  also  growh, 
mostly  in  inclosures  near  the  homestead. 
“  It  is  needless,”  remarks  Dr.  Dasent,  “  to 
heap  quotation  on  quotation  to  support 
what  must  be  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  Sagas,  that  corn  grew  in  Iceland 
in  old  times,  just  as  wood  grew  there, 
and  wood  big  enough  to  build  a  few 
ships,  and  abundantly  enough  to  be  used 
for  charcoal  burning.”  The  Louses  of 
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tins  period  were  simple  enough  onildings ; 
one  huge  apartment,  the  hall,  where  the 
family  lived  during  the  day,  and  where, 
ill  portions  shut  up  from  the  rest,  the 
chief  ]>erson8  slept  at  night,  and  outhouses 
and  farm-buildings,  all  ot>ening  upon  a 
yard.  Some  of  these  halls  were  of  huge 
dimensions,  even  two  hundred  feet  long. 
Dr.  Dascnt  has  given  us  plans  of  one  of 
these  halls,  with  its  high-pitched  open- 
timbered  roof,  its  low  “side-aisles,”  as 
we  might  call  them,  and  the  central  lofty 
nave,  with  long  hearths  for  fire  down 
the  middle,  with  louvres  above  to  let  out 
the  smoke ;  and  the  benches  on  either 
side,  with  the  “high  seat,”  while  before 
them  the  tables  were  placed,  and  to  which, 
on  occasion  of  a  great  concourse  of  guests, 
rows  of  stools  were  added.  The  raised 
tlatform,  or  dais,  at  the  up|>er  end  of  the 
tall,  also  a  place  of  honor,  reminds  us  of 
the  arrangements  in  the  old  English  hall, 
which  w^e  have  little  doubt,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  it  closely  resembled.  And 
in  these  huge  halls  the  whole  household 
met  at  meal-times;  and  here  were  held 
those  mighty  feasts  at  Yule-tide,  and  the 
autumn  gatherings  of  friends  and  kindred ; 
and  the  “  arvel,”  or  “  heir-ale”  feasts, 
when  heirs  drank  themselves  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  fathers’  lands  and  goods  ;  and 
where  there  was,  as  Dr.  Dasent  remarks, 
“  no  doubt  great  mirth  and  jollity,  much 
eating  and  hard  drinking  of  mead  and 
fresh -brewed  ale,”  (of  the  latter  the 
Northman  seems  to  have  been  as  fond  as 
our  London  forefathers';)  “  but  these 
drinks  are  not  of  a  very  heady  kind,  and 
one  glass  of  spirits  in  our  days  would  send 
a  man  farther  on  the  road  to  drunkenness 
than  many  a  horn  of  foaming  mead.”  In¬ 
deed,  Dr.  Dasent  earnestly  contends  that 
this  noble,  energetic  race  were  by  no 
means  the  hard  drinkers  they  have  com¬ 
monly  been  considered.  “  It  is  easier,” 
as  he  truly  says,  “  to  rob  a  whole  people 
of  its  character  by  a  single  word,  than  to 
take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  its  history;” 
a  remark  which  we  would  recommend  to 
more  than  one  of  our  “  philosophic  ”  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  some 
cases  an  apartment  was  added  to  the  hall 
which  bore  the  name  of  “  the  lady’s  cham¬ 
ber,  or  bower ;”  a  word  which  recalls  at 
once  our  romance  and  ballad-lore.  This 
w’as  called  “  bur,”  the  original  of  our 
“  bower.” 

On  the  legal  institutions  of  the  Iceland¬ 
ers,  Dr.  Dasent  supplies  much  interesting 


information.  Like  all  the  Northmen, 
though  ready  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
sword,  they  were  emphatically  a  law- 
loving  people.  “  With  law’  shall  our  land 
be  builded  up  and  settled,”  says  wise 
Njal,  “  and  with  law’lessness  wasted  and 
spoiled.”  Thus,  although  the  right  of  re¬ 
venge,  indeed  in  some  cases  we  may  say 
the  duty,  was  fully  recognized,  still  the 
law  was  always  ready  to  interpose  with 
Hs  limitations. 

“  Every  freeman  in  Iceland  who  felt  himself 
aggrieved  or  injured  in  any  of  his  rights,  had 
three  ways  open  to  him  for  redress.  He  might 
betake  himself  at  once  to  the  man  who  had 
done  him  wrong,  and  after  laying  the  griev¬ 
ance  before  him,  demand  a  fine,  compensation, 
and  atonement  in  the  way  of  money,  [hot.]  In 
this  case  the  matter  took  the  shape  of  a  friendly 
agreement,  and  the  difference  was  soon  settled. 
....  But  it  sometimes  happened  that  one 
I  or  other  side  claimed  what  was  called  ‘self- 
[  doom,’  the  right  to  make  his  own  award.  But 
1  if  the  wrong-doer  refused  to  make  any  compen¬ 
sation,  tliere  were  still  two  ways  left  of  dealing 
with  him.  Ist  The  injured  party  might  fall 
back  on  his  right  of  private  war,  and  follow  up 
the  feud,  and  take  vengeance  on  him  by  killing 
him  or  some  near  member  of  the  family.  Or, 
he  might  follow  it  up  at  law,  and  make  a  pri¬ 
vate  wrong  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  state.  Here,  in  fact,  we  see  the  old  freeman 
waiving  both  his  old  natural  rights — the  right 
of  property  and  the  right  of  revenge — and  ap- 
'  eating  to  the  new  organization  of  things  which 
e  had  accepted  on  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth . With  regard  to  the 

steps  in  such  a  trial — the  Icelandic  lawsuit  was 
ba^  on  the  evidence  of  the  community,  sup¬ 
ported  by  oath.  every  step  solemn  witnes.s 
was  taken,  and  to  fail  in  producing  such  witness 
was  to  lose  the  suiL” 

The  forms  were  very  simi'ar  to  our 
own,  and  both  in  Dr.  Dasent’s  account, 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  law  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  venerable  Saga  itself,  we  have 
been  repeatedly  struck  with  the  resem¬ 
blance  they  bear  to  the  ancient  laws  of 
London.  In  all  cases  of  manslaughter, 
those  nearest  the  spot  were  summoned 
on  the  inquest,  and  like  as  among  us  in 
ancient  times,  they  were  “jurors  and  wit¬ 
nesses  in  one.”  There  was  the  same  neces¬ 
sity  too  of  the  plaintiff  giving  “  law’ful  notice 
of  the  assault  against  such  and  such  a  man, 
who  fell  on  such  and  such  a  man,  and  gave 
him  a  death- wound.”  Indeed  “  so  techni¬ 
cal  was  the  latv  in  this  resjiect,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  plaintiff  to  repeat  this  notice  in 
almost  the  same  words.”  Due  notice  was 
.also  to  be  given  to  the  defendant  when 
the  cause  would  come  on.  On  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  case  the  defendant  had  tlie  right  1 
to  ciiallenge  the  in<|uest,  and  in  the  law  | 
]»roceedings  related  in  the  Saga  before  us, ! 
we  find  much  ingenuity  employed  in  rais¬ 
ing  technical  objections,  or  finding  flaws. 
After  judgment  was  given  against  the  de¬ 
fendant,  he  was  made  an  outlaw,  if  the 
offense  was  such  as  called  down  that  pun¬ 
ishment.  There  were  two  kinds  of  out¬ 
lawry,  the  lesser,  involving  a  three  years’  j 
exile,  in  which  case  he  had  three  places 
of  asylum  granted  to  him  imtil  he  could 
get  a  passage  to  foreign  parts ;  and  thor- 1 
ough  outlawry,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
fly  from  the  haunts  of  men — that  punish¬ 
ment  far  more  dreaded  than  death  by  all 
the  northern  tribes.  “The  tendency,’’ 
however,  “  of  the  whole  Icelandic  legisla¬ 
tion  was,  not  to  put  forth  the  full  force  of 
tlie  law,  but  to  make  matters  up.” 

Thus  in  imitortant  cases  “daysmen” 
were  appointed,  who  gave  the  award 
which  they  thought  would  meet  the  just¬ 
ice  of  each  particular  case.  When  such 
an  award  was  uttered,  the  two  sides  were 
not  thought  fully  atoned  until  they  had 
granted  one  another  “  pledges  of  peace.” 
The  formularies  of  these  pledges  are  very 
poetical.  The  following  Dr.  Dasent  con- 
si<lers  one  of  the  most  ancient : 

“  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  peace-telling, 
that  as  we  are  all  atoned  with  God,  so  shall  we 
be  with  all  men  atoned  and  reconciled,  the  one 
to  the  other,  at  meat  and  at  drink,  at  market 
and  meeting,  at  church-door  and  in  king’s  hall, 
and  whatever  place  men  meet  together.  We 
shall  be  so  agreed  as  though  there  had  never 
been  quarrel  between  us.  SVe  shall  share  knife 
and  steak,  and  all  things  between  us  as  friends 
and  not  foes.  If  strife  arises  henceforth  Ixjtween 
us,  then  flnes  shall  be  paid,  but  not  blade  red¬ 
dened.  But  that  man  of  our  band  who  breaks 
the  peace  new  made,  and  slays  after  pledges 
given,  he  shall  be  driven  away  as  a  wolf,  and 
chased  so  far  as  men  chase  wolves  farthest,  or 
as  Christian  men  seek  churches,  heathen  men 
worship  in  shrines,  tires  burn,  earth  brings  forth 
seed,  maid  calls  ‘  mother,’  ships  skim  the  sea, 
shields  shine,  sunbeam  melts  snow,  Finns  glide 
on  snow  sheen,  flr  grows,  hawk  flies  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  day  with  a  fair  wind  beneath  both  his 
wings,  heaven  bends  over  us,  earth  is  peopled, 
winds  rise,  waters  run  into  the  sea,  and  men 
sow  com.  He  shall  be  banished  from  churches 
and  Christian  men,  from  God's  house  and  soil, 
from  every  home  save  hell.” 

Such  were  the  people  among  whom  the 
events  of  Njal’s  Saga  took  place,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  listened  to  its  solemn  sad  story,  as 
it  was  told  “  from  Althing  to  Althing,  at 
SpringThing,  and  Autumn  Leet,at  nil  great 


gatherings  of  the  people,  and  over  many 
a  fireside,”  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
until  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  unknown  writer  handed  it  down  to  us 
in  its  present  form.  The  translation  of 
this  venerable  Saga,  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  that  interesting  series 
of  Icelandic  literature,  has  been  indeed  a 
labor  of  love  to  Dr.  Dasent,  who  tells  us 
he  commenced  it  a.s  far  back  as  the  year 
1843;  and  those  who  remember  the  de¬ 
lightful  style  of  his  Tales  from  the  Nfyrse 
will  lie  well  prepared  to  welcome  a  trans 
lation  as  distinguished  for  beauty  and  force 
as  were  those  suggestive  relics  of  a  remote 
past.  Najal’s  Saga  is,  indeed,  a  prose 
epic,  wonderfully  perfect  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  marvelously  lifelike  in  all  its  por¬ 
traits,  even  the  most  subordinate ;  and  it 
is  narrated  in  such  a  style  of  simyde  beau¬ 
ty,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reader 
of  the  nineteenth  century  should  linger 
over  its  pages  with  an  interest  w'cll  nigh 
as  absorbing  as  the  Icelander  of  the 
eleventh  century  felt  when  the  events 
were  new,  and  he  heard  it  told  near  the 
cairn  of  the  well-remembered  Gunnar,  or 
beside  the  still  recent  ruins  of  wise  N  sjal’s 
homestead.  The  period  during  which  the 
events  took  place — for  it  is  a  veritable 
narrative — ranges  between  950  and  1017. 

The  story  of  Burnt  Njal — true  to  the 
character  of  the  venerable  epic  of  remotest 
times— is  a  narrative  of  strife  and  stern 
retribution,  of  bloodshed  and  war.  Very 
singular  does  it  appear  that  while  the  early 
traditions,  a>id  the  yet  earlier  myths  of 
these  ancient  races  of  men  abound  in  plea¬ 
sant  incident,  and  have  in  most  instances 
a  happy  ending ;  while,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Dr.  Dasent’s  delightful  Norse  tales,  the 
sunshine  of  life  so  ju'edominates — the  har¬ 
dy  adventurer  achieving  wealth  and  honor, 
the  “  friendless  man  ”  rising  to  high  sta¬ 
tion,  the  desolate  maiden  finding  her  home 
in  the  king’s  palace  ;  w'hile  all  is  hopeful 
and  inspiring  in  the  fireside  story,  so  stern 
a  shadow  of  inevitable  ill  should  loom  over 
the  loftier  and  more  elaborate  composi¬ 
tion,  intended  to  be  said  and  sung  at  sol¬ 
emn  gatherings  of  the  people,  and  meet¬ 
ings,  not  for  feasting  alone,  but  for  grave 
deliberation.  Was  it  that  while  the  plea¬ 
sant  tale  of  successful  endeavor  was  deem¬ 
ed  most  suitable  to  awaken  the  hopes  and 
enterprise  of  the  young,  these  stern  old 
teachers  thought  a  sterner  lesson  wsis 
needed  for  the  men  on  whom  the  burthen 
of  the  commonwealth  lay,  a  lesson  that 
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worth  is  not  always  successful,  that  evil 
may  sometimes  for  long  years  work  its 
will,  although  at  length  strict  retribution 
will  be  relentlessly  exacted  ? 

And  admirably  are  these  lessons  brought 
out  in  this  venerable  record  of  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  feuds  and  litigations,  the 
every  day  life  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  of 
that  energetic  race  to  whom  we  ourselves 
owe  more  than  we  are  aware — this  graphic 
record  of  life  in  Iceland  almost  nine  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  Njala  Sa^a.  A  vivid 
illustration,  too  is  it  of  the  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  deepest,  most  unquestioning 
faith  in  an  overruling  fate,  w’ith  the  most 
unlimited  exercise  of  free  agency.  “  All 
must  come  to  pass,  as  to  man’s  life,  as  it  is 
foredoomed,”  s.ays  one  of  the  warriors  in 
the  story ;  but  still  he  forms  his  plans  as 
freely,  and  sets  forth  on  his  death-doomed 
journey  as  unfettered,  as  unappallcd  by 
omens  of  coming  ill,  as  though  he  alone 
were  the  ruler  of  his  destiny.  The  North¬ 
man,  stem  fatalist  as  he  is,  yet  goes,  as 
Dr.  Dasent  remarks,  “  cheerily  and  hearti¬ 
ly  to  his  work.  He  might  die.  Why, 
Odin  himself  was  to  die  at  last.  Let  him 
die  then,  but  die  bravely.”  Vividly  and 
most  spiritedly  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  old 
Norse  creed  illustrated  in  this  fine  tale, 
which  begins  simply  as  a  nursery  story, 
while  even  in  the  first  chapter  the  warning 
note  is  given  of  impending  doom. 

“  There  was  a  man  named  Mord,  whose  sur¬ 
name  was  Fidelle.  He  was  the  son  of  Sigvat 
the  Red,  and  he  dwelt  at  tlte  ‘  Vale’  in  the 
Rangrivervales.  He  was  a  mighty  chief^  and  a 
great  taker  up  of  suits,  and  so  great  a  lawyer 
that  no  judgments  were  thought  lawful  unless 
he  had  a  hand  in  them.  He  had  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  named  Unna.  She  was  a  fair,  courteous, 
and  gifted  woman,  and  was  thought  the  best 
match  in  all  the  Bangriver^ales.  Now  the  story 
turns  westward  to  Broad-firth  dales,  where,  at 
Hauskuldstede,  in  Laxriverdale,  dwelt  a  man 
named  Uauskuld;  he  had  a  brother  named 
Hrut  ....  It  happened  once  Hau.skuld  bade 
his  friends  to  a  feast,  and  his  brother  Hrut  was 
there  and  sat  next  him.  Hauskuld  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Hallgerda,  who  was  playing  on  the 
floor  with  some  other  girls.  She  was  fair  of 
face,  and  tall  of  growth,  and  her  liair  was  as 
soft  as  silk  ;  it  was  so  long,  too,  that  it  came 
down  to  her  waist  Hauskuld  called  to  her: 
'  Come  hither  to  me,  daughter.’  So  she  went 
up  to  him,  and  he  took  her  by  the  chin  and  kiss¬ 
ed  her,  and  after  that  she  went  away.  Then 
Hauskuld  said  to  Hrut :  ‘  What  dost  thou  think 
of  this  maiden,  is  she  not  fair?’  Hrut  held 
his  peace.  Hauskuld  said  the  same  thing  to 
him  a  second  time,  and  then  Hrut  answer^ : 


*  Fair  enough  is  this  maid,  and  many  will  smart 
for  it,  but  this  I  know  not,  whence  thieves’  eyes 
have  come  into  onr  race.’  Then  Hauskuld  was 
wrath,  and  for  a  time  the  brothers  saw  little  of 
each  other.” 

Hrut  WOOS  Unna,  and  is  betrothed  ;  but 
he  subsequently  postpones  the  marriage 
for  three  years,  and  sails  to  Norway. 
Here  he  falls  under  the  spells  of  that  wick¬ 
ed  queen  Gunhilda,  who  w'as  believed  to 
possess  magical  power,  and  when  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years  he  takes  leave  of  her,  she 
says :  ‘  If  I  have  as  raucli  jwwer  over  thee 
as  I  think,  I  lay  this  spell  on  thee  —  that 
thou  mayest  never  have  any  pleasure  in  liv¬ 
ing  with  this  woman  on  whom  thy  heart 
is  set.’  Hrut  laughs  at  this  ns  an  idle  pro¬ 
phecy  ;  but  he  returns  to  Iceland,  marries 
Unna,  and  lives  unhappily  with  her,  until 
at  len^h  she  goes  back  to  her  father. 

“Now  it  must  be  told  how  Hallgerda, 
Hauskuld’s  daughter,  grows  up,  and  is  the 
fairest  of  w'omen  to  look  on ;  she  war  tall 
of  stature,  too,  and  therefore  she  was  call¬ 
ed  ‘  Longcoat.’  She  was  faii--haired,  and 
had  so  much  that  she  could  hide  herself  in 
it,  but  she  was  lavish  and  hard-hearted.” 
“Thorwald,  who  was  rich  and  well  to  do,” 
asks  her  in  marriage,  and  the  father  a.ssents 
without  “  ever  asking  his  daughter  what 
she  thought  of  it,  for  liis  heart  w.a8  set 
on  giving  her  away.”  But,  however  p.a- 
triarchal  in  some  respects  the  family  com¬ 
pact  might  be,  the  free  women  of  the 
North  claimed  a  voice  in  an  arrangement 
that  so  nearly  concerned  them,  and  thus 
Hallgerda  gives  her  father  a  good  s|)eci- 
men  of  what  he  calls  her  “  hard  temper.” 
But  as  he  determines  to  conclude  the 
marriage,  she  goes  to  her  foster-father 
Thiostolf,  and  tells  him  her  trouble,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  him  the  ominous  consolation : 
“  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  thou  wilt  be  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  time ;  and  then  they  will 
ask  thee  what  thou  tliinkest  of  the  match.” 
After  that  we  are  told  “  they  spoke  no 
more  of  the  matter;”  so  the  bridal  feast 
was  held,  and  Thorwald  at  its  close  takes 
Hallgerda,  wdth  her  evil  counselor,  home. 
Little  comfort  did  the  poor  man  have  in 
his  fair  bride.  “She  was  prodig.al  and 

Sing,  and  there  was  nothing  that  her 
bors  had  but  she  must  have  too, 
and  all  that  she  had,  whether  it  were  her 
own  or  belonged  to  others,  she  wasted. 
But  when  the  spring  came,  there  was  a 
scarcity  in  the  house  of  both  meal  and 
stockfish.  So  Hallgerda  went  up  to  Thor¬ 
wald  and  said  :  ’  Thou  must  not  be  sitting 
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indoors  any  longer,  for  wo  want  for  the 
house  botli  meal  and  fish.’  ”  Thorwald  re¬ 
monstrates,  she  answers  him  insultingly, 
and  he,  giving  her  a  blow  on  the  face, 
hnnied  off  to  seek  the  needtui  supplies. 
“  Who  has  been  playing  you  this  sorry 
trick  ?”  inquires  her  foster-father  Tliios- 
tolf,  and  he  forthwith  takes  his  murder¬ 
ous  ax,  follows  Thorwald,  attacks  him, 
and  “  litling  up  his  ax  a  second  time, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  he  fell 
down  dead  on  the  s})ot.”  Tiiiostolf  re¬ 
turns  to  t  he  house.  “  Thine  ax  is  bloody,” 
says  Ilallgerda,  “  what  hast  thou  done?” 
“VVliiit  will  cause  thee  to  be  wedded  a 
second  time,”  is  the  welcome  reply.  Ilall¬ 
gerda  sends  Thiostolf  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  rides  home  to  her  father,  who,  though 
he  receives  her  reluctantly,  remarks,  with 
true  fatalist  coolness:  “There’s  no  good 
in  troubling  one’s  self  about  a  thing  that’s 
done  and  gone.” 

Like  Queen  Gunhilda,  the  baleful  Ilall¬ 
gerda  seems  to  have  possessed  some  spell 
to  draw  men's  hearts  to  her ;  for  in  the 
very  next  chapter  we  find  her  wooed  and 
married  a  second  time,  her  con.sent  having 
now  been  duly  asked.  The  marriage  is  a 
happy  one,  until  an  evil  day  Thiostolf  goes 
to  tlie  house,  and  asks  an  asylum.  This 
Ilallgerda  affords  him;  but  ere  lung  he 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  while  they 
are  seeking  the  sheep  on  the  fell,  kills 
him.  Again  he  returns  to  Ilallgerda,  but 
not  to  receive  her  thanks,  for  she  sends 
him  to  her  uncle  Unit,  who,  on  learning 
the  reason  of  his  coming  thither,  slays 
him  forthwith  with  heartiest  good  will, 
while  Ilallgerda  with  her  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  takes  possession  of  the  homeste.ad  to 
which  she  is  entitled  on  her  husband’s 
death.  It  is  now  that  the  chief  person¬ 
ages  of  the  tale,  Gunnar  and  Njal,  “  come 
into  the  story.” 

“  There  was  a  man  w'hose  name  was  Gunnar, 
a  tall  man  in  growth,  and  a  strong  man — best 
skilled  in  arms  of  all  men.  He  could  cut,  or 
thrust,  or  shoot,  if  he  chose,  as  well  with  his 
left  as  with  his  right  hand,  and  he  smote  l>o 
swiftly  with  his  sword  that  three  seemed  to 
Hash  through  the  air  at  once.  He  was  the  best 
shot  with  the  bow  of  all  men,  and  never  missed 
hU  mark.  He  could  leap  more  than  his  own 
hight,  with  all  his  war-gear,  and  as  far  back¬ 
ward  as  forward.  He  could  swim  I'ke  a  seal, 
and  there  was  no  game  in  which  it  was  any 
good  for  any  one  to  strive  with  him ;  and  so  it 
was  said  that  no  man  was  his  match.  He  was 
handsome  of  feature,  and  fair-skinned.  His 
nose  was  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the 
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end.  He  was  blue  eyc<l,  and  bright-eyed,  and 
ruddy-cheeked.  His  hair  thick,  and  of  good 
hue,  and  lunging  down  in  comely  curls.  The 
most  courteous  of  men  was  he,  of  stunly  frmne 
and  strong  will,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  fast 
friend,  but  hard  to  please  when  making  them. 
He  was  wealthy  in  goods.” 

The  pliotograpliic  minuteness  of  this 
full-length  portrait  will  amuse  the  reader, 
who,  however,  must  allow  that  the  gal¬ 
lant  Northman  wa.s  no  unworthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  race  to  whom  we  our¬ 
selves  owe  so  much.  The  hero  of  the 
tale,  Njal,  is  scarcely  painted  in  such  vivid 
colors : 

“  There  wa.s  a  man  whose  name  was  Njal. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thorgeir  Gelling,  the  son  of 
Thorolf.  Njal  dwelt  at  Bergthorsknoll  in  the 
Vandisles  ;  he  had  another  homestead  on  Tho- 
rolfsfell.  Njal  was  wealthy  in  goods,  and  hand¬ 
some  of  face ;  no  beard  grew  on  his  chin.  He 
was  so  great  a  lawyer,  that  his  match  was  not 
to  be  found.  Wise  too  he  wa.s,  and  foreknow¬ 
ing,  and  forcsighted,  [gifted  with  a  power  of 
foreseeing  future  events.]  Of  good  counsel,  and 
ready  to  give  it,  and  all  that  he  advised  men 
was  sure  to  be  the  best  for  them  to  do.  Gentle 
and  generous,  he  unraveled  every  man’s  knotty 
points  who  came  to  see  him  about  them. 
Bergthora  was  his  wife’s  name ;  she  was  Skar- 
phtslinn’s  daughter,  a  very  high-spirited,  brave- 
hearted  w’oman,  but  somewhat  hard-tempered. 
They  had  six  children,  three  daughters,  and 
three  son.s,  and  they  all  come  into  this  story.” 

“  Now  it  must  be  told  how  Unna  had 
lost  all  her  ready  money.”  Her  fatlier 
having  died,  we  find  that  the  lady,  being 
of  very  lavish  and  unthrifty  habits,  spee¬ 
dily  made  an  end  of  her  goods,  and  at 
hast  had  nothing  left  but  land  and  stock. 
She  therefore  made  her  way  to  Lithend, 
to  Gunn.ar  her  kin8m.an,  “and  the  end  of 
their  talk  was” — what  is  a  common  enough 
subject  of  t.alk  in  the  present  day — “how 
heavily  she  wius  pressed  for  money.”  Gnn- 
nar  very  liberally  offers  her  help,  though 
in  a  tvay  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
among  so  simple  a  people.  “Take  as 
much  money  as  thou  needest  from  what  I 
have  out  at  interest,”  is  his  reply.  Now 
this  did  not  suit  Unna,  for  when  she  sep.a- 
rated  from  Unit  her  father  claimed  back 
her  dower ;  but  Ilrut  having  challenged 
him  “to  figiit  on  the  island” — demand¬ 
ing  in  this  ca.se  “  wager  of  battle” — “  he 
spake  out  and  said  that  he  would  not  fight 
with  him,”  and  thus  bo  lost  bis  claim. 
Her  answer,  therefore,  w.as,  “I  wish  thee 
to  get  my  goods  out  of  Ilrut’s  hands,” 
and  she  urges  u|>od  him  that  with  his  dar- 
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ing  he  might  easily  vanquish  Hrut.  Gun- 
nar  is  at  length  persuaded  to  undertake 
the  challenge,  but  it  is  necessary  that  le¬ 
gal  notice  should  be  given — a  task  appar¬ 
ently  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  serving 
a  writ  on  an  Irish  squire  surrounded  by 
bogs  and  “  the  finest  pisanlry,”  and 
armed  to  the  teeth  besides.  So  Gunnar 
seeks  counsel  of  Njal.  “  A  very  hard  suit 
to  undertake,”  replies  the  wise  man,  “  and 
one  very  hazardous;”  still,  “the  end  will 
be  good  if  thou  breakest  none  of  the  rules 
I  lay  down ;  if  thou  dost,  thy  life  is  in 
danger.”  He  then  proceeds  to  direct 
him ;  and  there  is  so  much  naive  humor 
in  the  advice,  and  the  whole  narrative  af¬ 
fords  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  times,  that 
we  must  endeavor  to  epitomize  it : 

“Thou  shalt  ride  from  home,”  says  Njal, 
“with  two  men  at  thy  back.  Over  all  thou 
shalt  have  a  great  rough  cloak,  and  under  that 
a  russet  kirtle  of  cheap  stuff,  and  under  all  thy 
good  clothes.  Thou  must  take  a  small  ax  in 
thy  hand,  and  each  of  you  must  have  two 
horses,  one  fat  and  the  other  lean.  Thou  shalt 
carry  hardware  and  smith’s  work,  and  ye  must 
ride  off  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  when  ye 
are  come  across  Whitewater  westward,  mind 
and  slouch  thy  hat  well  over  thy  brows.  Then 
men  will  say :  ‘  Who  is  this  tall  man  ?’  And 
thy  mates  shall  say:  ‘Here  is  Huckster  Ued-  | 
inn  the  Big,  a  man  from  Eyjafirth,  who  is  going  ! 
about  with  smith’s  work  for  sale.  This  U^inn 
is  ill-tempered,  and  a  chatterer,  a  fellow  who 
thinks  he  alone  knows  every  thing.’  So  thou 
shalt  ride  west  to  Bagatirth,  offering  all  sorts  of 
ware  for  sale ;  and  be  sure  often  to  cry  off  thy 
bargains,  so  that  it  will  be  noised  abroad  that 
Huckster  Hedinn  is  the  woret  of  men  to  deal 
with,  and  that  no  lies  have  been  told  of  his  bad 
behavior.  So  thou  shalt  ride  to  Hauskuldstede ; 
there  thou  must  stay  a  night,  and  sit  in  the 
lowest  place,  and  hang  thy’  head  down.  Next 
morning  thou  must  go  to  the  farm  nearest 
Hrutstede,  and  offer  thy  goods,  praising  up  all 
that  is  worst,  and  tinkering  up  the  faults.” 

Here  he  was  to  quarrel  with  the  master, 
and  Hrut  would  be  sent  for  to  part  them. 
He  was  then  to  go  with  Hrut  to  his  house, 
and  in  answer  to  his  questions  about 
“  stout  champions” — a  theme  which  seems 
always  to  have  been  welcome — he  is  cun¬ 
ningly  to  direct  the  conversation  until  he 
could  introduce  Fidelle  Mord’s  name.  “  At 
the  same  time,”  suggests  the  wary  Njal, 
“  sing  some  stave  to  plea.'^e  Unit,  for  I 
know  thou  art  a  skald.”  Hrut  being  thus 
put  in  good  humor,  the  pretended  Hucks¬ 
ter  H^inn  w’as  to  lead  the  conversation 
to  the  dangerous  subject  of  Mord’s  claim 
for  bis  daughter’s  dower.  “  Thou  didst ' 


challenge  him  to  single  combat,”  thou 
must  say,  “  but  he  was  old,  and  so  his 
friends  advised  him  not ;  and  they  let  the 
suit  fall  to  the  ground.”  “  True  enough,” 
Ilrut  will  say  ;  “  but  the  suit  might  have 
been  taken  up  at  another  Thing.”  Then 
the  pretended  smith  was  to  express  sur¬ 
prise,  and  innocently’  inquire  wh.at  the 
form  would  be.  Hrut  will  answer,  “  I 
must  be  summoned  so  that  I  can  hear  the 
summons,  or  I  must  lie  summoned  here  in 
my  lawlul  house.  “  Recite  the  summons, 
then,”  thou  must  say,  “  and  1  will  say  it 
after  thee.” 

Gunnar  promises  to  follow  this  advice  to 
the  very  letter,  and,  two  nights  after,  rode 
from  homo  with  his  two  companions, 

“  until  they  got  to  Bluewood  heath,  and  then 
men  on  hor-eback  met  them,  and  asked  who 
that  tall  man  might-  be  of  whom  so  little  was 
seen.  His  companions  said  it  was  Huckster  He¬ 
dinn.  Then  the  other  said  a  worse  was  not  to 
be  looked  fur  bthind,  when  such  a  man  as  he 
went  before.  Gunnar  went  on  doing  every  thing 
as  Njal  had  laid  it  down  for  him  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  Hauskuldstede,  he  staid  there  a  night, 
and  thence  he  rode  down  the  dale  till  he  came 
to  the  next  farm  to  Hrutstede.  There  he  offer¬ 
ed  his  wares  for  sale,  and  Hedinn  fell  at  once 
upon  the  farmer.  This  was  told  to  Hrut,  and  he 
sent  to  Hedinn.  He  went  at  once  to  see  Hrut, 
and  had  a  good  welcome.  Hrut  seated  him  over 
against  himself,  and  their  talk  went  pretty  much 
as  Njal  had  guessed ,  but  when  they  came  to  talk 
of  Kangrivervale,  and  Hrut  asked  about  the  men 
there,  Gunnar  sung  this  stave  : 

“  ‘  Men,  in  sooth,  are  slow  to  find. 

So  the  people  speak  by  stealth. 

Often  tiiis  has  reached  my  ears 
All  through  Hangar’s  rolling  vales. 

Still,  I  trow  that  Fidelle  Mord 
Tried  his  hand  in  fight  of  yore. 

Sure  was  never  gold  bestower 
Such  a  man  for  might  and  wit.’ 

“  Then  Hrut  said,  ‘Thou  art  a  skald,  Hedinn  ; 
but  hast  thou  never  heard  how  things-  went  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Mord  F  Then  Hedinn  sang  an¬ 
other  stave  : 

“  ‘  Once,  I  ween,  I  heard  a  rumor. 

How  the  Lord  of  rings  bereft  thee  ; 

,From  thine  arms  earth’s  offspring  tearing, 

Trickful  he,  and  trustful  thou.’  .  .  . 

“  So  they  went  on  till  Hrut,  in  answer,  told 
him  how  the  suit  must  be  taken  up,  and  recited 
the  summons.  Hedinn  repeated  it  all  wrong, 
and  Hrut  burst  out  laughing,  and  had  no  mis¬ 
trust.  Then  ho  said  Hrut  must  summon  once 
more ;  and  Hrut  did  so.  Then  Hedinn  repeated 
the  summons  a  second  time  and  this  time  right ; 
and  he  called  his  companions  to  witness  how  he 
summoned  Hrut  in  a  suit  which  Unnu,  Mord’s 
daughter,  had  made  over  to  him  with  her  plight- 
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cd  hand.  At  night  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  Unit  was  sound  asleep,  they  took 
ihcir  clothes  and  arms,  and  rode  off. 

“  llauskuld  wakes  up  that  night  at  Hauskuld- 
.stede,  and  roused  all  his  household.  ‘  I  will  tell 
vou  my  dream,’  he  said.  ’  I  thought  I  saw  a  great 
Koar  go  out  of  this  house,  and  1  knew  at  once 
this  bea.st’3  match  was  not  to  be  found.  Two 
cubs  followed  him,  wishing  well  to  the  bear  ; 
and  they  all  made  for  Hrutstede,  and  went  into 
the  house  there.  After  that,  I  awoke.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  if  any  of  you  saw  aught  about  yon 
ull  man  ¥  Then  one  man  answered  him,  ‘  I 
saw  how  a  golden  fringe  and  a  bit  of  scarlet 
cloth  peeped  out  at  his  arm,  and  on  his  right 
arm  he  had  a  ring  of  gold.’  llauskuld  said, 
‘  This  beast  is  no  man’s  fetch,  but  Gunnar  of 
Lithend  ;  and  now  methinks  I  see  all  about 
it  Up,  let  us  ride  to  Hrutstede  !’  And  they 
did  so.  Hrut  lay  in  his  locked  bed,  and  asks 
who  have  come  there.  llauskuld  tells  who  he 
is,  and  asks  what  guests  might  be  there  in  the 
house.  ‘  Only  Huckster  Hwlinn  is  here,’  says 
Unit  ‘A  broader  man  acro.ss  the  back  it  will 
l>e,  I  fear,’  says  llauskuld.  ‘  I  guess  here  must 
have  been  Gunnar  of  Lithend.’  ‘Then  there 
has  been  a  pretty  trial  of  cunning,’  says  Hrut 
‘  What  has  happened  ¥  says  Hauskuld.  ’  I  told 
him  how  to  take  up  Unna’s  suit ;  and  I  sum¬ 
moned  myself  and  he  summoned  after;  and  now 
he  can  use  this  first  .step  in  the  suit,  and  it  is 
right  in  law.’  ‘  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  great 
fulling  off  of  wit  on  one  side,’  said  Hauskuld,  ‘and 
Gunnar  can  not  have  planned  it  all  by  himself. 
Njal  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot, 
for  there  is  not  his  match  for  wit  in  all  the 
land.’  ” 

Gunnar  arrives  safely  at  home,  and 
from  thence  rides  to  the  Althing  ;  and 
thither  come  Hrut  and  llauskuld,  with  a 
numerous  gathering.  Gunnar  ojiened  his 
case,  and  brought  forward  his  witness¬ 
es.  llrut  replied,  “'ami  said  there  was  a 
flaw  in  the  pleading  whereupon  Gun- 
nar  challenges  him  to  single  combat.  The 
brothers  go  aside  to  consider  of  it  ;  but 
eventually  deem  it  the  safest  to  pay  down 
the  money.  “  I  will  be  thy  meed  for  this,” 
says  the  irritated  Hrut.  “  He  that  as  it 
m.ay,”  is  the  reply.  Poor  Gunnar,  howev¬ 
er,  paid  dearly,  although  in  a  way  neither 
he  nor  the  brothers  never  dreamt  of. 
“  Now  men  rode  home  from  the  Thing, 
and  Gunnar  got  great  honor  from  the 
suit.”  He  handed  the  whole  sura  over  to 
Unna,  and  would  have  none  of  it.  She 
soon  after  married  Valgard,  “without  ad¬ 
vice  of  any  of  her  kinsfolk,  which  Gunnar 
and  Njal,  and  many  others,  thought  ill  of, 
for  he  was  a  cross-grained  man,  and  had 
few  friends.” 


[  Soon  after  there  came  a  ship  out  of 
Norway,  and  the  ma.ster  went  to  visit 
Gunnar,  an<l  told  him  such  stirring  talcs 
of  Viking  life,  that  he  takes  counsel  of 
Njal,  “  whether  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
wise  step  in  him  to  go  abroad.”  “  I  think 
it  wise,”  is  the  prompt  reply.  So  Gunnar 
sets  forth,  and  fares  “eastward  ho,”  gain- 
ing  great  honor  and  worship  from  all  men. 
The  chapter  which  tells  how  he  went  “  a 
sea  roving,”  reads  wonderfully  like  one  in 
the  history  of  our  early  voyagers.  The 
same  delight  in  danger,  the  same  reckless 
bravery,  the  same  uprightness  .and  gene¬ 
rosity.  Gunnar  returned  home  laden  with 
spoils  and  gifts.  Among  the  former  a 
wondrous  bill,  possessing  the  magical  pro¬ 
perty  of  foretelling  what  is  to  be  done, 
“  for  when  a  man  is  to  be  slain  with  that 
bill,  something  sings  in  it  so  loudly  that 
it  may  be  heard  a  good  way  off.”  We  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  met  with  this 
singular  superstition  before.  Among  his 
girts,  Gunnar  receives  from  King  Harold 
Gorm  “  a  robe  of  honor,  and  golden-seam- 
ed  gloves,  and  a  fillet  with  a  knot  of  gold 
on  it,  and  a  Russian  hat.”  Earl  Hacon, 
too,  gives  him  a  gold  ring.  Gunnar  re¬ 
ciprocates  these  gifts  by  handsome  pre¬ 
sents,  and  returns  to  Iceland  with  his 
company ;  where  “  all  men  were  glad  to 
see  them,  for  they  were  blithe  and  mer¬ 
ry  to  their  household,  nor  had  their  haugh¬ 
tiness  grown  while  they  were  away.” 

Gunnar  goes  to  see  Njal,  who  heartily 
welcomes  liim.  “Thou  hast  been  much 
proved,”  he  sjiys,  “  but  still  thou  wilt  be 
more  tried  hereafter ;  for  many  will  envy 
thee.”  “  With  all  men  I  would  wish  to 
stand  well,”  is  the  reiily.  “  Much  bad  will 
happen,”  says  the  far-seeing  Njal,  “  and 
thou  wilt  always  have  some  quarrel  to 
ward  off.”  “  So  be  it,  then,”  is  Gunnar’s 
chivalrous  answer,  “so  th.at  I  have  a  good 
ground  on  my  side.”  “  So  it  will  be  too, 
if  thou  h.ast  not  to  smart  for  others,”  is 
the  ominous  reply. 

Alas  1  the  guileless  champion,  “  well  ar¬ 
rayed,”  .and  with  a  goodly  following,  rides 
to  the  Thing.  “  Many  men  came  to  see 
Gunnar,  and  ask  tidings  of  him ;  and  he 
w.a8  ea.sy  and  merry  to  all  men,  and  told 
them  all  they  wished  to  hear.”  Unhap¬ 
pily,  here  he  met  the  baleful  Hallgerda, 
dressed  for  conquest,  in  “  red  kirtle  ami 
scarlet  cloak  brimmed  with  needlework 
down  to  the  waist,”  while  her  still  beautiful 
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hair  “  came  down  her  bosom,  and  was  both 
fair  and  full.”  He  readily  falls  into  the 
snare,  and  proceeds  to  the  booth  of  Haus- 
kuld  and  Hrut,  to  ask  for  her.  Ilauskuld 
hesitates,  but  Hrut  speaks  out  most  hon¬ 
orably.  “  In  this  wise  will  I  answer  thee, 
as  is  the  very  truth.  Thou  art  a  brisk, 
brave  man,  well  to  do,  and  unblemished  ; 
but  she  is  much  mixed  up  with  evil  report, 
and  I  will  not  cheat  thee  in  any  thing.” 
So  Hrut  “  told  Gunnar  unasked  all  about 
Hallgerda’s  temper,  and  Gunnar  at  first 
thought  that  there  was  more  than  enough 
that  was  wanting — but  at  last  it  came 
about  that  they  struck  a  bargain.”  Gun¬ 
nar  rode  to  Njal,  and  told  him.  He  took 
it  heavily,  and  Gunnar  asked  him  where¬ 
fore.  “  Because,  fi’oin  her  will  arise  all 
kinds  of  ill,  if  she  comes  hither,  east.” 

And  now  begins  in  good  earnest  the 
story  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  stern  re¬ 
tributive  justice.  Gunnar  takes  his  bride 
on  a  visit  to  Bergthorsknoll,  and  here  she 
and  Bergthora,  Njal’s  wife,  have  a  bitter 
quarrel,  which  is  carried  on  for  years,  each 
year  being  marked  by  the  slaying  of 
one  of  their  respective  “  housecarles  ” — 
Kol  slaying  Swart,  Njal’s  woodman,  and 
Atli  slaying  Kol,  Gunnar’s  grieve.  Atli 
in  turn  is  slain  by  Brynjolf  the  Unruly, 
who  the  following  year  is  killed  by  Thord 
Freedmanson,  who  also  eventually  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  the  vengeful  Hallgerda.  A 
strange  state  of  things  does  this  appear. 
The  mistresses  of  each  household  coolly 
send  their  “house-carles”  to  hew  timber 
or  burn  charcoal,  or  to  waylay  her  rival’s 
servant  and  “  do  him  to  death  while  the 
husbands,  determined  that  nothing  shall 
cause  strife  betweeu  them,  quietly  pay 
down  the  money-fine  for  each  manslaugh¬ 
ter.  Nor  is  the  feeling  of  the  “  house- 
carles”  less  suggestive  ;  they  seem  to  have 


been  as  ready  to  take  up  their  mistresses’ 
quarrel  as  their  api>ointed  work  ;  or,  rath¬ 
er,  to  have  considered  this  as  part  of  it. 
“  Wilt  thou  do  all  the  work  that  I  set  be¬ 
fore  thee  ?”  says  Njal’s  wife  when  hiring 
Atli,  “and  that  though  I  wish  to  send 
thee  where  a  man’s  life’  is  at  stake  ?” 
Atli’s  only  objection  is  that,  as  she  has  so 
many  men  at  her  beck,  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  needed.  And  when  she  coollj  telU 
him,  “  Thou  shalt  go  and  look  for  Kol,  for 
now  thou  shalt  slay  him  this  very  day 
“  This  work  is  well  fitted  for  us,”  is  Atli’s 
reply,  “for  each  of  us  are  tw'o  bad  fel¬ 
lows  and  forthwith  he  goes  and  cal- 
lenges  Kol,  and  spears  him  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  though  he  were  spearing 
a  salmon. 

Many  years  docs  this  feud  between  the 
wives  continue,  while  Gunnar  and  Nj:il 
holdfast  their  long-tried  friendship;  and 
then  a  time  of  famine  comes  on,  and 
while  Gunnar  is  absent  at  the  Thing,  Hall¬ 
gerda  fulfills  her  uncle’s  ominous  prophecy 
of  the  “  thieves’  eyes,”  and  sends  her 
thrall  to  plunder  the  rich  miser  Otkell. 
Gunnar  comes  home,  and  Hallgerda  sets 
food  on  the  board,  cheese  and  butter. 
Gunnar  knew  such  food  w’as  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  his  house,  and-  asked  Hall¬ 
gerda  whence  it  came.  “  Whence  thou 
mightest  well  eat  it,”  is  fTer  reply ;  “  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  no  man’s  business  to  trouble 
himself  with  liousekeeping.”  Gunnar  got 
wrath,  and  said,  “  Ill  indeed  is  it  if  I  am 
a  partaker  with  thieves,”  and  with  that 
he  gave  her  a  slap  on  the  cheek.  Shu 
said  she  would  bear  that  slap  in  mind, 
and  repay  it  if  she  could  ;  a  threat  which 
the  ferocious  woman  amply  fulfills  years 
after. 

(to  be  cosclcded.) 


CAmoB  TO  Mosicians. — .Some  players  of  wind-in¬ 
struments  devote  so  much  time  to  music,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  neglect  of  their  minds,  that  they  may  be  literally 
said  to  have  blown  their  brains  out. 

The  reasonii^  power  is  the  eomer-stoiie  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  building,  giving  grace  and  strength  to  the 
whole  structure. 

It  isn't  enough  that  men  and  women  should  be 
of  the  true  metal ;  they  should  also  be  vtll-Umpered. 


A  Toad  embedded  ts  Coal. — A  few  days  since, 
in  one  of  the  coal-pits  of  Mr.  B.  Botficld,  of  Old- 
park,  Dawley,  two  hundred  yards  deep,  one  of  the 
workmen  wa.s  struck  with  the  singular  up|>earance  <d' 
a  lump  of  coal,  which  he  proceeded,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  break.  He  then  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
lump  a  toad  inclosed.  The  mouth  of  the  creature  is 
shut  close,  but  that  it  breathes  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  the  distending  and  c«>ntracting  of  the  body. 
Hr.  Roliert  Poole,  ground  bailiff  to  Mr.  Botfield,  lias 
the  animal  in  bis  possession. 
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Wk  shall  come  right  at  last.  Geology 
lias  set  us  all  astir  to  find  spectacles  that 
will  see  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
what  Lyell  and  Murchison  see  in  the 
earth’s  crust.  What  if  our  want  is  sup¬ 
plied?  The  amiable  and  ingenious  au- 
tlior  of  the  book  before  us  believes  he  has 
discovered  them ;  and  assuredly  he  lias, 
if  a  deeply  modest  and  reverent  spirit  are 
ail  infallible  test  of  scientific  truth.  Our 
difficulty,  according  to  Dr.  Pratt,  is  the 
effect  of  a  very  simple  cause.  *  We  have 
altogether  misread  and  misunderstood  the 
Mosaic  Hebrew.  The  authors  of  the 
Septuagint  did  the  same  before  us.  So 
did  the  writers  of  the  Peshito-Syriac  and 
other  ancient  versions.  For  more  than 
twenty  centuries  the  meaning  of  very 
much  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
has  been  utterly  overlooked  and  mistaken. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  two  Hebrew  liin- 
guages.  There  is  the  one  which  common¬ 
ly  passes  by  the  n.ame,  the  historic,  tradi¬ 
tional,  pointed,  Masoretic  Hebrew.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  derived  and,  in  great 
measure,  an  artificial  tongue,  which  owes 
its  existence  partly  to  changes  occasioned 
by  time  and  accident,  partly  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy.  There 
is  another  and  older  Hebrew,  which  is 
the  original  and  true  one.  It  is  the  pure 
text  of  our  Bibles,  diseng-iged  from  the 
orthographical  envelopments  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Masoretes,  and  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  “  mystical  and 
irojihetic  character  ”  which  properly  be- 
ongs  to  the  language,  and  with  certain 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  princi- 

Iiles,  which  our  author  indicates.  Dr. 
.*ratt  believes,  that  if  the  key,  which  his 
views  furnish  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  be  duly  applied,  not  only 
will  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  be  complete¬ 
ly  reconciled  “  with  the  revelations  of  sci¬ 
ence  even  in  its  most  minute  details;” 
this,  he  assures  us,  it  has  already  done ; 
but  “  the  great  truths  of  Christianity”  as 
a  whole  will  be  brought  out  “in  such  a 
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forcible  manner,  that  none  but  the  willful¬ 
ly  blind  will  be  able  to  reject  them.” 
Meanwhile  he  gives  us  “  a  few  selected 
readings  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  system,  and  showing  the  power  of  the 
.ancient  Hebrew  tongue.”  Of  these  the 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  we 
quote  some  portions  of  it  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  those  who  m.ay  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  line  of  ini^uiry  which  Dr.  Pratt 
has  opened.  ‘With  deliberation  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and 
the  earth  w’as  crude  and  unorganized, 
and  inert  as  to  the  crust  of  the  liea\ing 
m.a8s ;  and  a  mighty  wind  was  rushing, 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  And  God 
said,  ‘  Let  there  be  volcanic  action,’  and 
there  was  volcanic  action,  and  God  saw 
the  volcanic  action  that  it  was  good  ;  and 
God  distinguished  between  the  volcanic 
action  and  between  the  inertia,  and  God 
called  the  volcanic  action  ‘  the  Active 
Condition,’  and  the  inertia  he  called 
‘  the  Hassivo  Condition.’  And  it  was  re¬ 
distributive,  and  it  was  developmental, 
the  first  formation.”  This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  paragraph.  It  ends  thus. 
“  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  h.ad 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  it  was  redistributive,  and  it  was  de¬ 
velopmental,  the  sixth  formation.  Thus 
were  completed  the  heavens  and  the 
e.arth,  .and  .all  their  development ;  for 
God  had  accomplished  in  the  seventh  for¬ 
mation  his  purpose  which  he  had  formed  ; 
so  ho  rested  in  the  seventh  formation 
from  his  whole  plan  which  he  had  made ; 
and  God  blessed  the  seventh  formation 
and  h.allowed  it ;  for  in  it  he  who  had 
created — the  God  of  the  formations — 
rested  from  all  His  design.  These  are 
the  generations  of  the  heavens  .and  the 
earth  during  their  creation  ;  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  formations  God  created  heaven 
and  earth.”  Now  altogether  apart, from 
the  philology  of  the  c.ase,  we  put  it  to  Dr. 
Pratt,  whether  he  really  supposes  that 
the  inspired  author  of  Genesis  ever  wrote 
any  thing  like  this,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
people  whom  he  led  through  the  wilder- 
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ness  ;  or  whether  he  imagines  that,  if  he  | 
had  done  so,  one  soul  in  a  thousand  of 
them  would  have  had  the  smallest  con¬ 
ception  of  his  meaning.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  to  whom  the  Pentateuch  was 
first  addressed,  what  sort  of  harmony  is 
there,  we  would  ask,  between  this  philo¬ 
sophical  jargon,  and  the  simple,  popular 
style  which  the  Scriptures  invariably 
adopt  in  speaking  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ?  Surely,  if  the  writer  is  not  so 
mystified  by  his  theory  as  to  be  past  see¬ 
ing  what  every  one  else  will  see,  he  must 
perceive  that  bis  Hebrew  is  the  child  of 
his  geology,  and  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  reason  why  the  first  of  Genesis,  on  his 
principles  of  interpretation,  should  not 
mean  precisely  what  any  one  wishes  it  to 
do.  \Ve  will  undertake,  by  Dr.  Pratt’s 
method,  to  prove  to  demonstration  from 
the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  as  many  ab¬ 
surdities  in  religion,  ethics,  history,  and 
science,  as  he  chooses  to  name.  With  re¬ 
gal^  to  the  linguistic  argument  in  which 
the  writer  has  netted  himself,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  a  series  of  fallacies  and 
illusions  from  end  to  end.  It  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  that  the  Hebrew  at  any  stage 
of  its  history  had  the  typical  and  symboli¬ 
cal  meaning  which  Dr.  Pratt  attributes  to 
it.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
the  language  underwent  any  such  changes 
of  vocabulary  and  idiom  as  he  believes  it 
to  have  passed  through  ;  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  i%  more  certain  than  that,  with 
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few  exceptions,  the  Hebrew  of  Malachi  is 
that  of  Moses.  Scripture  and  science  too 
are  both  emphatic  in  their  teaching,  that 
the  languages  of  Assyria,  Aram,  and 
Arabia  are  not  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Old  Testament  Hebrew.  If  chronology 
and  ethnology  did  not  forbid  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  the  structure  of  these  languages  is  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  this  part .  of 
Dr.  Pratt’s  theory :  and  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  any  one, 
who  has  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
them,  could  hazard  such  an  opinion.  His 
tory,  tradition,  analogy,  and,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  common-sense,  are  all  clean 
in  the  teeth  of  the  reasoning  of  this 
strange  book.  It  will  be  a  kindness  to 
the  author  not  to  go  into  detail.  Wo 
sincerely  respect  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  the  studies  out  of  which  his  work 
has  sprung.  There  is  not  a  w’ord  in  the 
whole  volume  which  betokens  conceit  or 
moral  littleness  of  any  kind.  It  contains 
much  which  the  scholar,  the  natural  j)hi- 
losopher,  and  the  student  of  Revelation 
may  turn  to  good  account.  But  as  a 
contribution  to  philology  and  Biblical 
criticism  it  has  no  value  whatever.  It  is 
one  of  those  curious  day  dreams,  in  which 
good  and  gifted  men  are  sometimes  led 
to  indulge,  and  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  simplicity  or  the  ingenuity 
that  gave  them  birth  is  the  more  aston¬ 
ishing. 


From  th6  liODdon  R6t1ow» 
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Ox  February  sixteenth,  1861,  the  lion. 
William  Ambrose  Morehead,  then  govern¬ 
or  of  Madras,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  “  Madras  Memorial  Hall,  destined  to 
commemorate  the  exemption  of  the  Mad¬ 
ras  presidency  from  the  mutiny  of  1857.” 
One  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion,  in 


*  lUporU  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
for  1857,  1868,  1869,  1860. 


the  course  of  his  remarks,  stated  the  use 
of  the  building  about  to  be  erect (*«!. 
“The  building  which  is  destined  to  risi* 

;  on  the  foundation-stone  now  laid  by  our  es- 
I  teemed  governor,  is  to  be  a  Memorial  Hall 
I  available  for  religious,  educational,  benevo- 
I  lent,  and  other  general  purposes  not  incon- 
I  sistent  with  Protestant  principles  and  the 
I  glory  of  God,  to  be  surrounded  by  offices 
i  for  the  Bible,  Tract  and  South-India  Chris- 
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tian  School  Book  Societies.”  Tlio  Bible  i  of  the  presses  where  the  Scriptures  are 
Society  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  import-  printed  ;  for  tliou"h  Christians  are  wel- 
ant  of  those  which  are  to  receive  accoin-  come  to  the  toil,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
inodation  in  the  new  Hall,  and  the  event ,  numerous  to  supply  the  required  amount 
recorded  affords  a  favorable  opportunity  j  of  laborei-s. 

for  considering  the  Instory  of  the  Bible  |  Upstairs,  w’e  come  upon  a  large  room, 
in  Souih-India  its  translation  and  distri- j  which  more  book-shelves  are  ranged ;  high- 
bution,  and  the  results  wiiich  have  been,  caste  shelves,  these,  with  glass  doors,  Con¬ 
or  are  likely  to  be,  obtained.  !  taining  English  i^riptures  handsomely 

The  Bible  Society’s  house,  with  its  as-  ■  bound,  and  the  better  sort  of  vernacular 
suciations,  itf  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  ones.  Here  we  have  the  small  but  valu- 
the  pa.st.  Let  us  sketch  it  before  it  is !  able  reference  library'  of  the  Society  ; 
gone.  Popham’s  Broadway  is  the  princi- !  great  le.xicon8,  and  hrst  translations  in 
pal  street  of  Black  Town,  Madras.  There  dwarfed  volumes  with  rickety  type; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  proves  on  a  foreign  soil  means  and  end  appropriately  brought  to- 
his  hereditary  love  of  shopkeejung,  char- 1  gether ;  authorized  versions,  around  which 
acterized  by  a  jaunty,  gentlemanly  kind  i  the  fibers  of  a  nation’s  heart  are  firmly 
of  ease  which  would  be  deemed  much  ■  knit ;  tentative  versions,  which  have  crept 
out  of  place  in  the  Strand,  or  Ludgate  from  a  studious  brain,  to  see  if  they  can 
Hill.  The  Hindoo  follows  his  conqueror’s  '  bear  the  light ;  manuscripts  which  may- 
example  keenly,  quietly,  gainfully.  In  be  versions,  and  are  at  home  when  called 
the  midst  of  these  places  of  business  there  !  for.  On  one  side  of  the  room,  a  pair  of 
are,  or  were,  till  lately,  in  this  street,  two  j  large  doors  may  be  seen  generally  closed, 
large  printing  establishments,  under  the  |  A  year  or  tw’O  ago,  when  we  visited  the 
control  of  missionaries;  besides  an  electric  j  place,  a  hum  of  voices  came  from  behind 
telegraph  office,  the  central  post-office,  a  ,  them.  The  bolts  being  removed,  and  the 
literary  institution,  two  mission  chapels,  a  j  doors  opened,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
Hindoo  progressive  seminary,  and  the  j  midst  of  a  swaVm  of  Hindoo  boys  learii- 
house  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  So-  j  ing  English.  Part  of  the  building  occu- 
ciety.  Essays  have  been  written  on  rep-  |  pied  by  the  Society  was  then  rented  by 
resentative  men;  and  if,  after  the  same  the  patrons  of  ”  the  Hindoo  progressive 
fashion,  some  one  would  spend  a  little  Seminary,”  a  school  set  up  in  avowed  op- 
thought  upon  the  representative  buildings  position  to  the  missionary  establishments 
so  oddly  thrown  together  in  that  dusty  and  the  non-ca.ste  Government  schools. 
Broadway,  he  would  learn  much  of  the  Here  Ramasawneys  and  Gopalsawneys 
2>a8t,  present,  and  future  of  India.  could  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  English 

The  Bible  Society’s  house  has  become  by  teachers  w’earing  the  orthodox  marks, 
throughly  impregnated  with  the  brown  learn  morals  from  Aisop’s  fables,  enjoy 
dust  of  the  street.  It  boasts  not  a  gleam  every  idolatrous  holiday  without  let  or 
of  architectural  beauty ;  the  talent  of  its  hindrance,  and  escape  the  pollution  of 
architect  has  been  limited  to  four  walls  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  a  pariah, 
and  a  flat  roof.  A  sign-board  informs  Strange  that  the  Bible  Society  should  have 
the  passenger  by  Tamil  characters  that  it  such  a  neighbor!  The  house,  with  its 
is  the  “  house  of  the  book  of  the  Vetham.”  conflicting  tenants,  was  a  type  of  that 
On  entering,  long  files  of  book-shelves  pre-  great  dwelling-place  of  diverse  creed  and 
sent  themselves,  whereon  are  stored  in  races,  which  is  walled  in  by  the  Himalay- 
very  modest  covering  “  the  leaves  which  as,  two  great  rivers,  and  the  waves  of  the 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.”  Be-  sea. 

yond,  a  group  of  men,  squatted  on  the  In  this  upper  room  the  committee  holds 
floor,  are  engaged  in  binding  or  packing  its  monthly  meetings ;  and  when  the  sub¬ 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Vishnarite,  ject  is  one  of  interest,  as,  for  instance,  the 
with  glaring  trident  crossing  the  forehead,  preparation  of  a  standard  Tamil  version, 
the  i^vaite,  with  the  sacred  ashes  running  and  consequently  the  room  is  full,  the 
in  the  furrows  time  has  traced,  the  Roman  group  presents  many  features  of  interest. 
Catholic  with  the  crucifix  and  charm  and  suggests  many  weighty  reflections, 
about  his  neck,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  Quondam  serv-ants,  civil  and  military,  of 
stained  upon  his  brow,  all  give  their  hands  the  “  loving  friends”  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
to  the  demolition  of  their  own  erroneous  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  min- 
creeds.  The  same  observation  holds  good  gle  together.  An  agent  of  the  Gospel 
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Propagation  Society  and  a  Methodist 
stand  pitted  against  an  Evangelical  and  a 
Presbyterian  in  friendly  discussion.  One 
argument  is  vigorously  pressed  by  a  Free 
Church  brother  with  a  brogue  fresh  from 
the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  supported 
by  a  native  minister  speaking  unshackled 
English,  with  a  brogue  almost  as  decided 
as  his  colleague.  We  have  before  us 
missionary  scholars,  men  of  the  study, 
whose  known  philological  attainments  se¬ 
cure  universal  regard  for  their  opinions. 
One  has  carried  through  the  press  a  good 
|>ortion  of  a  monster  lexicon ;  another,  a 
patriarch  among  his  brethren,  is  now  busy  j 
in  a  similar  undertaking ;  a  third  is  the 
author  of  what  is  technically  called  “  the 
tentative  version.”  There  are  practical 
missionaries,  men  of  the  festival,  the  ba- 
ear,  and  the  market.  They  have  gone 
in  and  out  among  the  people,  sounded 
their  feelings,  acquired  their  idioms, 
:ind  are  well  able  to  give  evidence  on 
the  current  worth  of  any  version.  They 
hold  the  chief  place  in  ail  discussions 
upon  the  tactics  of  Bible  distribution. 
Others  are  there,  bom  on  the  soil, 
speaking  its  language  from  their  birth  ; 
quiet  and  valuable,  upon  whom  the 
work  of  evangelization  draws  largeljr, 
both  for  its  ministry  and  literature.  We 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  rigidly  subdivided  into  these  sec¬ 
tions.  No  missionary  is  exclusively  given 
up  to  one  branch  of  toil;  nevertheless 
certain  characteristics  become  prominent, 
and  suggest  such  a  classification  as  that 
attempted  above.  The  committee  is  sel¬ 
dom  without  a  band  of  novitiates  fresh 
from  home,  about  to  be  located  at  Ma- 
drjis,  or  to  itinerate  in  the  provinces. 
They  are  all  eye  and  ear,  looking  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  on  the  group  before 
them,  almost  fearing  to  enter  it.  Alas ! 
that  the  eye  should  miss  from  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places  the  forms  of  Scudder,  An¬ 
derson,  and  Drew  1 

If  w’e  throw  back  a  glance  from  that 
committee,  through  the  past  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  we  shall  see  how  many 
hindrances  have  been  removed  from  the 
pathway  of  the  Book.  In  1707,  Ziegen- 
balg  sent  home  a  rough  draft  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  Tamil,  from  the  then  Danish 
settlement  of  Tranquebar.  In  1795,  Dr. 
Carey,  in  the  white  jacket  of  an  indigo 

Elanter,  was  trying  his  hand  at  a  Bengali 
!ible.  In  1793,  a  resolution  favorable  to 
missionary  operations  in  India  passed  the 


House  of  Commons,  but  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  In  1813,  a  resolution  more 
forcible  than  the  former  was  carried  tri- 
umphimtly  by  Mr.  Wilberlbrce,  though 
not  without  resolute  opposition.  The 
Hindoo  character  was  drawn  in  the 
brightest  colors;  the  Vellore  mutiny  was 
dragged  in,  and  thrust  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  missionary  ;  and  the  safety  of  the 
empire  depended,  it  was  said,  upon  the 
soil  being  preserved  free  from  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  foot,  and  the  national  mind  undis¬ 
turbed  by  his  doctrines.  O  shades  of 
mighty  orators !  A  member  of  council  is 
in  the  chair  of  this  Bible  Committee,  and 
is  supported  by  a  secretary  of  government. 
An  officer  high  in  rank  is  bringing  up  a 
report  of  a  Hindustani  version  of  the  mis 
sionary’s  Book,  done  by  himself  in  the 
tent,  the  traveler’s  rest-house,  or  in  his 
home  at  the  presidency.  Nor  do  these 
stand  alone.  Every  mess-room  Inas  its 
Bible  men,  and  a  collector  foremost  in 
every  good  work  and  word  (of  course, 
not  in  his  official  capacity)  is  no  pheno¬ 
menon. 

That  committee  suggests  another  re¬ 
flection  :  the  advance  made  in  mis.sion 
agencies.  When  the  first  Tamil  version 
was  commenced,  the  Tranquebar  mission¬ 
aries  stood  alone.  When  Fabricius  revis¬ 
ed  the  same  translation,  a  line  of  stations, 
stretching  eastward  from  TrichinojKily  to 
the  coast,  and  northward  from  Negapa- 
tam  to  Madras,  comprehended  the  entire 
camping-ground  of  missions  in  South-In- 
dia.  In  1813,  Wilberfbree’s  resolution 
opened  the  door  of  ingress ;  and  amongst 
the  pioneers  of  the  coming  force  was  Rhe- 
nius,  the  author  of  the  third  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Tamil.  There  are 
more  missionaries  now  in  the  committee- 
room  than  all  South-India  could  at  that 
time  boast.  Tlieii  Tamil  was  the  only 
mission  language ;  now  the  up-country 
colleagues  of  these  coinmittee-rnen  speak 
Telugu  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  Ca- 
naresc  in  the  plateau  of  the  Mysore  ;  Ma- 
layalim  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
and  in  tolerable  strength  keep  up  the 
Tamil  succession  from  the  then  small  city 
of  Madras,  to  the  hutting-ground  of  the 
Shanar  beneath  his  own  palmyr.as  in  the 
far  south.  Subordinate  agents  are  at 
work  around  each  missionary,  and  better 
ones  are  being  trained.  Large  Bible 
schools  are  collected  from  among  those 
who,  fifty  years  ago,  were  left  in  undis¬ 
turbed  enjoyment  of  ancestral  ignorance 
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and  superstition.  This  enlargement  of 
mission  agency  is  telling  strongly  on  the 
mission  of  the  Bible.  It  has  cre.ated  an 
extensive  demand,  and  is  prepared  to  be 
the  channel  of  supply. 

Again:  that  committee  marks  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  preliminaries  needful  for 
obtaining  standard  translations  of  the 
word  of  God  into  the  chief  languages  of 
South-India.  For  example,  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  there  discuss  the  subject  of  a 
new  Tamil  version  have  not  to  begin  with 
the  erection  of  scatfolding — the.  compila¬ 
tion  of  gramm.ars  and  lexicons.  Not  the 
scaffolding  only,  but  a  substantial  frame¬ 
work  has  been  put  together ;  they  are 
required  only  to  linish  the  work.  The 
difficulties  of  doing  it  are  many  and  se¬ 
rious,  yet  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  commencement ;  and  we  m.ay 
expect  that  in  a  short  time  a  great  pro- 
lortion  of  the  people  of  South-India  will 
lave  received  their  greatest  boon,  a  uni¬ 
form  version  of  the  word  of  God. 

But  enough  of  the  committee.  It  has  a 
large  attendance  of  sub-committees  for 
various  juirposes,  as  colportage,  transla¬ 
tion,  revision.  The  Auxiliary  has  several 
off-shoots.  Local  Associations  are  formed 
at  Vizagapatam,  on  the  east  coast ;  at 
Mangalore,  on  the  west ;  at  Secundura- 
bad,  in  the  Nizam’s  country,  in  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula ;  at  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly, 
and  Travancore,  in  the  south.  These 
Associations  collect  subscriptions,  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  control  over  a  staff 
of  agents.  Missionaries,  catechists,  and 
colporteurs,  complete  the  mechanism  of 
the  Society. 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  not  exactly  the 
Society’s  agents,  yet  intimately  connected 
with  its  interests,  whose  case  is  peculiar, 
and  merits  a  reference.  We  refer  to  the 
moonshees  engaged  with  the  missionaries 
in  superintending  revisions  and  transla¬ 
tions.  Take  one  man  as  a  specimen 
of  the  corps.  In  caste  he  is  a  chetty 
or  merchant,  but  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  learning,  and  possesses  a  wide 
reputation  for  erudition  and  intellectual 
acumen.  In  religion,  he  is  a  Vishnaite, 
and  bears  the  sign  of  his  sect  prominent¬ 
ly  upon  his  forehead.  A  furrowed  coun¬ 
tenance  and  a  gray  lock  “  bespeak  him 
jiast  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth.”  In 
manners,  he  is  courteous,  devoid  alike  of 
the  superciliousness  of  the  Brahmin,  and 
the  sycophancy  so  common  amongst  Hin¬ 
doos.  lie  is  an  adherent  of  the  veth.an- 


ta  school  of  philosophy,  and  has  much  to 
do  with  the  Suthur  Vetha  Sittanta  Sabay, 
a  society  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  and  upholding  the  principles  of 
the  four  Vethams.  Yet  he  professes  the 
widest  liberality  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
and,  amongst  Christians,  is  a  Christian, 
barring  the  vident  on  his  brow.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  man  to  be  a  fair  type  of  the 
attainments  and  religious  status  of  his 
class.  Many  of  them  know  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  from  back  to  back,  having  traveled 
through  them  many  times,  pen  in  hand. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  leading 
Christian  doctrines,  having  heard  them 
stated  .and  defended  by  the  ablest  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  field.  In  the  Tinnevelly 
mission,  there  are  six  of  this  class  who 
have  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  broken 
from  their  heathen  connection.  With  these 
exceptions,  we  have  heard  of  no  case  of 
conversion  amongst  them.  Poor  Henry 
Martyn  vexed  his  righteous  soul  by  fric¬ 
tion  with  a  choleric  Mohammedan  to  no. 
good.  Judson  transl.ated  the  Scrijitures 
into  Burmese,  with  one  of  these  savans 
by  his  side,  “  a  venerable-looking  man  in 
his  sixtieth  year.”  His  talented  w'ife 
gives  an  account  of  a  conversation  upon 
religion  with  her  teacher.  We  do  not 
read  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  de¬ 
scended  into  the  Itangoon  Bethesda. 
This  fact  must  appear  somewhat  strange 
to  Christians  at  home  ;  but  the  causes 
of  it  do  not  lie  far  below  the  surface. 
Years  of  training  have  imbued  the  minds 
of  these  pundits  with  the  faith  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  polytheism.  Their  reputation  and 
learning  are  bound  up  with  this  form  of 
belief.  Their  ixM'usual  of  the  Scriptures 
is  undovotional  and  critical.  In  the  same 
spirit  they  would  con  over  the  title-deed 
of  a  Brahmin  village,  or  a  proclamation 
of  government  in  the  vernacular.  They 
take  the  lamp  and  sweep  the  house, 
but  not  for  the  lost  treasure  of  divine 
favor.  Perhaiw  the  missionaries  confine 
themselves,  in  discussion  with  these  men, 
too  much  to  philological  subjects,  and  lay 
aside  the  plain  statement  and  appeal  witli 
which  they  would  greet  a  shopman  in  the 
bazaar,  or  a  loiterer  trolling  a  religious 
b.allad  at  the  foot  of  a  shady -tree.  The 
men  want  the  ”  honest  and  good  heart,” 
in  which  alone  the  seed  takes  root.  The 
race  is  becoming  gradually  extinct.  The* 
gifts  which  have  brought  them  before 
great  men,  and  given  them  favor  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  are  losing  their  price. 
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The  influx  of  a  new  language  and  a  new 
wisdom,  the  currency  of  ihe  West,  has 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  scale  of  intel¬ 
lectual  values.  The  language  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  are  at  a  discount. 

From  that  center,  in Popham’s  Broad¬ 
way,”  the  Book  carries  its  mission  over  a 
wide  and  varied  field.  Its  first  dress  is 
Tamil  ;  for  we  suppose  it  to  travel  south¬ 
ward,  .and  in  its  murney  it  must  often 
ch.ange  its  attire.  The  hand  that  moves 
in  all  history  has  left  its  mark  engrav¬ 
en  in  the  deeds  done  and  the  changes 
wrought  upon  the  Coromiindel  coast. 
Upon  its  towns,  villages,  and  rivers  are 
•written  the  letters-patent  of  the  great  pro¬ 
prietor,  conveying  a  continent  over  to 
the  leasehold  of  a  distant  land  possessed 
of  the  Bible.  The  Book  touches  at  Sa- 
dras.  Where  is  now  the  Dutch  power  in 
India  ?  It  reaches  the  Seven  Pagodas, 
the  city  submerged  in  the  sea  Centu¬ 
ries  hence  Brahminism  in.ay  be  sought 
for,  and  fragments  of  its  mystical  poly¬ 
theism  fished  up  from  the  past,  as  men 
now  watch  the  retiring  sea  to  drag  out 
the  fragment  of  a  pillar,  or  recover  an 
inscription,  from  the  ruius  of  one  of  its 
head  and  ancient  cities.  Pondicherry 
tells  its  story  to  the  traveler.  Ambition 
and  Dupleix  lost  the  prize  of  Indian 
sovereignty  ;  commerce  and  Clive  won 
it.  Had  Pondicherry  become  Calcutta, 
and  all  Dupleix’s  schemes  been  fulfilled, 
•u'here  now  would  have  been  the  Book 
and  its  mission  in  India  ?  A  few  miles 
from  the  French  settlement,  and  the  Book 
passes  by  the  way  of  the  sea — on  the 
one  hand,  the  dashing,  roiling  surf ;  on 
the  other  hand,  vast  sand-hills,  shaded  by 
topes  of  palmyra-trees.  On  tliat  strip  of 
hand  was  fought  one  of  India’s  decisive 
battles.  Twenty  years  before  the  Bible 
Society  w'as  thought  of,  Coote  and  Ilyder 
Ali  put  its  interests  at  the  point  of  the 
b.ayonct.  Ilyder  w’as  routed.  The  Book 
travels  on  to  the  small  Danish  settlement 
of  Tranquebar,  where  Ziegenbalg  learned 
Tamil  from  his  servants,  and  printed  the 
first  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  in  that 
language.  It  passes  the  holy  Cavery, 
so  holy,  that  a  sinner  of  deepest  dye 
need  but  cry,  “  Ram.a,  Rama,”  tvash,  and 
be  clean.  Its  tvaters  will  lose  their  sane 
tity,  and  the  Jordan  of  South-India  be 
counted  with  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the 
Mersey  and  the  Thames.  At  liamise- 
ram,  a  long  line  of  pilgrims  seek  the  spot 
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where  Rama,  in  search  of  his  lost  wife 
Seta,  confined  Seva  to  a  stoiie,  and 
bathed  in  the  sea.  A  grain  of  happy 
heresy  falls  among  them  :  “Neither  in 
this  pl.ace  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye 
worship  the  Father  :  but  the  hour  com- 
eth,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship¬ 
ers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.”  Turning  Cape  Comorin, 
it.  enters  the  only  country  where  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  never  ruled.  In  Travancorc, 
Ilindooism  holds  its  own.  Passing  north¬ 
ward  into  Malabar,  the  Book  clothes  it¬ 
self  in  M.alayalim.  What  a  work  for  it 
there  in  the  iiomes  of  Nairs  and  Tiers  : 
in  the  hearts  of  the  bigoted  Moplahs,  to 
turn  a  furnace-flame  of  zeal  for  the  Pro¬ 
phet  of  Mecca  into  fervent  affection  for 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  amongst  the  Syrian 
Christians,  inheritors  of  an  honorable 
name,  to  erase  the  “  Ichabod”  of  their  la¬ 
ter  history,  and  bring  back  the  glory  of 
their  primitive  Christianity.  A  few  miles 
more  are  passed,  another  garb  assumed, 
the  Canarese  ;  and,  attired  in  this,  the 
Book  ascends  the  Western  Ghauts,  and 
enters  the  plateau  of  the  Mysore.  It 
|>asses  the  city  where  Tippoo,  the  tiger 
of  Mysore,  was  found  buried  amongst 
the  slain.  The  hand  that  there  lay  stiff' 
in  death  was  the  last  raised  to  |>ropagate 
the  Koran  by  the  sword.  “  Buckler,  nor 
sword,  nor  shield  ”  forms  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Book  ;  yet  by  its  might  the 
Koran  will  as  assuredly  be  dethroned  and 
ejected  as  wirs  that  prop.agandi8t  by  the 
Iwyonets  of  the  Company’s  forces.  Turn¬ 
ing  due  north,  it  penetrates  in  Hindus¬ 
tani  costume  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam, 
the  last  large  fragment  of  the  once  for¬ 
midable  empire  of  the  Mogul.  There  to 
this  d.ay  the  Mussulman  feels  a  pride  and 
hatred  to  the  Giaour,  which  he  dares  not 
vent  save  by  a  supercilious  curl  of  his  mus- 
t.ache,  or  an  insulting  spit  upon  the  ground. 
Touching  at  Nagpore  and  Gaugam,  where 
a  Babel  of  tongues  have  currency,  the 
Book  again  reaches  the  Coromandel  coast. 
There  it  turns  southward,  and,  clothed  in 
Telugu,  its  last  and  most  pleasing  dress, 
reaches  once  more  its  home  in  Popham’s 
Broad  w.ay. 

The  ground  thus  rapidly  passed  over  in 
company  with  the  Book  incloses  an  area 
of  335,315  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  42,958,600  ;  that  is,  about  fifteen  niil- 
lions  greater  than  that  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  seveu 
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millions  greater  than  that  of  France,  six  I  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  pro¬ 
millions  greater  than  that  of  the  Austrian  poses  to  break  the  “  bread  of  life.” 
empire.  So  vast  is  the  multitude  to  which  I 
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With  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Muir  has 
worthily  completed  a  great  task.  In  a 
review  of  the  former  half  of  the  w’ork  we 
commented  slightly  on  its  obvious  defects, 
an  occasional  indifference  to  sound  canons 
of  evidence,  and  a  tendency  to  overrate 
the  undoubted  value  of  unbroken  tradi¬ 
tion.  But,  reading  his  work  as  a  whole, 
w’e  are  half  disposed  to  retract  even  those 
gentle  animadversions  in  our  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  duty  he  has  so  successfully 
j>erformed.  Ilis  book  is  a  distinct  addi¬ 
tion,  if  not  to  human  at  least  to  English 
learning;  and  the  books  of  which  th.at  can 
be  said  .are  so  few,  that  the  inclination  to 
criticise,  however  just,  is  almost  forgotten 
in  the  rich  pleasure  of  new  and  perfected 
knowledge.  Our  business  in  this  number 
is  not  with  Mr.  Muir,  but  with  the  great 
Arabi.an,  whose  life  he  has  undertaken  to 
narrate,  and  we  may  therefore  state  at 
once  in  wh.at  we  conceive  the  special  merit 
of  this  biography  to  consist.  It  is  not  a 
history  of  Mohammedanism,  or  a  diatribe 
against  Mohammed,  or  even  an  analysis  of 
the  special  influence  Mohammed’s  opinions 
have  exercised  on  the  world.  Tliere  are 
books  of  that  sort  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  the  effect  of  them  all  has  been  to 
shroud  the  life  of  their  hero  in  that  dim 
cathedral  gloom  which  covers  as  with  a 
mist  the  lives  of  all  great  religious  teach¬ 
ers,  and  through  which  their  forms  and 
acts  are  only  fitfully  apparent.  The  real 
life  of  the  man,  the  successive  steps  by 
W'hich  he  attained  power,  the  influences 
which  produced  his  opinions,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  if  they  did  not  produce 
A/m,  at  least  allowed  full  scope  for  his 
grand  and  consecutive  action,  are  lost  in 
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a  cloud  of  opinions,  till  the  bewildered 
Englishman  falls  back  on  Gibbon’s  imper¬ 
fect  but  lucid  narrative  as  a  relief  from 
the  deluge  of  mere  commentary.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  extract  any  notion  of  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  actual  life  from  the  majority  of 
books  about  him,  as  to  compile  a  life  of 
Kant  from  the  libraries  written  on  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  Mr.  Muir  has  avoid¬ 
ed  that  gross  mistake.  His  work  is  a  real 
life,  a  life  as  niinute,  .as  reasonable,  and, 
with  an  exception  here  and  there,  as  im¬ 
partial,  as  if  Mohammed  had  been  only  a 
king,  a  great  politician,  or  a  successful 
leader  of  revolution.  The  development 
of  the*  man  is  shown  as  much  .as  his  full 
maturity.  The  slow  and  painful  eflforts 
by  which  he  rose  to  power  in  Medina,  the 
almost  as  slow  operations  by  which  he  first 
subdued  and  then  amalgamated  the  clans 
of  the  desert  into  one  mighty  and  aggres¬ 
sive  dominion,  are  set  forth  with  a  patient 
accuracy,  which  rather  increases  than 
W’eakens  their  native  dramatic  force.  The 
reader  sees  clearly,  without  being  directly 
taught,  how  far  Mohammed  was  indebted 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  how  far  to 
his  own  genius,  and  discerns  for  the  first 
time  the  true  influence  of  th.at  strange 
personnel.,  slaves  and  chiefs  of  clans,  rela¬ 
tives  and  hereditary  foes,  among  whom 
the  proj»het  had  to  pass  his  daily  and  out¬ 
er  life.  He  comes  to  regard  Mohammed  at 
last  in  his  true  light,  as  a  great  man,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mere  abstraction,  to  predict  his 
action  in  bis  own  mind  as  a  new  obstacle 
reveals  itself,  to  feel  something  of  that 
glow  of  personal  interest  with  whi<;Ji  a 
clever  boy  traces  the  conquests  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  or  exults  and  desponds  with  the  al¬ 
ternating  fortunes  of  Cortez  or  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus. 

To  create  such  an  impression  about  any 
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man  is  no  mean  triumph  ;  but  to  elicit  it  to  consider.  What  this  Mohammed  was, 
of  Mohammed  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  gen-  and  wliat  he  did,  is  a  question  the  masters 
oration  among  whom  it  is  produced.  In  of  the  second  Mohammedan  kingdom  may 
the  whole  compass  of  knowledge,  looking  well  think  as  important  as  Pompey’s  in- 
down  all  that  stately  line  of  figures  whose  tvigues  or  Diocletian’s  policy,  and  it  is 
mere  names  serve  as  the  best  landmarks  this  which  Mr.  Muir  has  enabled  them  for 
of  human  history,  there  is  not  one  wdiose  the  first  time  fully  to  comprehend.  There 
life  better  deserves  to  be  known,  to  be-  is  much  to  be  told  besides,  and  libraries 
come,  as  some  of  Shakspeare’s  characters  will  yet  be  exhausted  in  the  description 
have  become,  an  integral  part  of  thought  of  all  the  effects  which  this  man’s  life  pro- 
rather  than  a  subject  for  thought,  than  that  duced  on  the  world ;  but  of  the  life  itself, 
of  the  great  Arabian.  That  a  man’s  opin-  of  the  manner  of  man  Mohammed  was,  of 
ions  should  circulate  widely,  survive  him-  the  deeds  he  really  did,  and  of  the  things 
self,  and  help  to  modify  human  action  for  he  can  be  proved  to  have  said,  no  man 
ages  after  he  is  forgotten,  is,  though  a  j  who  can  read  Mr.  Muir’s  book  need 
wonderful,  not  an  infrequent  phenomenon,  j  henceforward  remain  ignorant.  We  shall. 
That  a  m.an  obscure  in  all  but  birth,  we  believe,  best  serve  our  readers  if  wo 
brought  up  among  an  unlettered  race,  I  reduce  for  tliem,  into  a  few  pages,  st)me 
with  no  learning  .and  no  material  re-  j  idea  of  the  life  of  the  great  man  who  is 
sources,  should  by  sheer  force  of  genius  |  here  presented.  Our  object  in  so  doing, 
extinguish  idol.atry  through  a  hundred  '  like  Mr.  Muir’s,  will  not  be  to  analyze 
tribes,  unite  them  into  one  vast  aggressive  1  opinions,  except  so  far  ns  they  are  indis- 
movement,  and,  dying,  leave  to  men  who  pensable  to  a  true  comprehension  of  his 
were  not  his  children  the  mastery  of  the  |  acts,  but  to  give  succinctly  an  accurate  ac- 
Oriental  world — even  this  career,  how'ever  ,  count  of  his  career,  passing  somewhat 
wondrous,  is  not  .absolutely  unique.  But  lightly  over  the  history  already  well  known 
that  a  man  of  this  kind,  living  humbly  to  Europeans,  and  depicting  more  in  de- 
among  his  equals,  should  st.amp  on  their  taii  those  facts  which  intervened  between 
minds  the  conviction  that  he  whom  they  his  assumption  of  supernatural  knowledge 
saw  cat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  commit  and  the  complete  success  of  his  mission- 
blunders,  was  the  vicegerent  of  the  A1  an  interval  of  which  the  popular  histories 
mighty;  that  his  system  should  eurvive  make  one  unintelligible  jumble.  Through- 
himself  for  twelve  centuries  as  a  living  ont,  it  is  as  the  great  Anabian — the  cha- 
missionary  force  ;•  that  it  should  not  racter  in  which  he  is  not  known,  and  not 
merely  influence  but  utterly'  remold  as  the  prophet,  the  character  in  which 
one  fourth  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  is  known — that  we  intend  to  consider 
fourth  the  unchangeable'  one  ;  that  it 

should  .after  twelve  centuries  still  be  so  Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  the 
vital  that  an  Asiatic,  b.ase  to  a  degree  no  j  autumn  of  the  y'car  670  a.d.  ;  the  jmslhu- 
European  can  comprehend,  should  still,  if  wious  son  of  Abdallah,  a  younger  son  of 
appealed  to  in  the  name  of  Mohammed,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Koreish  clan, 
stJirt  up  a  hero,  fling  aw.ay  life  with  a  and  therefore  of  the  highest  and  purest 
glad  laugh  of  exultation,  or  risk  a  throne  hlood  possible  in  Arabia,  of  the  only 
to  defend  a  guest ;  that  after  that  long  blood,  in  fact,  in  which  resided  any  claim, 
period,  when  its  stateliest  empires  have  however  slight,  to  superiority  throughout 
l»a88ed  away,  and  its  greatest  achieve-  the  entire  peninsula.  Englishmen,  de¬ 
ments  have  been  forgotten,  it  should  still  ceived  by  the  epithet  “  camel-driver,”  so 
be  the  only  force  able  to  hurl  Western  often  applied  to  Mohammed,  are  accustom- 
Asia  on  the  iron  civilization  of  Europe  ;  |  ed  to  consider  him  low-born,  and,  indeed, 
this  indeed  is  a  phenomenon  men  of  every  j  so  greatly  underrate  both  his  own  position 
creed  and  genei-ation  will  at  least  be  wise  '  that  of  his  country,  that  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  expend  a  few  words  in  showing  to 
what  he  reallv  was  born.  Arabia,  then, 
is  not  wh.it  ilnglishmen  habitually  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be,  a  mere  sandy  desert,  flat  as 
s.ands  generally  are,  traversed  by  bands 
of  h.ilf-starved  horeemen,  with  two  little 
frantic  real  of  the  new  converts  made  by  the  Ferazee  I  but  sacred  cities,  and  .*i  port  which  an 
Mussulmans.  |  English  frigate  can  reduce  to  reason  by  It 


*  Mohammedanism  is  still  widely  propagated  in 
India  and  Africa.  In  Africa  it  i.<<  marcliing  south,  and 
in  I^ia  its  gains  are  supposed  to  counterbalance  its 
losses  every  where  else.  In  Bengal  alone  the  con¬ 
verts  numl^r  thousands  yearly,  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  of  the  government  arises  from  the 
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bombardment.  It  is  a  vast  though  seclud¬ 
ed  peninsula,  with  an  area  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  greater  than  that 
of  Europe  west  of  the  Vistula — greater, 
th.at  is,  than  the  territories  of  four  of  the 
five  powers,  with  Germany,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Greece,  Scandinavia,  Poland,  and 
Italy  added  thereto.  This  enormous  re¬ 
gion,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  sandy 
plain,  is  traversed  by  high  ranges  of 
mountains,  filled  with  broad  plateaus, 
many  of  them  as  wide  as  European  king¬ 
doms,  and  full  of  magnificent  though 
dreary  and  awe-inspiring  scenery.  The 
highest  Arab  tribes — and  the  point  is  one 
too  often  forgotten — are  mountaineers  ; 
sliare  in  the  fervid  imagination,  the  brood¬ 
ing  and  melancholy  thought,  which  have 
in  .all  ages  distinguished  men  bred  on  the 
higher  regions  of  the  earth.  Even  the 
aridity  of  the  soil  of  Arabia,  though 
great,  is,  as  a  political  fact,  seriously  ex- 
aggenated,  partly  because  the  districts 
nearest  to  civilization  are  the  worst,  part¬ 
ly  because  travelers  select  the  winter  for 
explorations — a  time  when  even  the  fer¬ 
tile  plains  of  Upper  India  look  hideously 
desolate ;  but  chiefly  because  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  mind  has  a  difficulty  in  realizing 
territorial  vastness,  or  comprehending 
how  enormous  may  be  the  aggregate 
of  patches  of  cultiv.ation  spre.ad  over 
a  peninsula  like  Arabia.  When,  some 
two  years  ago,  the  Governor  of  Aden 
was  permitted  to  visit  Lahej,  he,  filled 
like  all  other  Englishmen  with  the  “  idea” 
of  Arabia,  was  startled  to  find  him¬ 
self,  only  a  few  miles  from  his  own  crack¬ 
ling  cinders,  amidst  pleasant  corn-lands 
and  smiling  villages,  in  which  dwelt  a  po¬ 
pulation  showing  every  sign  of  prosperity 
and  content.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  spots  in  Arabia,  to  which  the  eternal 
boundary  of  the  desert  blinds  all  but  the 
keenest  observers.  In  such  oases,  scat- 
teretl  over  the  broad  plateaus,  and  down 
the  arid  slopes,  and  amidst  the  half-w.ater- 
ed  valleys,  dwelt,  in  the  lime  of  Moham¬ 
med,  a  series  of  clans,  divided  j)olitically  as 
much  as  the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 
What  the  aggregate  of  their  numbers 
may  have  been,  is  a  point  which  for  ages 
to  come  must  remain  uncertain.  Orientals 
object  to  counting,  and  similes  derived 
from  the  stars  and  the  sands  by  the 
sea  shore  satisfy  only  the  imagination. 
Burckhardt  believed  them  to  be  four¬ 
teen  millions ;  and,  tried  by  the  only 
^est  observers  can  apply,  that  number 


'  is  within  the  truth.  It  is  nearly  ce:- 
tain,  that  at  one  time  during  the  second 
great  outflow  to  conquer  the  world,  Ara¬ 
bia  b.ad  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
her  children  scattered  over  Western  Asia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  colonized  wherever  they  conquered  ; 
and  from  Syria  to  Tetuan,  through  a  belt 
of  country  a  thousand  miles  in  depth, 
the  basis  of  the  population  is  still  Ara¬ 
bian.  It  may  be  affirmed  safely,  that 
no  race  that  ever  existed  ever  sent 
ten  per  cent  of  its  resident  population 
to  battle  at  once.  The  Convention,  when 
France  was  in  its  death  -  grapple  with 
all  Europe,  never  mustered,  on  paper, 
more  than  a  million  of  men  round  her 
standards,  or  four  j)er  cent  of  her  popula¬ 
tion.  Allowing  for  the  impulse  of  pover¬ 
ty  as  stronger  in  Arabia  than  in  France, 
we  can  not  set  the  population  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  at  less  than  fifteen  millions,  while 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  gre.atly 
exceeded  that  number.  This  population 
dwelt,  when  it  could,  in  fenced  cities  and 
strong  defensible  villages,  a  section  only 
living  in  tents  and  the  (lesert.  The  clans 
fought,  and  negotiated  for  plunder  or 
territory ;  but  their  wars,  though  constant 
and  bloody,  were  not  internecine,  and  it 
was  an  understood  rule  that  conquerors 
should  not  injure  property  more  than  they 
could  help,  fill  wells,  or  cut  down  palm- 
trees.  They  had,  moreover,  some  strong 
bonds  of  nation.al  cohesion.  The  tribes 
all  spoke  one  tongue.  The  great  majority 
either  were,  or  fancied  themselves  to  be, 
of  one  blood.  They  had  one  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  —  a  cult,  not  a  creed  —  which  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  regard  Mecca  as  sacred, 
and  the  Koreish,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  territory,  as  the  highest  among  man¬ 
kind.  Above  all,  they  had  but  one  cha¬ 
racter  and  one  social  system.  They  were 
not  divided  by  the  democratic  idea  and 
the  aristocratic  idea,  by  religious  feeling 
or  skeptical  feeling,  by  an  antagonism  of 
races  or  a  conflict  of  classes.  Every  Ar.ab 
was,  in  essentials,  like  every  other ;  full 
of  poetry  and  sentiment,  with  the  greed¬ 
iness,  which,  among  poverty-stricken 
races,  is  a  passion  ;  with  a  knowledge  of 
traditionary  history,  and  consequently  an 
ingrained  reverence  for  pedigree ;  brave, 
accustomed  to  arms,  and  carrying  the 
point  of  honor  —  revenge  for  insult  or  in¬ 
jury  to  the  clan  —  almost  to  ferocity.  All 
united,  too,  in  the  moral  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  neutrality  of  Mecca,  and 
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in  respecting  the  blood  of  Maadd,  the 
chieftain  wlio  just  one  thousand  years 
before  had  rebuilt  the  power  of  a  house 
which  stretched  back  straight  to  Ishmacl, 
and  dying,  left  Mecca  to  the  descendants 
whom  the  Arabs  called  the  Koreish. 

Mohammed,  therefore,  as  the  son  of 
Abdallah,  son  of  Abdul  Mutalik,  chief  of 
the  clan  Koreish,  was  simply  a  cadet  of 
the  highest  aristocracy  in  a  land-  of  aristo¬ 
crats,  a  man  of  the  only  tribe  from  which 
princes  could  be  expected  to  come ;  a  man 
at  least  as  well  born  as  the  descendants 
of  any  house  in  Europe  not  actually  on  a 
throne.  Poverty,  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed,  does  not  in  Asia  affect  pedigree.  A 
Brahmin  begging  is  greater  than  a  Sudra 
reigning  ;  and,  though  born  poor  himself, 
M(mammed  stood  from  his  birth  armored 
in  wealthy  relatives  and  highly-placed 
kinsmen.  The  child  was  born  after  his 
father’s  death,  and,  according  to  a  custom 
still  prevalent  in  Anabia  among  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  cities,  was  sent  at  ouce  into 
the  desert  to  breathe  a  freer  air,  and  lived 
for  five  Years  with  a  wandering  tribe  call¬ 
ed  by  tne  Arabs  the  Sons  of  Saad.  In 
the  fifth  year,  Ilalima,  his  foster-mother, 
though  fcnd  of  the  child,  was  frightened 
by  some  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  and  restor¬ 
ed  him  to  his  mother  Amina ;  but  Moham¬ 
med  never  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Thirty  years  afterward,  when 
he  had  become  comparatively  wealthy, 
he  raised  Halima  from  her  poverty,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  ap- 
pe.al  of  his  foster-father  inStantly  sufficed 
to  release  his  clan,  while  his  adopted  rela¬ 
tives  were  offered  wealth  and  position  at 
their  will.  The  only  recorded  incident  of 
his  childhood,  apart  from  legends,  was  a 
visit  to  Medina  with  his  mother  ;  a  visit 
which  stamped  itself  so  strongly  on  his 
memory,  that  at  fifty  he  remembered 
every  detail.  On  her  return  she  died, 
leaving  ]\Iohammed,  still  a  child,  to  the 
care  of  his  grandfather,  Abdul  Mutalik. 
He  speedily  followed,  and  all  |)ower  in 
Mecca  passed  to  another  branch  of  the 
Koreish,  and  away  from  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  connections.  A  wealthy  and  pow¬ 
erful  uncle,  however,  Abu  Talib,  took 
charge  of  the  boy,  and  became  so  attach¬ 
ed  to  him  th.at,  after  a  life  passed  in  strug¬ 
gles  on  his  behalf,  his  last  words  were  a 
prayer  to  his  kinsmen  to  protect  his  ne¬ 
phew.  With  this  uncle  he  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  into  Syria,  then  a  nominally  Christian 
country,  and  took  some  part  in  a  feud  call¬ 


ed  the  Sacrilegious  War,  because  it  begun 
in  the  holy  month,  and  violated,  in  the 
end,  the  sacred  territory.  Every  year, 
too,  he  w.as  j>resent  at  the  annual  fair,  at¬ 
tended  by  Christians  from  Syria,  Jews 
from  the  neighborhood,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  ;  and  listen¬ 
ed,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Koran,  to  the  elo¬ 
quent  preaching  of  the  Syrian  Bishop 
Koss,  and  to  the  orators  of  the  tribes  as 
they  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
palm  of  eloquence.  He  was  present  also 
at  a  scene  which,  if  he  had  not  himself 
proscribed  all  ait,  his  followers  in  after- 
ages  would  have  loved  to  paint.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  central  authority, 
Mecca  was  full  of  disorder,  and  the  heads 
of  four  8ul>-clans  of  the  Koreish,  tired  of 
the  misery  before  them,  met  together  at 
night  with  Mohammed  in  their  midst,  and 
swore  “by  the  avenging  Deity  to  take 
the  part  of  the  oppressed,  and  see  his 
claim  fulfilled  so  long  as  a  drop  of  water 
remained  in  the  ocean,  or  to  satisfy  the 
claim  from  their  own  resources.”  Mo¬ 
hammed  in  after  -  life  declared,  that  he 
would  not  lose  the  recollection  of  having 
been  present  when  that  oath  was  taken 
for  the  choicest  camel  in  all  Arabia. 
Though  thus  admitted  to  council  in  right 
of  his  birth,  his  daily  work  was  that  of  a 
shepherd,  an  office  then  deemed  honora¬ 
ble,  and,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  sin¬ 
gularly  free  from  vice  of  every  kind.  The 
silent,  lonely  life  must  have  done  much 
to  strengthen  a  mind  naturally  tender, 
and  increase  that  habit  of  brooding 
thought  to  which  he  was  addicted 
through  life,  and  for  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sently  an  ampler  opportunity. 

Mohammed  w'as  twenty-five  years  old 
before  any  change  took  place  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  opinions  were  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  in  advance  of  those  entertained  by 
the  same  class  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  then  asked  by  his  uncle  to  take 
charge  of  a  caravan,  which  Khadijah,  a 
wealthy  widow  of  their  house,  was  about 
to  disp.atch  to  Syria.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  traveled  to  Bostra,  a  place 
about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  Jordan, 
whence  he  returned  without  adventure, 
and  with  a  fair  but  moderate  profit  of 
cent  per  cent  on  the  caravan.  None  of 
this  profit  was  for  himself ;  but  during 
the  joui-ney  he  had  gained  something 
more  valuable  than  his  salary.  That  roy¬ 
al  sweetness  of  nature  which  from  boy-* 
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hood  distinguished  Mohammed  had  so 
impressed  a  slave  attached  to  the  cara¬ 
van,  that,  on  his  return,  he  besought  his 
leader  to  present  himself  to  the  widow, 
with  the  tidings  of  his  successful  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  slave  himself  never  tired  of 
sounding  the  praises  of  the  handsome 
agent,  and  Kha«lijah,  a  comely  widow, 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  him.  She  is  said 
by  Arabs  to  have  been  forty  ;  but  as  she 
subsequently  bore  him  six  children,  her 
age  has  been  probably  exaggerate<l.  She 
gained  her  father's  consent  while  he  was 
tipsy,  and  offered  Mohammed  marriage, 
and  his  instant  acceptance  raised  him  at 
once  to  a  place  among  tlie  wealthy  men 
of  the  city.  The*  union  was  a  happy.ono 
for  thirty  years.  Khadij.ah  left  him  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  medit.ations,  relieving  him  of 
all  cares  of  business  ;  and  Mohammed, 
giving  full  swing  to  his  natural  tempera¬ 
ment,  w’andered  incessantly  among  the 
mountains  which  overlook  Mecca,  feeding 
his  heart  with  reverie.  None  but  those 
who  have  lived  long  among  Asiatics  can 
understand  how  an  Oriental  mind  c.aii 
brood  over  an  ide.a.  It  is  j>erhap8  the 
most  marked  distinction  between  him  and 
the  Western  man.  The  European  thinks, 
the  Oriental  only  reflects,  and  if  left  to 
himself  the  idea,  turned  over  and  over 
endlessly  in  his  mind,  hardens  into  the 
consistency  of  steel.  Thenceforward  it  is 
part  of  the  fiber  of  his  mind,  something 
on  which  argument  is  lost,  on  which  he 
at  all  time.s,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
bases  immediate  action.  Mohammed  had 
not,  as  the  popular  histories  aver,  given 
himself  up  to  inquiries  into  Christianity 
.and  Judaism,  nor  is  there  .any  evidence 
that  he  ever  talked  with  a  Christian  monk 
named  Sergius  or  Nestorius,  nor  had  he 
ever  been  taught  by  a  follower  of  the 
Jewish  Scripture  ;  but  he  had  from  his 
earliest  days  been  surrounded  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  tribes  settled  in  Arabi^  and  had  learnt 
v.aguely  and  imperfectly  their  more  imagi¬ 
native  traditions,  derived,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  source  whence  Josephus  derived 
his  antiquities.  We  conjecture  this  from 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  which 
exist  in  Josephus’s  account,  and  not  in 
the  law  he  profes-sed  to  follow.  He  h.ad 
also  talked  w’ith  Christian  slaves,  particu¬ 
larly  .an  acute  Greek,  who  became  a  dis¬ 
ciple  ;  and  his  mind  brooded  over  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  these  creeds  with 
the  Pagan  cult  of  Arabia.  Gradually,  per¬ 
haps  very  early,  a  horror  of  idol-worship 


arose  in  his  mind,  a  belief  in  one  true, 
impersonal,  and  absolute  Deity,  so  strong 
and  vivid  as  to  color  his  entire  future 
life.  How  long  his  faith  was  in  develop¬ 
ment,  he  hits  not  informed  us  ;  but,  once 
developed,  it  took  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.  Brooding  for  months  in  soli¬ 
tude  on  the  tops  of  the  Hira  range,  he 
gradually  obtained  that  ecstatic  convic¬ 
tion  which,  in  better  creeds,  their  follow¬ 
ers  term  conversion,  and  with  that  con¬ 
viction  came  the  impression  that  it  had 
been  given  for  a  pur^iose  ;  that  he  had 
been  selected  to  become  the  Messenger 
of  the  Most  High,  to  preach  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  unto  all  mankind.  Thence¬ 
forward  he  esteemeil  himself  a  specially 
chosen  instrument,  one  whose  reveries 
were  revelations ;  and  throughout  his  fur¬ 
ther  life,  under  the  most  extreme  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  darkest  adversity,  Nlo- 
h:unmed  never  for  a  moment  swerved 
from  his  central  belief :  “  God  is  the 

God  :  I  am  the  Sent  of  God.”  When, 
years  after,  he  lay  hidden  in  a  cave,  with 
the  footsteps  of  his  pursuers  souliding 
overhead,  and  Abu  Bekr  his  only  com¬ 
panion,  he  cheered  his  friend  with  the 
calm  assurance,  that  though  they  were 
but  two,  God  was  the  third.  When  a 
great  tribe  offered  to  follow  him,  and 
give  him  the  sway  of  a  third  of  Arabia, 
if  he  would  leave  to  its  chief  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  authority,  he  calmly  answered  : 
“  Not  one  green  date.”  How  coiUd  au¬ 
thority  be  shared  with  the  Messenger  of 
the  Most  High  ?  This,  and  not  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  conversion  by  the  sword,  was 
what  he  announced  to  his  household ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  fact  in 
his  history,  that  the  three  nearest  to  him, 
nearer  than  any  valet  ever  was  to  his 
master,  accepted  his  assurance  of  divine 
commission.  Klnodijah  his  wife,  AH  his 
nephew,  and  Zeid  bis  freedman,  believed 
in  his  mission,  treasured  up  the  bursts  of 
mystic  jxietry  in  w'hich  his  first  convic¬ 
tions  were  expressed,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  suffering,  protracted  tlyough 
every  conoriv.able  variety  of  disaster,  re¬ 
mained  steadfast  in  the  faith  that  this  man 
was  verily  sent  of  God. 

It  was  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
(a  11.614)  th.at  Mohammed  fii-st  announced 
to  the  sneering  Meccans  that  God  had 
elected  him  Prophet  of  a  fiiith  which,  as  its 
first  step,  involved  their  secular  ruin.  Tlieir 
importance  depended  on  their  character  as 
hereditary  guardians  of  Gaza  and  Lat,  the 
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two  idols  of  the  sacred  shrine.  If  idolatry 
were  a  crime,  their  office  ended,  and  with 
it  their  rank  in  Arabia,  the  rich  tribute 
of  the  tribes,  the  gains  of  the  central 
mart,  and  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  one  city  which  no  Arab  dared  at- 
tsick.  In  exchange  for  this  they  were 
offered  an  idea ;  for  the  elevation  of 
Mecca  was  not  Mohammed’s  original  in¬ 
tention — he  rather  leaned  to  Jerusalem. 
They  sneered  carelessly,  for  Mohammed 
was  too  strongly  protected  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  but  they  rejected  him  without 
any  very  great  excitement  or  attention. 
Some  few,  however,  chiefly  among  his 
own  connections,  confided  in  him,  ignor¬ 
ant  that  many,  in  accepting  his  state¬ 
ments,  accepted  also  thrones  and  places  in 
the  front  rank  of  human  history.  Abu 
Bekr,  a  chief  of  the  Bani  Saym,  a  sub¬ 
clan  of  the  Koreish,  listened  to  the  new 
revelation  gladly,  and  lived  and  died — re¬ 
fugee,  soldier,  vizier,  and  caliph — always 
the  bosom-friend  and  believing  disciple 
of  his  kinsman.  Saad,  the  next  disciple, 
w'as  a  nephew  of  Mohammed’s  mother, 
Amina ;  Zoheir,  the  next,  a  nephew  of 
Khadijah ;  Othnnan,  the  next,  a  grandson 
of  Abdul  Mutalik,  Mohammed’s  grand¬ 
father  ;  and  Abdul  Kuhainan,  the  fifth, 
was  of  the  Bani  Zohra,  Amina’s  clan. 
Numerous  slaves  also  announced  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  new  opinions.  Abu  Bekr  ex¬ 
hausted  great  wealth  for  an  Arab  in  pur¬ 
chasing  slaves  who  had  been  persecuted 
for  their  admiration  of  Mohammed,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  Islam  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  adherence  to  one  high 
principle.  The  slave  who  embraces  Is¬ 
lam  is  free  ;  not  simply  a  freed  man,  but 
a  free  citizen,  the  equal  of  all  save  the 
Saltan,  competent  de,  facto  as  well  as  dt 
jure  to  all  and  every  office  in  the  state. 
The  total  number  w’as  few,  not  five  score  ; 
bat  after  four  years  of  preaching  it  had 
become  sufficient  to  arouse  discontent  and 
enmity.  The  Koreish  dared  not  attack 
Mohammed  himself,  for  he  was  protected 
by  bis  relatives ;  but  they  jeered  at  him, 
and  threatened  the  disciples,  who  one  by 
one  dropped  into  the  little  house  where 
he  preached,  still  called  the  House  of  Is¬ 
lam,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  one  God  and  his  Messenger.  So  fierce 
became  the  persecution,  that  Mohammed 
sent  some  of  his  followers  to  Abyssi¬ 
nia,  and  even  tried  by  a  momentary  con¬ 
cession  to  idolatry  to  gain  them  protec¬ 
tion  from  assault.  The  Meccans  heard 
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with  delight  that  he  had  named  Ozza  and 
Lat,  the  two  great  idols,  as  intercessors 
before  the  Throne ;  but  the  weakness 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  the  storm,  in¬ 
tensified  by  disappointment,  raged  more 
violently  than  ever.  His  uncle,  Abu  I'a- 
lib,  was  compelled  to  threaten  all  who 
should  attack  him  with  death ;  and  when, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  preaching,  two 
powerful  citizens,  Omar  and  Hamza,  j)ro- 
fessed  themselves  disciples,  even  his  influ¬ 
ence  could  not  restrain  the  Koreish  from 
proceeding  to  extremities.  They  solemn¬ 
ly  placed  all  the  descendants  of  ILashim, 
Mohammed’s  greatgrandfather,  under  the 
ban,  refused  to  intermarry  with  them,  or 
trade  with  them,  or  8uj)ply  them  with 
food,  and  drove  them  en  masse  into  the 
quartier  occupied  by  the  relatives  and  de¬ 
scendants  of  Abu  Talib.  There  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  city,  none  ventur¬ 
ing  to  sell  them  any  thing  except  by 
stealth,  and  none  of  them  dai  ing  to  go 
out  except  during  the  holy  month,  when 
Mecca  was  a  sanctuary  to  all  Arabs.  In 
this  imprisonment  the  Prophet  and  his 
followers  remained  three  years,  until  his 
enemies,  wearied  out,  accepted  the  acci¬ 
dental  destruction  of  the  paper  on  whicli 
the  ban  was  written  as  a  sign  that  God 
willed  the  interdict  to  be  lifted.  The  re¬ 
lease,  however,  was  followed  by  the 
deaths  of  Khadijah  and  Abu  Talib,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  minis¬ 
try  Moh.ammed  found  himself  with  his 
means  diminished,  his  band  of  followers 
not  increased,  his  protector  dead,  and  the 
Koreish  at  last  apparently  at  liberty  to 
extirpate  his  disciples.  In  this  extremity 
he  resolved  on  an  enterprise  which,  we 
agree  W’ith  Mr.  Muir,  would  alone  suffice 
to  prove  his  own  belief  in  his  mission. 
Followed  only  by  Zeid,  he  set  out  ior 
Tayif,  a  city  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 
Mecca,  inhabited  by  Pagans  of  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  bigoted  character,  and  boldly  apjwaled 
to  its  people  for  aid,  protection,  and  be¬ 
lief.  They  stoned  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  he  retunied  to  Mecca  wounded  inml 
defeated,  c:dmly  repeating  to  himself: 
“Thy  anger,  O  Ix)rd,  alone  I  dread.” 
The  Koreish  were  exulting  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  victory,  when  aid  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  in  another  quarter. 

In  the  season  of  pilgrimage,  a.d.  620, 
Mohammed,  who  always  preached  to  tho 
crowds  which  at  that  season  gathere<l 
from  all  parts  of  Mecca,  had  attracted 
the  regard  of  a  few  pilgrims  from  the 
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rival  though  inferior  city  of  Medina. 
Tlie  Jews  were  powerful  in  Medina,  and 
the  idolaters  there  had  gathered  from 
them  a  vague  idea  that  a  mighty  prophet 
was  at  hand,  whom  it  was  advisable  lor 
the  idolaters  speedily  to  conciliate.  Five 
or  six  of  them  took  Mohammed  to  be  the 
prophet  expected,  and  they  promised  on 
the  next  pilgrimage  to  bring  him  more 
of  their  brethren.  Time  is  nothing  in  the 
East,  where  nothing  ever  occurs;  but 
tliat  year  must  have  been  a  weary  one  to 
the  prophet  and  his  followers.  It  passed 
away,  however,  and  at  the  next  pilgrim¬ 
age  the  number  of  the  Medinese  was 
doubled,  and  twelve  converts  took  fhe 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Mohammed.  Again 
they  were  sent  home,  and  again  Moham¬ 
med,  with  the  stolid  patience  wliich  in  Eu¬ 
rope  belongs  only  to  the  greatest,  and  in 
Asia  to  every  body,  waited  through  the 
year  in  peace.  lie  even  intermitted 
preaching,  keeping  his  followers  in  heart 
by  occasional  revelations,  and  confirming 
his  own  authority  by  the  distinct  an¬ 
nouncement,  “Whoso  obeyeth  not  God 
and  his  pro{»het,  verily  to  him  shall  be  the 
fire  of  hell,”  a  declaration  almost  superb 
in  its  pride  when  the  circumstances  arc 
considered.  The  men  who  were  to  obey  it 
were  his  own  kinsmen,  men  who  had  known 
him  from  his  youth  up,  who  lived  with 
him  almost  in  imprisonment  in  Abu  Talib’s 
quartier,  among  whom  he  ate  and  slept, 
and  had  begun  to  marry  wives,  to  whom 
his  demeanor  in  every  hour  of  the  day 
was  thoroughly  known.  Twelve  years 
of  Mohammed’s  preaching,  eight  of  their 
fidelity,  had  brought  them  nothing  except 
injury  to  their  substance,  and  the  hatred 
ot  their  relatives;  they  had  no  conceiv¬ 
able  chance  of  earthly  power,  and  most 
of  them  little  chance  of  escaping  the 
Koreish.  Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  their 
tribulation,  while  still  sick  with  longing 
for  aid  from  a  distant  and  inferior  city, 
Mohammed  asserted  authority  without 
limit  or  bound,  and  was  cheerfully,  even 
eagerly  obeyed.  The  year  passed  at  last, 
and  this  time  a  numerous  nand,  seventy- 
three  men  in  all,  met  him  from  Medina,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  stony  val¬ 
ley  of  Akaba,  swore  to  obey  Mohammed, 
and  protect  him  with  their  lives.  Great 
precations  had  been  taken  to  insure  secre- 
sy  ;  but  the  Koreish  heard  of  the  meeting, 
and  pursued  the  retiring  Medinese.  They 
returned,  however,  from  a  fruitless  expe- 
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dition,  and  in  a  few  days  Mohammed  gave 
the  command  :  “  Depart  unto  Medina.” 

Secretly,  by  twos  and  threes,  his  disciples 
left  the  city  ;  and  as  house  after  house 
was  deserted,  and  quartier  after  quartier 
became  vacant,  the  Koreish  looked  on 
with  amaze.  Themselves  an  aristocracy, 
they  could  not  comprehend  the  faith  which 
induced  wealthy  men  of  high  blood  to  go 
forth  penniless  to  a  distant  and  usually 
hostile  city,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away,  at  the  bidding  of  one  no  greater 
than  themselves.  Mohammed  staid  to 
the  last ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  rumor  reached 
him  that  the  Koreish  had  resolved  on  hisj 
death,  that  he  and  his  faithful  Abu  Bekr 
fled  from  Mecca.  Fearful  of  pursuit,  they 
ascended  the  mountain  Thaur,  and  there 
lived  three  days,  hunted  by  the  Koreish, 
who  at  one  time  passed  over  the  cave  in 
which  they  lay  concealed,  and  fed  by  a 
shepherd  formerly  in  Abu  Bekr’s  employ. 
On  the  third  night,  the  twentieth  June 
622,  the  Prophet  commenced  his  ride,  and- 
reached  Medina  in  safety  with  his  friend. 
His  family,  and  that  of  Abu  Bekr,  remain¬ 
ed  in  ^lecca,  protected  by  the  strong 
clans  to  which  they  belonged,  until  they 
also  set  out  for  Medina,  and  the  Hegira 
—  the  flight,  from  which  one  fourth  of  the 
population  of  earth  compute  time  —  was 
at  last  complete.  Eight  years  of  public 
preaching  and  teaching  the  unity  of  God 
had  ended  in  this,  the  flight  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  from  the  city  in  which  bis  ancestors 
reigned,  with  the  loss  of  his  patrimony 
and  that  of  his  scanty  following. 

The  points  on  which  this  narrative  dif¬ 
fers  from  those  commonly  circulated  will 
be  at  once  perceived.  The  legendary  ele¬ 
ments  is  in  tlie  first  place  entirely  struck 
out.  The  miraculous  light  which  shone 
from  Amina,  the  long  conversations  with 
Nestorius,  the  spider’s  web  woven  across 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  on  Mount  Thaur, 
and  a  hundred  stories  of  like  character, 
which  only  distract  attention  from  the 
true  facts  of  his  career,  are  entirely  omit¬ 
ted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  element  of 
which  figures  so  strongly  in  real  life, 
and  has  so  little  influence  on  fiction,  is 
once  more  restored  to  its  legitimate  place. 
Mohammed  was  for  three  years  j^ssure<l 
of  his  own  mission  before  he  ventured  to 
preach,  and  four  before  he  had  made  a 
convert  beyond  Khadijah,  Ali,  and  Zeid. 
He  was  six  years  striving  in  vain  to  con¬ 
vince  the  citizens  of  Mecca  before  he 
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made  any  offer  to  the  men  of  Medina,  and 
then  he  waited  two  more  to  organize  their 
assistance,  and  fled  at  last  ratiier  for  the 
sake  of  his  followers  and  his  faith  than  for 
his  own.  His  own  life  was  probably  in  no 
especial  danger.  Had  he  been  put  to 
death,  all  the  sons  of  Abdul  Mutalik,  and 
all  the  descendants  of  Hashim,  all  the  rela* 
tions  of  Khadijah,  and  all  the  kinsmen  of 
Abu  Bekr,  four  strong  houses  out  of  the 
ruling  clan,  would  have  pursued  the 
murderers  to  the  destruction  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  kiusineii.  A  sense  of  this 
danger  was  never  wholly  absent  from  the 
minds  of  the  Koreish,  who,  moreover,  al¬ 
ways  received  the  slightest  concession 
from  Mohammed  with  undisguised  exulta¬ 
tion.  The  real  marvel  is  not  in  his  safety, 
which  was  protected  by  the  social  system 
of  Mecca,  but -in  the  amazing  constancy 
which  induced  him  year  after  year  through 
the  whole  maturity  of  manhood  to  strug¬ 
gle  on,  proclaiming  his  divine  mission, 
preaching  the  unity  of  God,  and  demand¬ 
ing  obedience  to  his  prophets,  confirming 
the  faith  of  his  followers,  strengthening 
the  weak,  speaking  kindly  to  the  few  back¬ 
sliders,  every  day  building  up  a  dominion 
over  their  hearts  which,  in  all  the  changes 
of  his  career,  never  grew  feeble,  which 
induced  them,  as  we  shall  sec,  to  pour  out 
their  lives  like  water,  and,  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all,  oom polled  them  after  his  death, 
to  sacrifice  themselves  in  defense  of  the 
truth  of  his  pretensions.  To  suppose 
that  such  inflence  was  aver  wielded  by  a 
man  who  did  not  believe  in  himself,  is  to 
us  an  absurd  sketch  of  credulity,  and  his 
personal  power  indicates  at  once  the 
character  Mohammed  must  have  borne. 
Authority  of  that  kind  is  given  only  to 
one  class  of  men,  the  leader  in  whom  im¬ 
mutable  will  makes  the  manner  gentle 
and  the  speech  kindly,  while  it  confci-s  al¬ 
so  that  grave  dignity  and  that  consistent 
habit  of  thought  before  which  the  mass 
of  men  bend  as  easily  as  clay  to  the  pot¬ 
ter.  And  this  we  find  to  have  been  the 
character  universally  ascribed  to  Moham¬ 
med.  Mr.  Muir,  who  is  no  apologist, 
8pe.ak8  repeatedly  of  the  gentle  stateliness 
wdiich  was  his  first  obvious  attribute,  as  it 
is  that  of  all  man  whom  God  intends  for 
princes. 

“  A  remarkable  feature  was  the  urbanity  and 
consideration  with  which  Mohammed  treated 
even  the  most  insifrnifleant  of  his  followers. 
Modesty  and  kindness,  patience,  self-denial,  and 
generosity,  pervaded  his  conduct,  and  riveted 
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the  affections  of  all  around  him.  He  disliked  to 
say  No;  if  unable  to  reply  to  a  petitioner  in 
the  afBrmative,  he  preferred  to  remain  silent. 

.  .  .  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  making 
each  individual  in  a  company  think  that  hf  was 
the  most  favored  guest.  When  he  met  any  one 
rtjoicing,  he  would  seize  him  eagerly  and  cor¬ 
dially  by  the  hand.  With  the  bereaved  and 
afflicted  he  sympathized  tenderly.  Gentle  and 
unbending  towards  little  children,  he  would  not 
distain  to  accost  a  group  of  them  at  play  with 
the  salutation  of  peace.  He  shared  his  foo^  even 
in  times  of  scarcity,  with  others ;  and  was  sedu¬ 
lously  solicitous  for  the  personal  comfort  of  every 
one  about  him.  A  kindly  and  benevolent  dis¬ 
position  pervades  all  these  illustrations  of  his 
character.” 

Ten  years  of  command  and  self-re¬ 
straint  do  not  diminish  dignity  ;  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  rode  into  Medina,  in  all  things 
fulfilling  the  highest  Oriental  ideal  of  llie 
true  king.  Tall  and  spare,  and  of  amaz¬ 
ing  strength,  with  his  cheek  still  ruddy, 
and  his  beard  falling  in  black  waves,  just 
streaked  with  silver,  to  his  wai.st,  his 
manner  soft  to  feminine  grace,  his  eye 
black,  restless,  .and  slightly  bloodshot,  and 
his  gait  that  of  one  who  ascends  a  hill, 
that  is,  firm  but  springing,  he  must  have 
looked  as  fit  to  be  a  leader  of  men  as  any 
the  Arabs  had  ever  seen.  Add  to  these 
advantages,  birth  derived  from  the  sacred 
race,  the  unhesitating  devotion  of  a  small 
but  long-tried  band,  a  widespread  fame 
throughout  Arabia,  some  political  popu¬ 
larity  in  Medina,  and  a  claim  to  authority 
men  could  not  even  examine,  much  less 
question,  and  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
true  position  of  Moh.ammed  as  the  so-call¬ 
ed  “  powerless  fugitive”  rode  into  the  city, 
which  had  turned  out  its  population  in 
mingled  curiosity  and  awe. 

The  first  half  of  the  life  of  Mohammed 
was  completed,  and  also  the  first  lialf  of 
his  religion.  Up  to  this  time,  he  preach¬ 
ed  only  a  faith,  but  henceforward  he  was 
to  pile  upon  this  a  cult,  a  scries  of  ob¬ 
servances,  and  many  laws  which  had  no 
■  necessary  bearing  upon  religion  at  all.  He 
I  merged  the  prophet  in  the  legislator,  and 
I  it  i^  as  the  legislator  that  in  Europe  he 
has  been  most  harshly  judged.  His  creed, 
as  evolved  at  Mecca,  had  a  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity,  lost  to  Europeans  in  their  un¬ 
conscious  confusion  between  creed  and 
laws.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  doz<-n 
lines.  Mohammedanism,  stripped  of  its 
accessories,  is  pure  theism,  enjoining  just¬ 
ice,  brotherhood  among  the  faithful,  ab¬ 
stinence  from  breaches  of  the  universal 
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moral’ law,  the  sexual  law  partially  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  persistent  and  regular  pub¬ 
lic  prayer.  That  is  the  substance  of  Is¬ 
lam,  the  only  creed  essential  to  Mussul¬ 
man  salvation,  the  only  law  binding  upon 
the  soul.  An  active  Moslem  ought  also  to 
perform  his  social  duties,  to  obey  the  Kha- 
lif,  to  defend  the  faith  by  arms,  to  bind 
himself  under  some  few  ceremonial  laws. 
But  all  the  doctors  agree  that  ho  who  ob¬ 
serves  only  the  precepts  just  quoted,  as, 
for  examjtle,  a  cripple,  will  still  be  saved  ; 
that  the  remainder  are  the  ornaments  of 
Islam,  rather  than  its  foundation.  The 
notion  of  an  inevitable  fate,  of  a  power 
before  which  human  eflfort  is  powerless, 
and  which  is  now  universal  in  the  Moh.am- 
medan  world,  was  no  idea  of  the  Pro- 
j)het.  He  doubtless  c.aused  it  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rigor  with  which  he  pressed  upon  j 
his  followers  the  notion  of  the  immedi.ate  ! 
and  incessant  application  of  the  divine 
j)Ower  to  earthly  .affairs  —  a  notion  which  | 
makes  the  strong  Puritan  doubly  ener-  i 
gelic,  but  inclines  the  weaker  Asiatic  to  | 
indolent  .acquiescence ;  but  it  was  no  theo-  ! 
ry  of  the  Koran.  i 

Europeans  will  readily  perceive  wherein 
this  scheme  falls  short  of  perfect  religious  ! 
harmony.  As  a  religion  for  the  soul.  Mo-  \ 
hammedanism  is  too  negative,  fails  to  meet 
the  inherent  sense  of  sin,  and  entirely  j 
omits  the  great  correlative  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  love  to  God,  as  a  motive  to  ac- ' 
tion.  By  Asiatics,  however,  who  consid- ; 
er  that  love  and  obedience  are  not  so  much  ' 
cause  and  effect  as  absolutely  synony-  [ 
inous,  this  deficiency  is  rarely  felt ;  and  in 
all  other  respects  Islam,  as  a  creed,  is  an 
enormous  adv.ance,  not  only  on  all  idola¬ 
tries,  but  on  all  systems  of  purely  human 
origin.  It  utterly  roots  out  idolatry,  and 
restores  the  one  ever-living  God  to  his 
true  place,  if  not  in  the  heart,  at  least  in 
the  imagination  and  reverence  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  establishes  the  principle,  not  in¬ 
deed  of  benevolence  toward  all  God’s 
cre.atures,  but  of  benevolence  toward  all 
who  have  deserved  it  by  expressing  their 
faith  in  the  one  true  Deity.  It  prohibits 
all  the  universally  recognized  crimes  save 
one,  makes  temjrerance  a  religious  obliga- 1 
tion,^and  finally  releases  its  followers  at 
once  and  forever  from  the  burden  of  a 
cult,  of  a  law  which  made  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servance  a  source  or  condition  of  salva 
•tion.  Prayer  does  not  become  a  cere¬ 
mony  because  it  is  fixed  for  stated  times, 
and  the  Koran  never  intended  it  should 


degenerate  into  a  form.  Other  ceremony 
in  Islam  there  was  none,  circumcision  be¬ 
ing  no  where  ordained,  and  only  retained 
by  the  Moslem  in  imiution  of  their  Pagan 
ancestors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Moh.am- 
nied  was  circumcised  himself ;  and  the 
learned  reasons  assigned  by  commentators 
for  Mohammed’s  adoption  of  this  rite  are 
just  so  many  exercises  of  mistaken  in¬ 
genuity. 

There  remains  one  other  point  which 
in  Europe  is  considered,  justly  enough,  a 
dogma  of  Islam  —  the  duty  of  extending 
the  faith  by  force.  This,  however,  form¬ 
ed  no  part  of  the  doctrine  as  preached 
at  Mecca.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Mohammed  had  ever  thought  out  his  ter¬ 
rible  sentence  —  the  sword  is  the  key  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  the  dogma  which,  chim¬ 
ing  in  it  as  it  does  with  the  fierce  courage 
of  the  bravest  of  Asiatic  r.aces,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  “  the  triumph  and  the  vanity,  the 
rapture  of  the  strife,”  the  grandeur  of 
moral  well-doing,  has  proved  the  politi¬ 
cal  safeguard  of  the  5lu8sulman  tribes, 
urging  them  onward  perpetually  to 
bro<ader  dominion,  and  enabling  then;, 
when  defeated,  to  die  fighting  in  the  as¬ 
sured  hope  of  a  sensual  immortality.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  at  .Mecca  Mohammed 
never  issued  the  command  in  any  distinct 
form,  and  th.at  he  hoped  against  hope, 
for  twelve  long  years,  to  succeed  by  the 
simple  massiveness  of  his  doctrine  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  own  tongue.  It  was 
in  all  probability  not  till  the  resort  of  the 
Koreish  to  force  made  him  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  argument  w'ould  henceforward  be  even 
accessible  to  them,  that  the  thought  of 
compulsion,  of  arguments  addressed  to 
the  fears  inste.ad  of  the  reason,  flashed 
.across  his  mind.  The  idea,  however,  was 
developed  fullgrown,  for  the  Sura  which 
recommended  the  fii*st  w’ar  with  JSIecca 
promised  also  panadise  to  him  who  fell  in 
arras ;  and  of  all  the  revelations  this  was 
the  one  most  eagerly  believed.  It  is  to 
this  day  the  last  which  a  skej)tical  Mo¬ 
hammedan  doubts,  and  it  exercises  a  pow< 
er  over  inferior  races  almost  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  the  sway  Christian  truth  can 
sometimes  obtain.  It  is  related  of  Tip- 
poo’s  Hindoo  converts,  seventy  thousand 
of  whom  were  made  Mussulmans  by  force 
in  a  single  day,  that  this  was  the  doctrine 
they  accepted  with  their  hearts  ;  and  at 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam  they  courted 
de.ath  in  scores — men  utterly  lost  to  every 
call  of  honor,  or  patriotism,  or  family  af- 
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fectioii,  whose  only  occupation  is  eating,  him  with  any  thing  but  a  faint  shadow 
and  whose  only  recreation  is  woman,  still  of  the  despotic  power  which  must  apper- 
thrill  with  excitement  at  the  summons  tain  to  a  recognized  vicegerent  of  God. 
for  the  faith,  and  meet  death  with  a  con-  But  the  additional  belief  that  death  in 
tempt  the  Red  Indian  could  only  envy.  In  war  is  an  instant  passport  to  heaven  turn- 
the  recent  war  in  Upper  Indio,  even  the  ed  all  his  followers  into  willing  con- 
Highlanders  wavered  as  the  Ghazees  flung  scripts,  and  war  into  the  most  solemn  and 
themselves  on  their  bayonets;  and  the  most  sacred  of  ordinary  duties.  Imagine 
Moplahs  have  been  known  to  yell  with  the  Puritan  soldiers  convinced,  not  only 
exultation  as  the  bayonets  passed  through  that  their  cause  was  favored  of  God,  but 
them  far  enough  to  allow  their  short  that  Cromwell  was  his  vicegerent,  and 
knives  to  stab  deep.  The  promulgation  that  the  day  of  Judgment  could  never  ar- 
of  this  order  marked  the  completion  of  rive  for  the  soldier  slain  in  battle,  and  we 
a  political  rather  than  a  religious  posi-  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
tion.  Mohammed  could  add  nothing  to  first  followers  of  Mohammed  advanced  to 
his  power  as  prince — no  compact  with  his  the  conflict  with  the  infidels, 
people,  no  conceivable  eublilty  of  legisla-  (to  bk  co.NcLrDKD.) 

tion,  no  fiinaticism  of  loyalty  could  invest 
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TUf.  golden  Julian  morn  was  gleaming  o’er  me, 

The  diamond  sUrs  were  waning  one  by  one, 

When,  lo  I  methought  a  vision  rose  before  me, 

Two  maidens,  beauteous  as  the  lising  sun. 

On  the  pale  brows  of  one  were  towers  shining, 

A  glory  burst  like  Here’s  from  her  eyes ; 

But  round  the  other's  forehead  I  saw  twining 
Laurels  and  roses  bright  as  brightest  skies. 

Then,  quoth  the  first :  “  My  name,  beloved,  is  Power : 

I  come  to  thee,  and  woo  thee  for  mine  own  ; 

Wealth,  grandeur,  titles — these  shall  be  thy  dower. 

But  thou  must  seek,  court,  worship  me  alone. 

The  marble  palace  glittering  in  its  glory. 

The  pomp,  the  power,  the  attributes  of  kings, 

The»e  I  can  give  thee,  with  a  name  in  story ; 

Canst  thou  for  tliese  put  forth  thine  eagle  wings  ?” 

Then,  quoth  the  second :  “  Pomp,  and  power,  and  palace, 
And  royal  wealth  and  grandeur  arc  not  mine ; 

I  can  not  give  thee  garden,  bower,  or  chalice. 
Resplendent  with  its  gems,  and  crowned  with  wine. 

Titles  I  can  not  vaunt,  sway  can  not  proffer. 

In  sooth,  what  I  can  give,  I  scarce  can  name ; 

Thy  bright  soul  seeks  not  gaud,  nor  gaudy  coffer — 

I  know  thee — know  it — what  thou  lov’st  is  Fame. 
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“  Thi»  I  can  give  thee,  on  thy  temples  wreathing, 
Immortal  honor,  glory  ne’er  to  end ; 

Renown,  unto  all  future  times  bequeathing 
A  bright  example,  guiding  foe  and  friend. 

A  shining  place  in  history— a  splendor 

Out-dazzling  kings — the  sunshine  drowns  the  star — 

A  name  to  which  all  time  its  meed  shall  render, 

Which  Change  can  ne’er  destroy,  nor  Folly  mar.” 

She  ceased,  and  I  was  left  alone  unguidcd, 

A  little  cradled  child  to  choose  between 

Power  and  Fame  I — alas !  alas  I  divided. 

Why  should  these  golden  goddesses  be  seen  ? 

Why  should  not  Fame  and  Power,  like  smiling  Graces, 
Wander  along  the  earth  to  woo  and  win  ? 

Why  should  not  he  who  seeks  the  soft  embraces 
Of  Power,  gain  them  but  by  aid  of  Sin 

I  know  not — care  not  Virgin  Fame  immortal. 

To  thee,  and  not  to  Power  I  yield  my  soul ; 

Guide  her,  oh  !  guide  her  through  thy  crystal  portal. 
Blazon  her  name  upon  thy  bannerol. 

What  care  I  for  the  lures  of  proud  dominion  ? 
Dominion  is  of  earth,  and  scents  of  crime ; 

Give  me,  sweet  Fame,  to  soar,  with  heavenly  pinion 
Above  the  paltry  pride  of  earth  sublime. 


from  the  Temple  Ber  Magtilne. 

KISGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  DIAMONDS,  OR  PRECIOUS  STONES. 


Stoxes  proper  for  personal  adornment 
m.ay  be  cUassed  as — first  and  supreme  of 
all,  of  a  species  apart,  peculiar,  and  isolat¬ 
ed,  bolding  no  connection  with  any  other 
“  mineral  flower,”  but  standing  alone  in 
its  kingly  jiride — the  diamond  ;  then  the 
nincesof  the  throne,  the  hyaline  or  g1a.ss- 
ike  crystals — such  as  the  ruby,  sappliire, 
emerald,  etc. — what  fine  people  call  “  hy¬ 
aline  corindons  then  the  translucent  sili¬ 
cates,  rock-crystal,  and  all  the  transparent 
qu.artz  group ;  then  feldspar,  chalcedony, 
lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  jasper  ;  then  jet 
and  amber  and  coral ;  and,  last  of  all,  that 
peerless  bit  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  gela¬ 
tine,  the  moonlight-colored  pearl  hid  in 
the  depths  of  the  Indian  Seas.  This  is 
not  quite  the  classification  of  mineralogy. 


nor  yet  of  taste  or  commercial  value,  but 
it  answers  the  purposes  of  the  present 
paper. 

And  first  as  to  the  diamond,  that  mine¬ 
ral  king,  crowned  with  such  a  diadem  of 
glory  as  no  other  created  thing  possesses. 
The  diamond — Adama.s,  or  the  Indomita¬ 
ble,  as  it  was  called — is  the  hardest  body 
known  :  it  refuses  to  be  tried  save  by  its 
peers,  and  will  not  be  cut  or  polished  by 
any  thing  yet  discovered  but  itself.  A 
diamond  must  be  cut  by  a  diamond,  and 

Eolished  by  diamond-dust ;  and  when  De 
loot’s  apocryphal  friend,  the  learned  phy¬ 
sician,  said  he  could  stick  one  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and  divide  it  into  scales  by 
the  help  of  his  nails  alone,  we  are  sorry  to 
s.ay  that  De  Boot’s  apocryphal  friend  ut- 


*  “  It  very  rarely  happens  ”  says  Macchiavelli,  “  or  perhaps,  never  occurs,  that  a  person  exalts  himself 
from  a  humble  station  to  great  dignity  without  employing  either  force  or  fraud.” — Refections  on  Livy, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
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tered  simple  fabrications.  Unless,  indeed,  be  grea-sy,  soft,  and  comparatively  value- 
he  had  found  out,  in  a  secret  Baconian  less.  Diamonds  are  often  found  colored, 
kind  of  way,  that  diamond  was  only  pure  and  when  so  are  valuable  in  pro|>ortion  to 
carbon — the  spiritual  evolution  of  coal,  the  fullness  and  richness  of  the  tint ;  .as 
the  realization  of  the  carbonic  ideal — and  witness  Mr.  I|oj>e’s  magnificent  blue  <lia- 
so,  when  he  spoke  of  the  gem,  meant  only  mond,  and  that  glorious  green  gem  which 
the  chrysalis — diamond  in  its  antenatal  forms  the  button  in  the  King  of  8a.\ony’s 
tomb — diamond  with  a  smutty  face  and  a  state-hat.  Even  perfectly  black  diamonds 
flaming  tongue — diamond  burning  in  the  have  been  found,  but  these  are  rare ;  ami 
grate,  and  helping  to  cook  kid-steaks  or  Mr.  Meyer’s,  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  was 
fry  the  inevitable  omelet  —  di.amond  as  held  to  be  a  great  curiosity.  It  weighed 
coal  or,  scientifically,  carbon.  But  as  De  three  hundred  and  fifty  carats,  (a  carat  is 
Boot  gives  another  anecdote  of  another  equal  to  three  and  one  sixth  grains  troy, 
apocryphal  friend  of  his,  who  knew  of  his  six  carats  being  equal  to  nineteen  grains 
own  knowledge  that  a  lady  had  two  he-  troy,)  and  was  so  hard  that  nothing  could 
reditary  diamonds,  male  and  female,  which  cut  or  polish  it,  not  even  the  dust  of  its 
engendered  other  diamonds  ill  a  quite  sat-  white  brethren.  The  small,  soft,  and  ill- 
isfactory  and  matrimonial  manner,  we  may  complexioned  diamonds,  neither  purely 
dismiss  his  assertions  with  more  respect  colorless  nor  richly  tinged,  are  broken  up 
for  his  learning  than  reliance  on  his  ac-  for  diamond-dust  worth  fifty  pounds  the 
curacy.  It  w'as  a  very  common  belief,  ounce,  and  used  for  cutting  cameos  and 
though,  that  all  the  nobler  gems  were  onyxes,  as  w’ell  as  for  polishing  their  un- 
sexual,  as  also  that  they  possessed  various  civilized  relations.  Indeed,  carnelians, 
mystic  and  even  intelligent  qualities  which  j  agates,  cairngorms,  etc.,  could  not  be  en- 
bound  them  up  in  close  relation  with  man.  1  graved  by  any  other  agent  than  diamond- 
Thus  they  all  represented  certain  spiritual  j  dust ;  though  the  ancients  engraved  evey 
and  moral  virtues ;  they  all  gave  certain  I  the  “  hyaline  corindons  ”  by  means  of 
powere  to  their  w’earers  ;  they  all  showed  !  their  metal  tools  alone,  and  made  no  use 
the  presence  of  poison — some  of  them  of  diamond-dust.  But  we  have  lost  a  few 
turning  dark  and  turbid,  others  pale  and  arts,  as  well  as  gained  many,  since  the 
sickly,  and  some  shattering  themselves  to  days  of  our  brave  old  bearded  elders, 
pieces  in  passionate  despair  and  abhor-  The  difterence  between  brilliant,  rose, 
rence  at  its  touch.  But,  beyond  these  and  t.able  diamonds  consists  only  in  the 
useful  generic  properties,  the  diamond  j  cutting.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
had  its  own  peculiar  virtues  such  as  none  |  ago  all  diamonds  were  cut  with  four  flat 
other  possessed.  Thus,  u-hen  worn  in  the  surfaces — these  were  Indian-cut  or  table 
ephod  of  the  Jewish  hi^i-priest,  it  gave  j  diamonds;  later  they  were  cut  in  the  form 
token  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac-  j  of  half  a  polyhedron  resting  on  a  plane 
cused.  If  guilty,  the  gem  became  dim  |  section — this  was  the  rose  diamond  ;  and 
and  lustreless;  if  guilty  unto  death,  it '  a  short  time  after  this  innovation  Mazarine 
flamed  with  a  sullen  flare  of  fierce  blood-  j  caused  twelve  to  be  cut  as  brilliants,  yet 
red  ;  but  if  innocent,  it  shone  with  ten-  j  known  among  the  crown-jewels  of  France 
ftdd  glory.  The  diamond  symbolized  in-  .as  the  Twelve  Mazarines.  That  is,  they 
nocence,  justice,  faith,  strength,  and  the  were  cut  into  the  form  of  two  truncated 
impassivity  of  fate,  and,  under  the  name  pyramids,  the  upper,  or  bizel,  being  much 
of  Adamant,  expressed  all  that  human  life  more  deeply  truncated  than  the  lower,  or 
knows  of  unchangeable  will  and  the  power  collet,  and  having  thirty-two  facets  inclin- 
of  resistance.  “  It  gives  way  to  no  sort  j  ed  under  different  angles,  while  the  lower 
of  matter,  neither  fire  nor  iron,”  says  Ca- 1  has  but  twenty-four ;  each  facet,  both  of 
millus  Leonard  us,  physician  to  Csesar  Bor- j  the  bizel  and  collet  side,  having  its  own 
gia,  “  but  despises  all ;”  and  an  old  black- 1  distinctive  name  and  arbitrary  proportion, 
letter  book  says  that  “  God  hath  induyd  '  This  is  the  most  effective,  but  the  most 
hym  with  greatter  vertues  than  many  wasteful,  way  of  cutting  diamonds — about 
other  stones,”  albeit  all  are  indued  with  onehalfthe  weight  being  lost  in  converting 
many.  them  into  brilliants  or  roses  from  the  rough. 

If  a  diamond  has  a  greenish  tinge  on  Old  diamonds  are  more  carefully  cut  than 
the  thick  vail  or  covering  which  it  has  :  the  quite  modern,  and  are  worth  forty  or 
worn  in  the  mine,  it  wdll  prove  a  fair  and  j  fifty  per  cent  more.  The  most  celebrated 
noble  gem ;  if  tinged  with  yellow,  it  will  j  diamonds  known  at  the  present  day  are, 
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first,  the  “  Orloff,”  or  “Grand  Russian,” 
weighing  one  liundred  and  ninety-three 
carats,  called  “  The  Moon  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  ”  when  it  belonge<l  to  Nadir-Shah, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  when  it 
made  one  of  the  idol’s  eyes  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Rrahminical  temple,  whence  a  horny- 
fisted  French  soldier  stole  it.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Shafrass,  the  Man  of  Millions 
living  at  Balsura,  (1747  ;)  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  when  reports  had  died 
away,  and  the  scent  after  the  missing 
twin  of  poor  ^lonocnlos  had  grown  cold, 
it  was  offered  for  sale  at  Amsterdam,  and 
pnrclnised  by  Count  Orloff  for  his  impe¬ 
rial  mistress.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  of  exquisite  lustre  but‘ de¬ 
fective  form.  Magnificent  .as  it  is  though, 
the  Rajah  of  Mattan  is  said  to  possess  one 
superior  to  it,  and,  indeed,  superior  to 
any  other  diamond  extant.  But  no 
threats  nor  bribes  will  induce  the  Rajah 
to  part  with  a  gem  which  is  not  only  the 
finest  in  the  world  (it  weighs,  or  is  said  to 
weigh,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ca¬ 
rats,)  but  has  also  mystic  powers  of  heal¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  preservation  of  which 
the  family  fortune  is  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven  :  something  like  the  Luck  of 
Ktlenhall,  in  a  more  m.agnificent  transla¬ 
tion,  Then  comes  the  “  Grand  Tuscan,” 
which  h.as  passed  now  into  the  possession 
of  Austria,  a  nine-sided  rose  diamond 
weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and 
:i  half  car.ats,  of  a  yellowish  tint,  which 
somewhat  lessens  its  value,  and  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifiy-tive  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two  pounds.  That  eigh¬ 
ty  tw'o  pounds  is  a  delicious  piece  of  mine- 
ralogical  precision.  The  “  Regent  ” — 
though  not  the  largest,  yet  of  the  purest 
water  .and  most  perfect  shape  of  all  the 
great  diamonds  in  Europe — was.  stolen 
from  the  mines  of  Golconda,  and  sold  to 
Thom.as  Pitt,  grandfather  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  governor*  of  Fort  St. 
George.  lie  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent,  for  ninety-two 
thousand  pounds,  though  it  was  worth 
double  that  sum ;  reserving  to  himself  the 
w.aste  caused  by  the  cutting,  which  m.ade 
a  small  fortune  in  moderate-sized  dia¬ 
monds  and  diamond-dust,  but  spending 
live  thousand  pounds  in  the  negoti.ation. 
After  a  few  vicissitudes,  the  “Pitt”  or 
“  Regent  ” — it  has  both  names — returned 
to  the  crown  of  F' ranee,  and  is  now  in  the 
center  of  the  imperisil  diadem ;  but  Na- 
|H>leou  wore  it  mounted  in  the  hilt  of  his 


state-sword.  The  “  Star  of  the  South”  is 
the  largest  diamond  as  yet  brought  from 
Brazil,  and  belongs  to  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  Uncut  it  weighed  two  hundre<l  and 
fifly-four  and  a  halt  carats  ;  out,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five ;  it  is  estimate*! 
as  worth  three  millions,  and  is  slightly 
approaching  to  pink  in  hue.  It  was 
found  by  three  Brazilian  exiles,  poor  fel¬ 
lows!  and  brought  them  wealth  and  free¬ 
dom,  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  used  to  wear  it  in  the  rough :  he 
hatl  a  hole  bored  through  it,  and  slung  it 
round  his  ntKjk  on  g.ala-day8.  The  “  Koh- 
i-noor,”  or  “  Mountain  of  Light,”  is  the 
eighth  and  smallest  of  these  paragon  dia¬ 
monds,  (all  diamonds  weighing  over  a 
hundred  carats  are  called  Paragon  ;)  but 
it  was  originally  the  largest  diamond 
ever  known,  weighing  uncut  nine  hundred 
carats.  It  was  reduced  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  by  Ilortensio  Borgis,  the  Ve¬ 
netian  diamond-cutter,  who  was  the  first 
to  try  his  hand  on  it,  and  who  inamaged 
to  lessen  it  to  this  enormous  extent, 
though  not  attempting  to  cut  it  into  a 
brilliant.  The  Great  )VIogul,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  inste.ad  of  paying  him  for  his 
labor,  fined  him  three  thousand  rupees, 
and  would,  in  his  Great- Mogulish  w'rath, 
have  fined  him  more,  h.ad  Ilortensio  Bor¬ 
gis  possessed  more  wherewith  to  pay. 
It  is  be  lieved  that  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the 
Orloff  are  one  .an*!  the  same  diamond,  .and 
that,  if  they  could  be  reQnited,  they 
w’ould  make  up  the  size  and  weight  de¬ 
scribed  by  Tavernier,  and  prove  to  be 
this  matchless  gem  of  nine  hundred  carats 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  was  the  very  panagon  of  paragons. 
Since  the  Mountain  of  Light  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  English  it  has  been 
cut  as  a  brilliant,  whereby  it  has  been 
still  further  diminished  in  weight,  but  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  and  beauty.  The  old 
Iron  Duke  was  the  first  to  place  it  in  the 
mill ;  and  it  took  thirty-eight  days  to  cut, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  without  in¬ 
termission. 

Next  to  the  Par.agons  come  a  few  highly 
celebrated  diamonds  of  rare  value  and 
beauty,  but  below  the  paragon  standard  of 
a  hundred  carats.  There  is  the  “  Shah  of 
Persia,”  with  its  curious  inscription  of  In¬ 
dian  {Assessors,  now  btfionging  to  Russia 
— a  long  irregular  prism  weighing  eighty- 
six  and  three  sixteenths  c.arats ;  and  the 
pear-shaped  “  Sancy,”  which  was  the  small- 
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cat  of  the  three  possessed  by  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  which  now'  be¬ 
longs  to  France — the  others  having  gone 
by  circuitous  routes,  the  one  to  the  Fope 
and  the  tiara,  the  other  to  Austria  and 
the  imperial  crow'n.  For  Charles  the 
Bold,  and,  indeed,  all  his  congeners,  were 
the  greatest  patrons  of  jewels  known  in 
medieval  Europe ;  and  all  the  royal  col¬ 
lections  extant  gained  by  the  fall  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy.  The  Sancy  was  lost 
on  the  field  of  Nancy,  w’here  Charles  had 
worn  it,  and  where  he  lost  not  only  his 
diamond  but  his  crown  and  his  life. 
Picked  up  by  a  common  soldier,  it  was 
first  thrown  away  as  a  piece  of  glass,  then 
sold  for  a  florin  to  a  Swiss  priest — after¬ 
ward  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Baron 
de  Sancy,  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  who 
caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King, 
Henry  lU.  But  the  messenger  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  brigands  on  the  way,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  gem  to  preserve  it.  The 
corpse  was  opened,  and  the  diamond 
found  in  his  stomach.  Then  there  is  the 
marvelously  pure  “Nassack”  diamond, 
])ear-shaped,  and  w'eigbing  seventy-eight 
and  five  eigliths  carats ;  and  the  beautiful 
brilliant,  “  Pigott,”  bought  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  for  thirty  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  magnificent  triangular  “  blue  dia¬ 
mond,”  which  was  stolen  from  the  French 
regalia  in  the  famous  robbery  of  jewels, 
.and  never  more  heard  of;  and  there  are 
the  grand  crown-diamonds  of  Si>ain  ;  and 
the  diamonds  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Brazil,  “  beyond  doubt  the  most  splendid 
of  any  crown  possession,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,”  according  to  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  Lilhiaka.  And  then  there  is  a 
new  diamond  lately  found  in  the  Brazils, 
and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dresden  ;  a 
diamond  as  yet  unchristened,  but  “  decid¬ 
edly  one  of  the  finest  and  purest  in  color 
known,” says  Mr.  Pole;  it  is  a  large  pear- 
shaped  or  tri.angular  brilliant,  weighing 
seventy-six  and  a  half  carats — nearly  the 
weight  of  the  Nassack — and  will  proba¬ 
bly  soon  become  the  property  of  a  cro  w'ned 
head. 

The  diamond-mines  are  well  guarded 
every  where,  but  sometimes  thefts  take 
place  undiscovered  ;  and  sometimes  even 
the  most  cunning  hiding-places  are  found 
out — as  when  a  negro  stole  a  diamond 
weighing  tw’o  carats  and  hid  it  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  eye;  but  was  detected.  If  any 
one  is  suspected  of  theft,  he  is  taken  to  a  sol¬ 
itary  room,  locked  up,  and  given  powerful 


emetics  ;  for  the  most  common  place  of 
concealment  is  the  stomach,  and  the  Man¬ 
agement  only  docs  what  the  negro  himself 
would  do  a  few  hours  later  to  obtain  re 
possession  of  the  gem.  But  notwithstand- 
ingall  these  precautions, and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  all  stones  weighing  more  than  two 
carats  belong  to  royalty  (referring,  at 
least,  to  the  mines  of  Golconda,  the  mo.st 
celebrated  and  richest  in  the  world,)  yet 
several  gems  of  ten,  and  even  tw'enty  car¬ 
ats,  make  their  way  into  the  market,  and 
find  purclmsers  in  spite  of  risk  and  law. 
If  a  slave  finds  a  stone  weighing  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  carats,  he  is  a  free  man  on 
the  spot.  The  mines  are  scientifically 
worked,  and  gems  are  no  longer  got  by 
flinging  beef-steaks  down  inaccessible 
preci|)ice8,  for  vultures  and  eagles  to  bring 
up  again,  with  a  fringe  of  diamonds  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  ;  which  w.as  the  manner 
in  wliich  they  were  procured  in  mythic 
times,  according  to  the  .assertions  of  philos¬ 
ophers  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  Diamonds 
and  gold  have  always  h.ad  a  strange  connec¬ 
tion  together,  and  in  Brazil  are  found  in 
close  union.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  gold  can  be  picked  up  in  the  streets 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  diamonds  have 
been  found  entangled  in  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  crops  of  chickens. 
Diamonds  are  supposed  to  grow  and  ripen 
in  the  mines;  thus  rock  crystal,  which  is 
found  in  the  same  kind  of  matrix,  is  called 
the  “  unripe,”  diamond  the  “  ripe”  gem  ; 
and  Madame  de  Barrera  tells  a  curious 
story,  quoted  from  Mr.  Mawe,  of  a  ne¬ 
gro  who  found  a  magnificent  bit  of  “  un¬ 
ripe  diamond,”  W’eighing  near  a  pound, 
and  which  for  its  lustre  and  purity  was 
taken  for  the  real  thing.  It  was  only 
when  Mr.  Mawe  scratched  the  surface 
with  a  veal  diamond,  that  it  was  found  to 
be  nothing  but  a  very  perfect  bit  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  worth  only  a  handful  of  pence 
instead  of  a  king’s  revenues. 

The  di.amond  is  phosphoric  and  elec¬ 
tric  ;  possesses  the  property  of  sinq)le 
refraction  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  marvelous 
brilliancy  when  cut  and  polished,  is  duller 
than  even  fine  quartz-crystals  when  uncut. 
Many  colorless  gems  —  as  W'hiie  rubies, 
emer.alds,  sappliires,  etc. —  have  been  pass¬ 
ed  ofl’in  the  trade  as  diamonds  ;  but  thev 
.are  neither  so  hard  nor  so  he.avy,  nor 
would  they  resolve  themselves  into  pure 
carbon  if  they  were  burnt,  supposing  that 
any  owner  chose  to  make  that  crucial  ex¬ 
periment.  Guyton  Morveau,  in  1772, 
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triumpli.'intly  proved  that  the  di.amond  ' 
was  nothing  but  a  combustible  crystal  of 
pure  carbon,  and  converted  a  bit  of  iron 
into  fine  steel  in  the  process.  And  lately 
M.  Despretz  has  been  said  to  have  made 
microscopic  crystals  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  real  diamonds,  or  crystalliz 
cd  carbon.  But  this,  again  is  denied. 
The  trade  of  polishing  and  cutting  dia¬ 
monds  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  of  Amsterdam,  and  .about  ten 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  it.  Louis 
Berglieim,  or  Berquen,  of  Bruges,  was 
the  first  diamond-polisher  in  Europe,  and 
he  performed  his  first  feat  in  the  year 
1450.  Artificial  diamonds  are  made  by 
fusing  a  sliceous  base  with  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver,  which  is  also  the  composition,  varied 
in  jiroportion,  of  the  artificial  opal.  The 
lower  kinds  of  paste  are  formed  of  rock- 
crystal  or  fine  glass  thrown  up  by  tin-foil. 

Next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  value,  comes  the  s.apphire  —  the 
holy  sapphire,  “  M'hich  renders  the  bearer 
pacific,  ami.ablc,  pious,  and  devout,  and 
confirms  the  soul  in  good  works,”  which 
refuses  to  shine  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
unchaste  or  the  impure,  and,  which,  hy 
the  mere  force  of  its  own  pure  r.ay.s,  kills 
all  noxious  and  venomous  creatures.  How 
to  describe  that  soft  deep  blue  —  deepest 
in  the  males,  fairest  in  the  females  —  to 
which  nothing  living  can  be  compared, 
save  perhaps  the  exquisite  glory  of  an 
Irish  eye  ?  The  sapphire  in  its  true  col¬ 
or  is  blue  —  blue  .as  an  It.alian  heaven,  blue 
as  the  deep  blue  sea ;  but  it  is  also  red 
and  yellow  and  green  .and  violet  and 
hair-brown  —  such  a  brown  as  the  Vene¬ 
tian  painters  loved,  with  a  golden  light 
striking  through — .and  it  is  bluish-gray 
and  blackish,  and  it  is  sometimes  r.adiated 
and  chatoyant.  But  when  all  these  v.a- 
rious  colors,  it  is  called  by  various  names  : 
—  it  is  orient.al  ruby  when  red;  oriental 
topaz  when  yellow ;  oriental  emerald  when 
green  ;  oriental  amethyst  when  violet ; 
adamantine  sp.ar  when  hair-brown  ;  emery 
when  in  granulated  masses  of  bluish-gray  ; 
asteria,  or  star-stone,  when  radiated  ;  co¬ 
rundum  when  dull  and  dingly  colored. 
Thus  all  the  finest  gems  are  mere  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  sapphire,  which  stands  next  in 
order  to  the  kingly  diamond  himself.  The 
sapphire  sometimes  changes  color  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  and  Mr,  Hope’s  “  saphir  mer- 
veilleux,”  which  is  a  deep  delicious  blue  by 
d.ay,  becomes  distinctly  amethystine  at 
night.  The  finest  Wue  sapphires  come 


'  from  Ceylon,  which  is  a  very  iskand  of 
gems;  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  civilized  world  is  that  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Saint  Esprit,  among  the  crown- 
jewels  in  France.  The  dove  is  formed  of 
a  single  sapphire  of  great  size  and  marvel¬ 
ous  beauty,  mounted  on  white  diamonds, 
and  surrounded  by  the  finest  suite  of  blue 
diamonds  in  existence.  The  blue  dia¬ 
monds  are  almost  as  intcn.se  in  color  as  the 
sapphire  itself.  The  asteria,  or  star-stone 
sapphire,  is  a  singularly  lovely  gem;  gray¬ 
ish-blue  in  color,  but  turn  it  whicli  way 
you  will,  you  see  ever  six  rays  of  brilliant 
silver  light  stream  from  it.  Sometimes  the 
stone  is  red,  —  when  the  star-rays  are 
golden  yellow ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
purely  white  on  aground  of  red  or  blue. 
The  girasol  sapphire  has  a  most  beautiful 
play  of  opalescent  light,  pinkish,  aurora- 
colored,  or  blui.sh.  The  s.apphire  is  pure 
.alumina,  colored  by  one  of  the  magic 
agents  by  which  Nature  transforms  her 
children  and  masquerades  her  servants. 

“  The  emeraude  passeth  .all  greite 
thynges  of  grenesse,”  says  the  old  black- 
letter  book  sententiously,  and  with  a 
beautiful  ignorance  of  alumina  and  glu- 
cina,  of  sapphire  and  beryl.  “  The  fine.st 
come  from  the  floode  of  Paradyse  terres- 
tre,”  wherever  that  may  be,  and  are  call¬ 
ed  on  earth  the  Stone  of  God  ;  for  the 
emerald  too  was  a  holy  gem.  “  There 
be  a  matter  of  beestes  that  be  c.alled 
Gryftbns  th.at  keejieth  these  stones  em- 
eraudes  in  the  floode,  that  cometh  from 
a  Paradyse  t<*rrestre  into  the  land  of  Be- 
hoste.  And  these  m.anner  of  beestes  have 
iiij.  feete  and  ij.  iyen,  .and  the  body  be¬ 
fore  lyke  an  Egle  and  behynde  lyke  a 
Lyon.  And  a  manner  of  folks  that  be 
named  Arymjiles,  (Arimaspes?)  th.at  have 
but  one  iye  in  the  forhede.  And  they 
seke  and  finde  these  Emeraudes,  and  when 
they  go  for  them  they  be  all  armed,  and  so 
they  seke  the  sayde  stones  in  the  sayde 
floode  of  Paradyse  terrestre,  and  there 
they  fynde  them.  And  the  sayd  Gryflbns 
flye  .all  about  and  seke  these  s.ayde  folkes 
that  have  but  one  iye  in  the  forehede : 
and  they  do  theyr  power  to  t.ake  away 
the  stones  from  them,  for  they  be  right 
fearse  and  angry  with  them,  th.at  they 
here  them  away,  but  these  sayd  folks  be 
so  armed  that  the  sayde  fowle  gryffons 
may  do  them  no  harme.  That  emeraude 
that  is  most  clennest  and  passynge  grene, 
he  is  most  gentyll,  precyous,  and  best.” 
Echoes  of  tliese  old  superstitions  still  lln- 
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ger  round  the  emerald-mines ;  and  if  the 
one-eyed  people  and  the  griffins  have 
gone,  there  is  yet  living  an  enchanted 
dragon  which  watches  over  the  mines  of 
Lns  Enieraldas  in  Peru,  and  prevents  cu¬ 
rious  people  from  visiting  them  too  nar¬ 
rowly  ;  and  the  famous  gems  of  Mount 
Zeborah  are  guarded  by  terrible  genii. 
But  nothing  worse  than  tlie  i>eril  of  the 
i>laoe  itself  hides  in  that  awful  rid  in  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  where  the  earthquake  has 
rent  the  hills  iu  sunder,  and  toru  out  from 
the  darkness  a  very  wealth  of  emeralds, 
loosely  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the  rock. 
It  is  a  terrific  venture  to  be  swung  over 
tlie  abyss,  and  lowered  down  those  steep 
precipitous  sides,  kept  back  from  eternity 
only  by  the  strands  of  a  frail  hcm|>en 
ro]>e :  but  Madame  de  Barrera  knew  a 
w’oman  who  bad  nerve  enough  to  face 
the  danger,  and  who  came  back  from 
her  perilous  journey  with  a  rich  harvest 
of  gems  as  her  reward.  Though  the 
first  yield  of  these  stones  came  from 
Africa,  the  African  mines  are  by  no  means 
the  most  prolific,  nor  are  the  African 
stones  the  finest.  South-Ameriea  is  the 
real  nursery  for  emeralds;  and  marvelous 
stories  are  told  of  Montezuma’s  clasp,  and 
the  sacr#d  emerald,  as  large  as  an  ostrich- 
egg,  which  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
emeralds,  and  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  the  company  of  her  young  daughters, 
the  smaller  emeralds — whereby  the  priests 
got  an  immense  collection  together,  as  is 
the  manner  of  priests  every  where.  It 
was  a  holy  gem  with  tli'em,  as  with  the 
Jewish  rabbis — worn  by  the  one  in  a 
ring,  by  the  other  in  the  ephod  or  breast¬ 
plate.  Cortez  stole  five  of  these  emeralds 
from  one  of  the  temples ;  the  first  of  which 
was  cut  into  the  form  of  a  rose  with  its 
leaves,  the  second  was  a  toy,  the  third  a 
fish,  the  fourth  a  bell  w'ith  its  clapper  of 
one  large  pear-shaped  pearl,  and  the  fifth 
a  cup,  for  which  a  Genoese  lapidary  offer¬ 
ed  forty  thousand  ducats.  And  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  was  found  one  as  large 
as  a  pigeon’s  egg.  But  the  mother  was 
never  found,  though  all  her  daughters 
were  hunted  up  and  captured.  Dr.  Burns 
speaks  of  an  emerald  parroquet,  as  large 
as  life,  and  cut  out  of  one  single  stone, 
which  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  possessed  ; 
and  is  it  Theophrastus  who  mentions  tw'o 
emerald  columns  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater  for  his  wife  Arsinoe,  which  were 
three  cubits  broad  and  four  cubits  high  ; 
as  well  as  an  obelisk  forty  cubits  high. 
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and  made  out  of  forty  solid  emeralds  ? 
All  these  enormous  masses,  though,  were 
probably  blocks  of  green  jasjMjr  ;  or  they 
might  have  been  blocks  of  beryl,  for  beryl 
is  a  very  mammoth  among  the  precious 
stones,  and  sometimes  found  in  immense 
masses.  A  block  weighing  eighty  pounds, 
but  opaque,  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition,  where  every  thing  great  and  cu¬ 
rious  was  sent ;  and  another  of  about  the 
same  size  and  weight  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  And  lately  a  monster,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds, 
has  been  found  in  the  United  States,  at 
New-IIampshire.  But  wo  will  come  to 
the  common  beryl  presently.  Yet  emerald 
is  a  beryl — it  will  be  remembered  that 
oriental  emerald,  the  noblest  kind.  Is  a 
green  sapphire ;  and  there  are  two  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  beryl — very  humble  cousins  of  the 
emerald — the  precious  beryl  or  aqua  ma¬ 
rine,  and  the  common  beryl.  It  is  said 
that  the  emer.ald  is  born  white,  and  ripens 
in  the  mine  to  its  m.iture  perfectness  of 
meadow-green  ;  and  an  account  is  given, 
but  not  authenticated,  of  one  found  in  the 
province  of  Cuzco  with  two  white  cor¬ 
ners,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  stone  w.as 
green — the  ripe  gem  not  fully  ripe,  and 
still  retaining  traces  of  its  infantine  con¬ 
dition.  One  of  the  largest  emeralds  on 
record  was  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It 
weighed  eight  ounces  eighteen  penny¬ 
weights,  was  two  inches  long  and  two  and 
three  eighths  in  diameter.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  emerald  is  sixty-six  and 
a  fraction  of  silica,  fifteen  and  a  fraction 
of  glucina,  (a  sweet  earth,)  sixteen  and  a 
fraction  of  alumina,  with  a  dash  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  chrome.  Its  crystal  is 
a  long  six  -  sided  prism ;  and  men  once 
thought  that  this  long  six-sided  prism  re¬ 
stored  sight  and  memory ;  sent  evil  spirits 
howling  into  space  ;  gave  its  w’earers  the 
pow’er  of  finding  out  secrets ;  changed 
color  when  the  lover  was  faithless,  passing 
from  the  hue  of  the  spring-leaf  to  that  of 
the  sere  ;  and  if  unable  to  do  its  po.ssessor 
good,  or  to  avert  evil,  shivered  into  a 
thousand  atoms — broken  by  despair. 

The  beryl  is  a  kind  of  i>oor  relation  of 
the  emerald,  with  some  of  the  family  fea¬ 
tures  of  my  lord.  When  very  pale,  clear, 
and  finely  tinted,  it  is  know’ii  as  the  aqua 
marine,  and  though  not  valuable,  is  a 
pretty  gem,  chaste  and  simple.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  beryl  is  of  a  sea-green  color  or  a 
pale  blue,  partaking  both  of  emerald  and 
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sapphire  combined,  but  not  equal  toci^her; 
and  sometimes  it  is  goldeu  yellow,  and 
Kometimes  it  is  while.  It  cures  liver- 
complaints  and  the  jaundice,  reconciles 
married  folks,  chases  idleness  and  stupid¬ 
ity,  and  is  sacred  to  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  but  is  of  no  s|)euial  value,  unless  it 
has  risen  from  beryl  to  emerald,  or  has 
lightened  from  the  opaque  and  lustrelesr 
mammoth  of  the  mines  to  the  clear  and 
dainty  sea-water  gem.  The  finest  aqua 
marines  come  from  Siberia,  Hindustan,  and 
Hrazil ;  and  Don  I’edro  h:i8  one  flawless  spe¬ 
cimen  as  large  as  a  calf’s  head,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  eighteen  and  a  half  pounds 
troy. 

The  ruby,  the  flaming  blood-red  ruby, 
the  “  live  coal  ”  of  the  Greeks,  the  an¬ 
thrax,  which,  under  its  name  of  carbuncle, 
was  one  of  the  twelve  gems  that  made 
np  the  sacred  ephod — the  ruby  is  one 
01  the  most  magical  of  all  gems.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  all  Eastern  romances, 
lighting  up  enchanted  halls,  and  tilling 
the  dragon-guarded  caves  with  floods  of 
radiance ;  and  what  but  the  ruby  gave 
that  magnificent  stream  of  living  glory 
from  the  bowl  of  jewels  wdiich  Abraham 
set  in  the  midst  of  his  iron  city,  to  give 
light  to  his  imprisoned  wives  ?  For  Abra¬ 
ham  was  a  jealous  polygamist,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  and  must  needs  shut  up 
his  numerous  wives  in  an  iron  city,  where 
the  very  sunshine  might  not  reach  them. 
Yet  to  give  them  light  he  set  a  bowl  of 
jewels  in  the  midst,  which  filled  all  the 
air  with  lustre.  And  as  the  ruby  is  really 
phosphoric,  and,  when  set  in  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  a  great  amount 
of  heat,  gives  out  a  certain  radiance,  this 
property  was  quite  groundwork  enough 
for  Eastern  exaggeration  to  embroider 
with  fable.  To  tlie  present  day,  the  In¬ 
dian  princes  are  more  tenacious  of  the  ruby 
than  of  any  other  gem,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly  jealous  of  their  wealth  either  in  the 
mines  or  out  of  the  mines,  guarding  both 
mines  and  jewels  .as  if  half  the  glory  of 
their  empire,  and  all  its  suability,  depended 
on  the  safety  and  the  numbers  of  their 
rubies.  The  ruby  is  of  m.any  kinds — not 
counting  the  oriental,  or  red  sapphire — 
the  carbuncle  of  romance.  There  is  the 
spinel  or  full  scarlet-rod,  the  best  form  of 
true  ruby ;  the  balass  or  rose-red  ;  the 
rubicelle  or  orange-red  ;  the  almandine  or 
violet  red  ;  the  chlorospinel  or  green-rod, 
and  the  pleonaste  or  black  ;  there  is  also 
a  cat’s-cye  or  opalescent  ruby,  found  in 


Burmah.  The  finest  ruby  in  the  world 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Pegu,  but  the  Sub- 
bah  of  the  Deccan  possesses  also  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ruby,  a  full  inch  in  diameter;  and 
the  noblest  in  Europe  was  brought  from 
China,  and  is  in  the  imperial  crown  of 
liussia.  There  is  also  a  great  beauty  set 
in  the  center  of  the  Maltese  cross  in  the 
English  crown.  It  is  heart-shaped,  un¬ 
polished,  of  the  hue  of.  a  Morelia  cherry, 
and  semi-transparent.  It  was  brought 
from  Spain  bv  the  Black  Prince,  and  worn 
by  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt.  The  ruby, 
like  all  the  nobler  gems,  gave  notice  of 
poison,  and  refused  to  endure  its  presence  ; 
It  also  grew  dark  and  cloudy  if  any  evil 
was  about  to  befall  its  wearer  ;  but  it 
banished  sadness  and  many  forms  of  sin 
and  vice.  Rubies  were  held  to  he  male 
and  female  ;  Pliny  saying  that  “  the  males 
w’ere  more  .acrid  and  vigorous,  the  females 
more  languishing  while  old  Leonardus 
explains  the  dift'erence  as  that  in  the 
males  the  stars  appear  burning  within 
them,  but  the  females  throw  out  their 
brightness.”  The  chemical  composition 
is  seventy-five  per  cent  of  alumina,  seven¬ 
teen  of  magnesia,  four  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
while  A  fraction  of  silica,  and  the  fractions 
of  the  elements  mentioned  .above,  make 
up  the  rest.  But  it  is  essentially  alumina 
and  magnesia. 

Chemically  allied  to  rubies — being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  silicates  of  alumina,  lime, 
iron,  and  manganese — and  naturally  fol- 
loH’ing  after  in  a  paper  on  gems,  comes 
the  family  of  the  garnets.  And  not  a 
sm.all  family  either.  For,  first  there  is 
the  precious  or  noble  garnet,  of  a  deep 
clear  poppy  red,  and  not  so  very  unlike 
the  braver  ruby,  called  also  alm.andine  like 
the  violet-red  ruby,  and  got  from  Ceylon 
and  Greenland  ;  and  there  is  the  common 
garnet,  with  a  dash  of  tawny  in  the  red, 
and  not  so  transparent  as  the  precious ; 
.and  the  grossularia,  like  a  gooseberry, 
from  Siberia,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow-green  ; 
and  there  is  the  cinnamon- stone,  of  a 
light  cinnamon  color  ;  and  the  melanite  or 
black ;  and  the  ouvarovite  or  green,  very 
like  an  emerald  ;  and  the  oriental  g.arnet 
found  in  Pegu,  of  an  orange-red  drawing 
on  a  hyacinthine  yellow  ;  and  another  of 
so  fine  a  violet  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
for  an  amethyst,  but  beti.ays  itself  at 
night — for  the  violet-red  becomes  orange- 
red  under  artifici.al  light,  and  so  proves 
itself  to  be  no  Wine-Stone  after  all.  Gar¬ 
nets  can  be  melted  into  a  black  enamel : 
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they  vaiy  in  size  from  a  grain  of  sand  to 
an  apple,  and  are  held  by  some  to  have 
been  the  Ancient  carbuncle,  though  others 
say  this  was  the  ruby.  '  Of  the  garnet 
family,  are  the  tourmalines,  red,  green, 
and  yellow ;  but  not  of  the  family  is  the 
hyacinth  or  zircon — that  brownish-red, 
and  sometimes  scarlet-red,  and  sometimes 
pale  straw-color,  and  sometimes  smoke- 
tinged  green,  (called  then  jargon,)  which 
has  been  more  than  once  passed  off  as  a 
diamond,  when  colorless  and  of  fine  pro- 
|)ortion.  But  the  hyacinth  has  been  made 
before  now  to  do  duty  both  for  rubies  and 
garnets,  when  the  seller  was  quick-witted 
and  the  buyer  slow-sighted. 

There  is  an  oriental  topaz  which  is  a 
sapphire,  and  a  false  to])az  which  is  a 
quartz,  but  the  true  topaz  is  different  to 
both,  and  with  its  own  )>eculiar  and  spe¬ 
cial  virtues.  The  topaz  was  believed  to 
have  certain  cooling  and  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties,  “  and  was  sought  for  by  mariners 
when  they  had  no  light.”  For  the  topaz 
has  such  a  gift  of  inner  radiance  that  it 
can  dispel  darkness  like  the  carbuncle ; 
and  one  which  the  noble  Lady  llildc- 
garde  gave  to  a  certain  Monsieur  Adalbert 
threw  out  a  light  so  brilliant  that  it  illu¬ 
mined  all  the  chapel  where  it  hung,  and 
enabled  the  priests  to  dispense  with  any 
of  the  pai'aftine  or  colza  of  the  period. 
The  oriental  topaz,  or  yellow  sapphire,  is 
of  a  sofl  jonquil  or  citron  color,  at  times 
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bright  and  golden,  but  wlien  finest  then 
softest  in  hue,  and  sometimes  as  if  full  of 
golden  fragments.  Next  to  the  oriental 
in  hardness  and  richness  of  color,  comes 
the  Brazilian,  of  a  deep  orange-yellow, 
or  sometimes  so  languid  and  colorless  as 
to  bo  mistaken  for  diamonds  —  called 
“  gouttes  d’eau.”  Sometimes  the  orange- 
red  topaz  is  made  to  imitate  a  balass  ruby 
by  heating  in  sand,  when  the  yellow  is 
discharged,  and  it  becomes  of  a  pure  rose- 
red.  The  Bohemian  are  hyacinthine,  red, 
brown,  or  tawny,  and  sometimes  of  a  dirty 
yellow-white;  those  from  Saxony  hard, 
clear,  and  yellow  ;  the  native  topaz  of 
Ceylon  is  a  pale  soft  blue,  and  called  the 
“  white  and  water  s.apphire and  very 
fine  green  and  blue  varieties  are  brouglit 
from  Siberia  and  Kamschatka.  Set  in 
gold,  and  worn  round  the  neck  or  left 
arm,*the  topaz  M-as  a  charm  against  all 
sorcery  and  magic  ;  it  had  also  the  power 
of  dispelling  night-terrors,  banishing  me¬ 
lancholy,  curing  cowardice,  calmiifg  anger 
and  madness,  and  brightening  the  wit. 
It  gave  notice  of  jKiison  by  losing  its  color, 
and  was  the  chrysolite  or  gold-stone  of  the 
ancients.  Its  composition  is  thirty-four 
of  silica,  fifty-seven  of  alumina,  and  seven 
of  fluoric  acid — the  fractions  not  counted. 
It  is  most  esteemed  •when  rose-red  or 
pure  white,  like  those  from  3Iinas  Novas 
in  Brazil. 
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Thk  rapid  tourist  sees  less  than  he  fan¬ 
cies  he  does ;  he  misses,  ten  chances  to 
one,  the  precise  spot  from  which,  and  the 
exact  time  at  which,  to  view  the  land¬ 
scape.  Assume  he  is  about  to  visit  a 
charming  vista,  a  magnificent  panorama — 
the  theme  of  poets  and  painters,  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  hand-book  makere.  He  ascends 
the  beaten  path ;  he  pauses  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  resting-places ;  he  eulogizes  the 
choice  bits  of  scenery  which  his  veteran 


guide  points  out  to  him.  lie  is  enchant¬ 
ed,  and  gapes  with  delight ;  he  knows 
not,  however,  that,  h.ad  he  deviated  a 
few  yards  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
perched  himself  upon  yonder  easily  acces¬ 
sible  pinnacle  of  rock,  a  far  finer  expanse 
of  woodland  and  river  and  lake  and  up¬ 
land  would  have  unfolded  themselves  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  that  he  would  have  seen  an 
altogether  new  picture,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  contemplated  from 
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an  altogether  new  point  of  view.  Tlie 
shifting  of  the  k.alcido8Cope  would  have 
presented  new  cliarms. 

A  thous.and  illustrations,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  ready  at  hand ;  but  vol¬ 
ume-making  is  not  ray  object.  I  will  not 
commence  so  vast  a  topographical  indicat¬ 
or.  It  has,  however,  been  my  lot  to  pity 
the  poor  Englishman  “  doing”  the  Rhine, 
or  may  be  Switzerland,  in  a  short  fort¬ 
night.  Housed  for  some  time  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  prettiest  lakes  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  it  was  my  custom  of 
an  afternoon  or  evening  to  stroll  down  to 
the  pier  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  watch 
the  gangs  of  my  compatriots  arriving  in 
hot  haste  from  the  diligence  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  panting  steamboat.  A  turn 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  otf  they  go  on 
*  their  mission  of  pleasure  and  excitement. 
But  look  at  that  crowded  deck.  What 
chance  is  there  of  one  visitor  seeing  the 
magnificent  scenery  at  hand  to  any  real 
atlvantage  ?  The  main  effort  is  directed 
toward  assuaging  the  affliction  of  the 
“  cram,”  or  preventing  the  rickety  flat- 
bottomed  boat  from  ca|>sizing.  In  vain 
one  traveler,  better  acquainted  with  the 
local  beauties  than  another,  points  out  to 
his  r)eighbor  or  friend  an  object  of  special 
interest ;  a  twist  of  the  head  and  a  stretch 
of  the  neck  is  all  that  can  be  effected. 
Contrast  this  with  the  quiet,  luxurious, 
and  contemplative  manner  in  which  Harry 
Lounger  surveyed  the  glories  of  the  same 
scene.  Possessor  of  a  light  skifl!*,  he 
would  invite  a  friend  or  two  to  enter  it, 
and  pushing  off  from  laud  toward  sunset, 
or  in  the  early  morning,  would  float  lazily 
along  on  the  face  of  the  blue  waters,  lei¬ 
surely  admiring  the  towering  slopes  cov¬ 
ered  with  fir-forests,  or  the  grassy  knolls 
dotted  with  cMlets  looking  no  larger 
than  sheep,  or  the  alternating  valleys  ab¬ 
rupt  and  precipitous,  the  tangled  channels 
of  gleaming  torrents.  The  accessories  of 
cloudless  skies  and  genial  sunshine,  of 
light  and  shade  so  thrown  in  as  to  bring 
out  into  high  relief  the  splendid  features 
of  this  grand  panorama,  rarely  adapt 
themselves  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
hurrying  tourist ;  and  without  them  the 
searcher  after  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
only  sees  the  scene  in  its  half-dress ;  the 
toilette  is  incomplete,  and  he  gazes  upon 
a  laiulscape  of  whose  fidl  charms  he  must 
necessarily  be  totally  ignorant. 

The  true  secret  of  pleasure-travel  is 
quietude.  Resolve  where  you  will  pitch 


your  tent,  and  make  for  it  with  all  speed ; 
but  having  gained  the  goal,  lie  on  your 
oars,  and  survey  leisurely  the  district  in 
which  you  h.ave  ventured  to  temporarily 
locate  yourself.  The  reasons  that  might 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  such  a  course  are 
multitudinous.  Some  of  them  have  been 
glanced  at  already ;  but  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  I  may  add  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  spots  rarely,  it  ever, 
visited  before,  at  least  by  aliens  to  the 
neighborhood.  In  Switzerland  there  are 
thousands  of  places  and  objects  of  interest 
at  every  turn,  and  yet  how  few  of  them 
are  seen  or  even  heard  of  by  that  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  crusaders  who,  alpenstock  in  hand, 
hunt  after  the  magnificent.  I  will  take 
one  place  for  example.  Lying  high  back 
from  the  Lake  of  Thun  is  the  Jusiis-Thal, 
a  narrow  valley  of  singular  grandeur  and 
wildness.  On  either  side  walls  of  rock 
tower  perpendicularly  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet ;  a  gushing  stream  pours  with 
giddy  roar  through  its  very  heart ;  a 
straggling  chalet  may  be  met  with  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals  ;  w’hilst  huge 
boulders,  torn  by  the  action  of  time  from 
the  mountain  lidges,  strew  the  few  grassy 
spots  in  what  it  seems  paradoxical  to  call 
a  plain,  and  which  afford  scanty  pasture 
to  a  drowsy  flock  of  goats  and  cows.  But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this 
scared  valley  is  the  Schujloch,  a  huge  ice- 
cavern,  bored,  as  it  were,  in  the  solid 
rock  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  valley,  and  apparently  inaccessible  to 
human  approach.  Neither  the  pe.asants 
of  the  village  nor  the  mountaineers  could 
give  any  account  of  the  interior.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  did  believe  that  some 
bold  adventurer  in  his  younger  d.ays  h.ad 
reached  it — but  it  was  a  dangerous  enter¬ 
prise,  forsooth — and  even  that  exploit  had 
faded  into  tradition.  Fortunately  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Thun — it  might 
have  been  at  Hilterfingen,  whose  pretty 
church,  on  a  beechen  knoll,  overlooks  the 
bright  w’aters  of  the  lake — there  dwelt,  I 
he.ard,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  really 
once  visited  the  cavern — but  that  was 
many  summers  ago — and  who  even  boast¬ 
ed  that  his  memory  of  the  track  still 
served  him  well  enough  to  l  each  it  once 
more.  He  would  venture  to  act  as  guide, 
he  said,  should  I  or  my  friends  like  to  ex¬ 
plore  that  isolated  region.  “  I  will  leave 
my  wife  and  children  in  pledge  with  the 
syndic,”  ho  added,  “if  I  don’t  bring  you 
back  again  safe.” 
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“  But  if  the  path  be  free  from  danger,” 

I  interposed,  **  how  is  it  that  the  place  is 
only  known  by  tradition  ?  How  is  it  so 
few  visit  it  ?” 

“  Simply,”  responded  the  Swiss,  “  be¬ 
cause  so  few  desire  to.  We  peasants  have 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to  go  a 
holiday-making  up  in  those  cloudy  nooks,” 
|K>intiug  to  the  direction  of  the  crags  of 
the  Justis-Thal ;  “  and  few  less  of  us  find 
it  pay  to  go  exploring  where  neither 
blade  of  grass  can  grow  nor  chamois  wan¬ 
der.” 

Eager  myself  to  see  the  Sehafloch,  I  at 
once  struck  a  bargain  with  Johann.  He 
was  to  procure  another  trusty  fellow  to 
accompany  us  —  more  as  an  auxiliary  in 
case  of  need  than  as  a  guide  —  and  early 
the  next  morning  we  were  to  set  off  on  j 
our  excursion.  It  was  late  in  July.  By 
five  o'clock  I  was  in  my  little  boat,  and 
rowing  toward  Oberofen,  the  sjKjt  where 
we  had  agreed  to  meet  and  start  from. 
The  dappled  dawn  had  risen  most  prom¬ 
isingly.  Fortunately  it  had  rained  the 
previous  three  days;  and  as  I  found  from 
a  ripe  experience  that  the  weather  al¬ 
ternated  in  triplets  of  fine  and  foul,  I  had 
a  glorioui  day.  The  sky  was  not  clear 
from  clouds,  but  those  that  floated  over 
it  were  high,  broken  into  white  solid 
masses,  and  assuming  every  instant  new 
and  grotesque  forms.  The  mists  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  rise  from  their  moist  beds 
in  the  v.alleys,  and  to  curl  up  round  the 
colossal  bases  of  the  Stockhorn  and  Nie- 
sen.  The  light  of  the  mo*i-ning  had  con¬ 
verted  the  lily-whiteness  of  the  Blumlis 
Alps  and  those  other  ridges  of  never-melt¬ 
ing  snow  into  the  most  delicate  pink — the 
lake  glowed  like  a  surface  of  burnished 
topaz — whilst  the  leafy  woods  on  the  low 
margin  of  the  water  and  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hills  were  bathed  in  a  dim 
purple  atmosphere,  or  robe  of  imperial 
hues. 

All  this  tvas  seen  and  felt  as  I  moved 
onward  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Ar¬ 
rived  there,  Johann  and  Franz  were  at 
their  post,  laden  with  cloaks  and  pro¬ 
visions.  To  the  former  I  objected  as  an 
unnecessary  incumbrance  ;  no  where  had 
we  to  mount  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  a  light  paletot  would  therefore 
be  sufficient  to  keep  out  any  extra  cold 
which  we  should  experience  in  our  high 
latitude.  From  inquiries  made,  too,  and 
calculations  based  upon  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  w'hereabouts  of  the  cavern. 


I  felt  certain  it  could  not  be  above  ten 
miles  from  our  starting-point,  and  that 
therefore  we  ought  to  reach  it  by  eleven 
o’clock.  Five  hours  going,  two  or  three 
devoted  to  exploring,  and  one  or  two  to 
descending  the  precipitous  slopes,  why 
should  we  not  be  back  to  Thun  at  the 
latest  by  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  ? 
Seizing,  therefore,  my  alpenstock,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  taking 
no  more  stomach  ammunition  than  wouKl 
serve  for  a  solid  lunch,  I  called  on  Johann 
and  his  companion  to  follow. 

We  wound  slowly  up  out  of  the  village 
by  a  zigzag  ]>athway,  at  first  broad  enough 
for  a  horse  to  traverse.  A  torrent,  rude¬ 
ly  economized  to  turn  a  dilapidated  mill 
click-clacking  in  the  midst  of  an  OTOhard 
of  decayed  apple-trees,  swept  by  us  as 
wo  commenced  our  journey  ;  terraces, 
too,  planted  with  vines  rose  high  above 
our  heads  ;  but  these  were  soon  left  lar 
beneath  us,  and  seemed  but  as  gra.ss-tufts 
on  the  side  of  a  river’s  bank.  After  we 
loft  Sigriswyl,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blume,  and  where,  by  the  by,  is  a  very 
excellent  }>en8ion  in  the  house  of  the  sim¬ 
ple-minded  and  ilUpaid  pastor  of  the  jdace, 
the  pathway,  which  had  become  more 
I  and  more  narrow  and  arduous,  forsook 
j  us  altogether,  and  we  were  landed  upon 
a  wide,  undulating  wold,  covered  with  a 
short,  dry  herbage  —  one  of  those  pas¬ 
ture-fields,  indeed,  from  which  the  name 
of  the  Alps  is  immemorially  derived.  By 
this  time  the  lake  had  been  lost  sight  of ; 
the  Blume  and  the  hills  overlooking  the 
town  of  Thun  were  far  behind,  and  only 
a  wild,  elevated  down,  if  I  may  use  tlie 
expression,  in  front.  At  the  further  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  plain,  however,  expanded 
a  scene  of  unrivaled  grandeur  and  beau¬ 
ty.  A  vast  castellated  wall  of  rock  rose 
abruptly  a  thousand  feet,  seeming  to  chal¬ 
lenge  our  further  progress.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  about  it  was  its  softness  ; 
for  though  picturesquely  savage  in  effect, 
it  was  clothed  with  a  magnificent  pine- 
forest,  which,  in  the  distance,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  colossal  ruin,  shattered  by 
time  and  fortune,  and  overrun  with  thick 
masses  of  ivy.  As  we  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  picture  became  still  more 
charming  and  w’onderful,  till  we  gradually 
entered  the  deep  shades  of  the  pine-groves. 
The  panoramic  view  was  then  lost  for  a 
time.  Occasionally,  however,  glimpses  be¬ 
yond,  as  we  clambered  and  toiled  up  the 
steep  ascent,  relieved  the  dark  monotony 
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of  the  deep  somber  wood  in  wliich  we  were 
buried,  and  the  branches  of  whose  lofty 
trees,  swept  by  the  gale,  ever 

“  A  ceaseless  utterance  give 
To  soothe  the  fantasies  of  waking  hearts, 

Ur  lull  the  dreams  of  night.” 

Patiently  we  strove  up  the  steep  incline, 
meeting  here  and  there  with  verdant 
thickets  of  the  wild  raspberry,  or  the  rho¬ 
dodendron —  the  rose  of  tlie  Al|i8  —  or 
patches  of  wild  strawberrie.s,  which  eat 
most  refreshingly,  and  which  the  most 
fastidious  gourmet  of  the  7Vo/«  Frires  or 
the  Cafi  de  Paris  would  have  pronounced 
perfect  in  flavor  and  relish.  At  last,  after 
a  four  hours’  a.scent,  we  wended  our  V  ay 
through  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
gateway  of  the  mountain,  and  suddenly 
confronted  the  valley  of  the  .lustis-Thal. 
A  new  scene  now  opened  before  us.  A 
small  plateau  lay  at  our  feet,  which  jtre- 
sented  a  scene  of  desolation  it  would  be 
a.s  difliciilt  to  forget  as  it  would  be  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  rocks  of  Linton  may  aflbrd 
a  faint  idea  of  it.  Hut  in  addition  to  the 
mighty  boulders  which  seemed  scattered 
about  by  the  hands  of  giants,  or  the  sons 
of  Anak,  struggling  in  .an  angry  moo<l,  it 
was  evnlent  that  the  spot  had  once  been  a 
forest.  Some  pines,  towering  a  hundred 
feet,  still  stood  erect ;  others  h.ad  been 
snap[ied  off  midw.ay,  and  their  lofty 
heads  drooped  downward  to  the  earth ; 
others,  ag.ain,  lay  prone  on  the  ground, 
singly,  or  huddled  together  like  corpses 
on  a  battli*-field.  Hut  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  idicnonenon  was  their  trunks  and 
branches,  which  had  been  liter.ally  strip¬ 
ped  of  their  bark.  Some  were  black,  as 
though  scarred  by  lightning  ;  others 
were  already  converted  into  the  softest 
touchwood,  which  crumbled  into  dust  on 
the  least  handling.  Every  where  the 
melancholy  signs  of  decay  and  desolation 
presented  themselves ;  and  it  required  no 
stretch  of  the  fancy  to  make  ns  imagine 
we  h.ad  reached  the  outskirts  of  n.ature. 

After  admiring  this  magnificent  view 
for  some  time,  we  determined  to  move  on. 
The  question,  however,  was,  which  way 
were  we  to  go?  Johann  admitted  that 
he  was  now  out  of  his  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude.  The  cavern  might  be  in  the  per¬ 
pendicular  rock  immediately  below  us  ; 
or  it  might  be  to  the  left ;  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  to  the  right.  Since  leaving  Sig- 
riswyl,  we  had  not  seen  a  single  individual, 
not  even  a  woodman  or  a  goat-herd  ;  so 


it  was  impossible  to  appeal  for  information 
to  a  human  creature.  However,  the  face 
of  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  val¬ 
ley  were  familar  to  the  guide,  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  positions  of  certain  promi¬ 
nences  in  relation  to  the  Schafloch,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  lay  to  the  left. 
To  the  left,  therefore,  we  turned,  and 
crossing  the  sylvan  Golgotha  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
upon  the  face  of  the  mountain,  about  five 
hundred  feet  from  its  summit.  At  this 
point  the  Schafloch  w.as  full  in  view,  a 
mile  or  more  in  front  of  us ;  but  bow  was 
it  to  be  reached  ?  There  was  no  beaten 
track ;  the  rock  was  almost  perpendicular ; 
the  surface  crumbled  beneath  our  feet  at 
every  step,  and  the  slightest  mishap  would 
precipitate  us  a  thousand  feet  into  the  val¬ 
ley  beneath.  I  was  not  disposed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  b.ack  ;  nor  was  Johann  ;  but 
his  companion  declared  he  would  stay 
where  he  was  to  watch  the  issue,  feeling 
assured  he  would  have  to  carry  back  the 
tidings  of  our  lamentable  but  by  no  mean's 
“  mysterious”  de.iths.  Yielding  to  his 
fears,  we  allowed  Franz  to  remain,  and 
set  off  on  our  now  really  perilous  adven¬ 
ture.  We  embarked  upon  the  crumbling 
debris^  the  dust  of  ages,  and  sank  at  once 
deeper  than  our  ankles  in  the  stony  detri¬ 
tus.  At  every  stop,  a  mass  of  this  un 
comfortable  and  instable  terrain  was  set 
in  motion,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
prevent  ourselves  moving  downward  with 
It.  Occasionally  the  force  of  this  sliding 
ma.ss  would  communic.ato  a  locomotive 
impetus  to  a  huge  boulder,  when  might 
be  heard  a  sound  of  something  leaping 
and  dashing  from  point  to  point,  crashing 
through  brakes  and  bramble  or  the  branch¬ 
es  of  trees,  and  at  length  plunging  with  a 
voice  of  lhun<ler  into  some  cryptic  chasm, 
there  to  rest  itself  till  Doomsday.  I  had, 
however,  learnt  to  walk  the  mountain  side  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difliculties  of  the  track  wo  had 
to  traverse,  I  contiived,  by  the  use  of  the 
.alpenstock,  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
Blondin’s  balancing-pole,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  a  nervous  caution,  to  re.ach  the 
entrance  of  the  c.avern.  Joh.ann  follow¬ 
ed  at  a  respectable  interval,  so  as  to  let 
the  crumbling  earth  settle  before  planting 
foot  upon  it  again.  Hut  it  was  found  I 
had  disturbed  the  surface  deep  enough  to 
render  the  path  for  Johann  comparatively 
easy  and  secure.  The  last  few  paces, 
however,  were  the  most  hazardous,  for 
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Schafloch  was  puardeJ  by  two  projections 
of  rock,  to  which  I  had  to  cling  willi  my 
hands,  and  around  which  I  had  to  swing 
myself.  No  sooner  had  we  set  foot  on 
the  edge  of  the  cavern  than  we  opened 
our  little  store,  and  took  out  a  flask  of 
w’ine — my  favorite  Cahors.  Congratulat¬ 
ing  myself  and  country  on  the  success 
of  my  enterprise,  I  planted  a  diminutive 
Union  Jack  on  an  overhanging  pinnacle 
of  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Schafloch. 

Away  with  sentiment !  otherwise  I 
might  indulge  the  reader  with  a  romantic 
declaration  of  the  feelings  that  rushed 
across  me  when  the  goal  was  reached,  and 
the  stupendous  valley  of  the  Justis-Thal 
lav  at  my  feet.  I  might  tell  him  or  her 
what  emotions  overwhelmed ’me  at  the 
idea,  that  I  was  probably  the  first  English¬ 
man  who  had  ever  gone  over  the  weari¬ 
some  paths  I  had  trodden  that  morning. 
But  I  forbear;  it  will  be  enough  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  narrative  of  my  explorations. 

Turning  my  back  upon  external  nature, 
let  me  describe  what  I  saw  “  far  down  in 
this  rocky  den.” 

Immediately  before  me  w’as  an  ante¬ 
chamber,  running,  as  well  as  I  can  conj- 
pute,  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  back 
from  the  front  of  the  precipice.  The  en¬ 
trance  might  be  thirty  feet  high,  by  forty 
wide,  the  roof  rising  internally  like  a 
domed  vault,  until  another  tw'enty  feet 
M  as  added  to  the  hight.  This  natural 
vestibule  was  sufticiently  lighted  from 
without  to  require  no  torch  ;  but  as  Ave 
advanced  inw’ard,  the  gloom  gradually 
deepened.  On  the  left  M’as  the  real  cav¬ 
ern,  the  colossal  hall,  which  I  had  come 
to  see.  Yet,  hoM'  was  it  to  be  approach¬ 
ed  ?  The  threshold  for  fifty  feet  or  so  w’as 
strewn  with  rough  pavement  of  splinter¬ 
ed  rock,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  cut 
like  the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  or  huge  bould¬ 
ers,  so  smooth  and  slippery  with  perennial 
damp,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
scramble  over  them  ;  or  perhaps  a  huge 
quadrangular  slab,  polished  as  a  glass  mir¬ 
ror,  on  a  gradient  of  fifteen  or  tw’enty 
degrees,  invited  the  foot  only  to  betray. 
Added  to  this,  after  the  first  few  steps, 
the  light  of  day  became  extinguished,  and 
the  eye  rested  upon  a  vista  of  Cimmerian 
darkness,  through  which  the  vision  could 
not  penetrate,  but  from  M’hose  cold  depth 

ushed  a  stream  of  icy  air,  chilling  the 

ody,  and  making  nte  grateful  for  the 
wrapper  which  Johann  had  persisted  in 
bringing. 


[  At  this  point  we  lit  our  lamps,  and  com¬ 
menced  groping  our  w.ay  sloM'ly  and  pain¬ 
fully  over  the  sharp  flint-like  debris  which 
constituted  the  floor  of  this  “  Inferno.” 
Mostly  on  hands  and  knees,  rarely  erect, 
M’e  traversed  this  stony  Slough  of  Despond, 
hoping  that  every  step  would  land  us  on 
level  ground.  Vain  hope !  only  new  ob¬ 
structions,  new’  difficulties,  new  perils  were 
to  arise.  At  the  extremity  of  the  first 
plateau  the  ground  made  a  rapid  descent, 
not  rough  and  rigid,  not  sharp  and  culling, 
as  hitherto,  as  though  so  many  stilettoes 
were  stuck  h.andle  downward  in  the 
ground,  or  the  surface  strewn  with  broken 
bottles,  but  smooth  and  glacial.  In  fact 
at  this  line  the  region  of  ice  began,  and 
M’e  had  to  descend  the  side  of  a  cylinder, 
as  it  were,  over  which  w’ater  had  been 
throM’ii — M’ater  which  had  frozen  as  soon 
as  it  touched  the  surface.  Like  Canadians 
over  a  rapid,  Johann  and  myself  jieUled 
to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  trusting 
ourselves  to  the  treacherous  decline,  glided 
down,  holding  our  lamps  as  best  M’e  could, 
and  using  our  alpenstocks  as  safety-dr.ag8. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  great  caution,  lor 
in  the  vague  obstuirity  beyond  we  could 
define  neither  space  nor  limit ;  the  fall 
might  le.ad  to  an  abyss  into  M’hich,  without 
M’arning  and  quick  as  thought,  M’e  should 
be  engulfed  forever.  The  story  of  the 
calamity  of  our  deaths  might  bo  noised 
abroad,  and  made  the  theme  of  innuinera- 
ble  epistles  in  home  and  continental  jour¬ 
nals  by  Alpine  tourists,  but  who  would  be 
able  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  or  knoM’  M’hero  to  look  for  our 
remains?  I  must  confess  to  a  momentary 
hesitation,  to  a  beating  heart,  to  u  nervous 
tremor,  as  w’e  launched  ourselves,  like  Co¬ 
lumbus,  upon  this  unknown,  invisible  sea 
of  ice.  It  M’as,  however,  but  a  transient 
feeling.  The  “  rapid  ”  was  ventured,  and 
in  a  few  moments  M’e  were  at  the  foot  of 
this  miniature  precipice.  Now  opened  up¬ 
on  us  in  the  deep  gloom  a  splendid  scene. 
Not  many  feet  beyond  us  blazed  innumer¬ 
able  stars,  which  glistened  like  spangles 
or  diamonds  in  the  ebon  horizon.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  light  of  our  lamps  fell,  a  rainbow’ 
radiance  illumined  a  little  sphere,  which 
tw  inkled  and  sparkled  like  the  planets  on 
a  dark  December  night.  From  the  roof 
to  the  ground  this  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars 
continued  in  a  broken,  but  not  less  beau¬ 
tiful,  chain.  Place  a  piece  of  phosphorus 
in  a  rayless  room,  Avatch  the  pretty  corus¬ 
cations  of  the  glow-worm  on  a  sylvan 
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bank  in  June  when  the  warm  -sun  has 
long  set,  multiply  the  effect  a  thousand¬ 
fold,  and  then  you  may  conceive  some¬ 
thing  of  the  witchery  of  the  picture  of 
which  we  were  witnesses. 

All  the  loveliness  of  this  ice-scene,  or  all 
its  terrors,  however,  were  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  Johann,  who  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  set  the  cavern  off  to  its 
best  :ul vantage,  now  lit  up  a  score  or  two 
of  tapers  which  we  had  brought  with  us, 
and  adroitly  arranging  them  in  different 
nooks,  enabled  me  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Schafloch.  We 
we  W'ere  now  fairly  in  the  interior.  How, 
then,  shall  I  describe  it  ?  Many  of  my 
readers  have  seen  stalactite  caves,  with 
their  clammy,  chalk-like  pendents.  But 
the  recollection  of  these  caves  will  afford 
but  a  fiiint  conception  of  the  scene  1  should 
like  to  pencil.  From  the  roof  the  water 
had  evidently  oozed  down  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Its  fall,  however,  had  been 
arrested  by  an  icy  hand,  even  at  the 
roof;  as  fresh  streams  from  the  rock 
above  penetrated  through  and  trickled 
over  the  congealed  surface,  icicles  grew 
and  grew  till  they  reached  the  ground, 
but  instead  of  falling  pcrpcndiculnrly  to 
the  door,  they  formed  outward  and  bent 
iuward.  Interlacing  these  props,  as  it 
were,  of  a  structure  built  from  the  top, 
frozen  bauds,  or  branches  W'hich  iniersect- 
t‘d  each  other,  created  the  most  perfect 
treliis-w'ork,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  most  delicate  filigree-work.  The  re¬ 
sult  w  as  a  scene  of  real  enchantment,  and 
1  seemed  transported,  as  in  a  dream,  into 
the  midst  of  an  eastern  paradise.  Kiosks, 
with  innumerable  minarets,  or  pavilions, 
or  painted  pago<las,  or  what  you  will,  rose 
before  me,  vanishing  away  in  the  distance, 
all  of  the  purest  crystal.  Johann  likened 
the  view  to  a  pine-grove  clad  in  snow ; 
but  the  illustration  was  feeble.  It  might 
have  been  better  to  have  described  it  as  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  pillars  in  the  nave 
being  constructed  of  glass,  and  lit  up  from 
the  interior ;  but  even  this  similitude  is 
faint  and  imperfect. 

Into  one  or  two  of  these  pretty  mother- 
of  pearl  looking  temples— capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  perhaps  six  or  eight  persons — Johann 
had  forced  an  entrance,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  few  lighted  tapers  within. 
These,  lit  up  in  the  interior,  produced  a 
roost  striking  and  charming  sight,  and 
afforded  a  fairy-like  spectacle.  So  ab¬ 
sorbed  were  we,  however,  with  the  scene, 
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that  w-c  forgot  the  cold  and  the  damp, 
nor  should  we,  perhaps,  have  thought  of 
retiring,  had  not  a  voice  called  to  us  from 
the  entrance.  At  first  we  were  startled 
to  hear  other  than  our  own  voices  in  that 
dread  cavern,  especially  as  the  echoes 
multiplied  the  sound  until  it  resembled 
thunder  ;  but  Johann  at  once  recognized 
the  dialect  of  his  friend  Franz.  Either 
overcome  by  curiosity,  or  ashamed  of  re¬ 
maining  behind,  or  perhaps  fearing  that 
something  might  occur  to  us,  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  push  on  and  join  us. 
The  marks  which  our  footsteps  had  made 
were  a  sufficient  indication,  and  he  arrived 
Just  in  time  to  see  the  splendid  illumina¬ 
tion  which  Johann  had  lit  up. 

Franz  would,  however,  penetrate  no 
further  than  the  threshold  of  the  inner 
hail,  the  $anctum  sanctorum  of  this  wild 
cavern.  I,  however,  determined  to  push 
on  to  the  end,  or  as  far  a.s  it  was  possible 
with  safety.  Johann  was  a  plucky  fellow, 
and  would  not  abandon  me.  Seizing  our 
lamps,  we  advanced  cautiously  into  the' 
thick  of  the  gloom  beyond.  \Ve  passed 
upward  of  thirty  of  these  subterranean 
temples,  and  then  a  rayless  void  loomed 
upon  us.  The  ground  became  more  and 
more  steep,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  could  prevent  ourselves  from 
losing  all  control  over  our  locomotion. 
Johann’s  experienced  car,  too,  caught  a 
sound  of  dripping  water,  and  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  his  susnicions  that  there 
was  danger  ahead.  We  paused  and  lis¬ 
tened.  Drip,  drip,  drip — the  drops  fell 
at  intervals,  but  where  or  how  far  off  we 
could  not  tell ;  only  we  could  hear  that 
the  drops  fell  into  a  body  of  water  from 
the  dull  spl.ashing  sound  they  made.  I 
suggested  we  should  search  for  a  stone, 
and  test  the  sj>ace  beyond  by  rolling  it 
ahead  of  us.  Fortunate  was  it  we  did  so. 
For  a  moment  the  stone — it  was  as  large 
iis  a  pine  apple — glided,  as  it  were,  over  a 
ledge  of  ice,  and  then,  after  a  second  or 
so,  we  heard  it  plunge  into  a  deep  well. 
I  could  not  for  the  instant  repress  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  horror.  The  depth  of  the  w-ater 
below  wo  could  not  ascertain  ;  but  push¬ 
ing  our  lamps,  and  letting  them  swing  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  string  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  a  dark,  deep  chasm  mysteriously’ 
revealed  itself. 

It  is  useless  to  apply  potent  epithets  to 
give  a  deeper  dye  to  the  narrative.  Tlie 
reader  must  imagine  the  sensations  of  one 
standing  on  the  slippery  verge  of  an 
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abyss,  into  which  he  might  instantaneously  |  turned  -to  contemplate  the  fairy-like  illu- 
glide  down.  We  felt  awe-stricken,  for  it  mination  we  had  created, 
was  doubtful  how  we  should  be  able  to  Whether  we  had  become  accustomed 
remount  the  incline,  paved  with  the  to  the  slippery  flooring,  or  whether  we 
smoothest  ice,  which  we  had  partially  de-  felt  more  certain  of  our  ground,  certain  it 
scended,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  that  we  did  not  exjierience  the  difhculty 
yawned  the  watery  gulf.  In  turning  of  reiisceuding  out  of  the  Shafloch  we  had 
round  our  foot  might  slip,  or  any  thing  in  descending  into  it.  As  we  arrived  at 
might  occur  to  throw  us  off  our  balance,  the  extremity  of  the  rough,  sharp  thresh- 
However,  volunteering  to  regain  the  sum-  old,  the  last  lights  were  flickering  far 
mit  of  the  perilous  steep,  I  achieved  the  !  down  in  the  cavern,  and  probably  before 
task  safely,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  we  gained  the  entrance,  and  inhaled  once 
sure,  I  rendered  aid  to  Johann.  The  ta-  more  the  fresh  balmy  air  of  the  upper 
pers  were  still  burning  in  the  niches  of  world,  had  died  out,  and  left  kiosk,  tein- 
the  rock  and  pavilions  as  we  left  them,  pie,  and  hall  in  their  primeval  gloom, 
and  beautiful  was  the  picture  when  we 
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The  first  impression  received  from  con-  an  immutable  nature,  is  grieved  to  see  the 
templating  the  sea  is  fear.  Its  enormous  land  worn  away  by  the  sea  incessantly, 
mass,  boundless  in  extent  and  dark  in  its  and  forever,  lie  knows  that  he,  too,  will 
depths,  can  not  but  be  formidable  to  hu-  pass  away  and  shall  be  as  dust,  but  that 
man  imagination.  No  terrestrial  crea-  the  sea  is  unchangeable  and  eternal.  IIow- 
ture  can  breathe  in  it ;  it  irremediably  sep-  ever  firm  his  convictions  of  a  future  life, 
arates  the  two  worlds.  Its  very  name  in  still  the  indomitable  ocean  seems  to  scorn 
most  ancient  languages  is  synonymous  him.  It  seems  to  say :  “  To-morrow  you 
with  desert,  night,  and  darkness ;  and  so  go — I  never.  Thy  bones  shall  be  in  the 
it  is  to  the  present  day  figuratively  desig-  ground,  dissolved  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
nated  among  the  Orientals.  It  is  impos-  bu  I  shall  continue  majestic  and  iudifler- 
sible  to  see  even  daily  the  sun  going  down  ent.” 

over  the  sea  without  a  feeling  of  melan-  M.  Michelet,  to  whom  the  study  of  the 
choly.  In  its  depths  all  is  eternal  obsenr-  sea,  except  as^  a  thoughtful  philosopher 
ity,  save  for  some  rare  phenomena  of  start-  communing  with  its  wonders  from  the 
ling  phosphorescence.  Hence  it  is,  that  sands  of  Saint^  Michel  and  Ostend,  seems 
from  its  vast  mass  it  seems  like  a  world  to  be  a  new  thing,  treats  of  the  great  fea- 
of  darkness.  Even  animals  have  a  natural  tures  in  the  life  of  the  ocean,  as  he  calls  it, 
dread  of  the  sea :  the  horse  recoils  before  as  quite  recent  discoveries.  They  are  by 
it,  and  the  dog  expresses  its  fears  by  bark-  no  means  so.  They  have  long  been  fil¬ 
ing.  In  many  parts  a  stunted  withered  miliar  to  all  accoraplisheil  seamen,  and  they 
vegetation,  especially  marked  in  shrubs  were  reduced  to  scientific  principles  by 
and  trees,  announces  the  vicinity  of  the  Major  Kcnnell.  Humboldt  and  Bory  St. 
sea.  The  dull  heavy  sound  is  heard  from  Vincent  have  the  credit  of  having  given 
afar.  It  vibrates  like  the  pulse  of  life,  them  their  more  captiv.ating  application 
Man,  who  is  so  feeble  in  the  presence  of  to  the  n.atural  history  of  the  sea;  the  lat- 

_ _ _ ter  in  a  treatise  not  generally  known  in 

•LtMer.  Ptr  J.  Michslet.  Pari* ;  L.  Hmchctte  this  country,  published  in  the  French 
etc*.  Dictionary  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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As  the  blood  circulates  in  certain  crea¬ 
tures  of  low  organization — mollusks  and 
annelids — in  currents  before  it  enters  into 
determinate  channels — veins  and  arteries 
— so  Michelet  would  have  it,  after  Maury, 
the  currents  brought  about  by  theinhnitely 
numerous  interruptions  to  the  regularity 
of  tidal  movements  and  gulf  streams,  in 
coasts,  islands,  capes,  straits,  and  rivers, 
represent  a  similar  state  of  things.  Cha- 
Ziillon  having  propounded  that  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  tide  in  a  harbor  follow  the 
law  of  vibratingchords,  Michelet  concludes  | 
tliat  the  sea  resembles  a  great  animal  ar¬ 
rested  at  the  first  degree  of  organization. 
Deprived  of  these  movements,  the  sea 
would  in  places  become  saturated  with 

fait,  or  encumbered  with  detritus.  Maury 
las  .also  shown,  with  the  foresight  of  true 
genius,  the  harmony  that  exists  between 
the  air  and  water.  As  is  the  maritime 
ocean,  so  is  the  aerial  ocean.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  both  are  analogous.  There  are 
acM'ial  and  maritime  puisiitions  besides 
those  of  the  tide.  The  I.atter  is  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  other  l)odies, 
but  the  ptilse  of  the  different  currents  is 
intrinsic  to  the  terrestrial  globe ;  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  phenomenon  of  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  vitality. 

Michelet  holds  one  of  Maury’s  most  re¬ 
markable  determinations  to  when  he 
says  that  the  most  apparent  agent  in  the 
circulation  of  tlie  sea,  heat,  would  not 
alone  suflice.  There  is  another,  not  less 
important,  and  even  more  so,  and  that  is 
salt.  Salt  is  so  abundant  in  the  sea,  that, 
if  it  was  accumulated  over  America,  it 
would  cover  it  with  a  mount.ain  four  thou 
s.nnd  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The 
saltness  of  the  sea,  whilst  not  varying 
much,  still  increases  and  diminishes  with 
loe.alities,  with  currents,  and  with  the  I 
neighborhood  to  the  poles  and  the  etpia- 
tor.  The  sea  is  more  or  less  light  or 
heavy,  and  more  or  less  mobile,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  saline  substances  held 
in  solution.  It  is  this  continual  admix¬ 
ture  which  makes  tlie  fluid  move  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  wliich  gives 
origin  to  currents,  both  to  horizontal  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  to  ver¬ 
tical  currents  corres|)onding  in  the  sea  to 
what  are  met  witli  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brimful  of  life  at  its  surface,  the  sea 
would  bo  incumbered  if  that  prodigious 
power  of  production  was  not  kept  some¬ 
what  in  clieck  by  the  antagonist  power 
of  destruction.  Only  imagine  that  every 


herring  has  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand 
eggs!  If  every  egg  was  to  produce  a 
herring,  and  every  herring  fifty  thousand 
more,  were  there  not  an  enormous  des¬ 
truction  going  on,  the  ocean  would  very 
soon  be  solidified  and.  putrified.  The 
great  cetacea  drive  them  toward  the 
shores,  ever  and  and  anon  diving  into 
their  ranks  and  swallowing  up  whole 
shoals.  The  whiting  eat  their  fry ;  cod 
again  devour  the  whiting.  Yet,  even  here, 
the  peril  of  the  sea,  an  excess  of  fecundi¬ 
ty,  shows  itself  in  a  still  more  terrible 
shape.  The  cod  has  up  to  nine  millions 
of  eggs,  and  this  creature,  of  such  formid¬ 
able  |K)wer3  of  maternity,  has  nine  months 
of  love  out  of  twelve.  No  wonder  that 
the  fishery  of  this  productive  fish  has  cre¬ 
ated  towns  and  colonies.  But,  even  then, 
what  would  the  power  of  man  be  opposed 
to  such  fecundity?  He  is. assisted  by 
others,  among  which  the  sturgeon  takes 
chief  rank.  Then,  again,  the  sturgeon 
itself  is  a  very  fecund  fish.  This  devourer 
of  cod  has  itself  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
eggs.  Another  great  devourer  is  not  pro¬ 
portionately  reproductive,  and  that  is  the 
shark;  so  Michelet  calls  it  “Le  beau 
mangeur  de  la  nature,  mangeur  pateiite, 
le  requin.”  Vivaporous,  he  nourishes  the 
young  shark  in  his  bosom,  his  feudal  in¬ 
heritor,  who  is  born  terrible  and  re.ady 
armed.  Hence  are  sharks  called  in  many 
countries  sea-dogs,  and  so  we  lately  saw 
the  French  chien  de  mer  literally  translat¬ 
ed. 

But  the  sea,  we  are  told,  can  afford  to 
smile  at  the  very  destroyers  to  which  she 
gave  birth ;  she  is  safe  to  bring  forth  only 
the  more.  Her  chief  riches  defy  the  fury 
of  these  devouring  creatures,  and  are  in¬ 
accessible  to  their  assaults.  “  I  speak,” 
says  M.  Michelet,  “of  the  infinite  world 
of  living  atoms  of  microscopic  animal.s, 
veritable  abyss  of  life,  that  ferments  in  its 
bosom.”  It  has  been  said  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  solar  light  excluded  life,  yet  is 
the  sea  strewn  with  sea  stars  at  its  great¬ 
est  de)»ths.  The  deepe.st  waters  are  peo¬ 
pled  with  infusoria3  .and  with  micro.scopio 
worms.  Innumerable  mollusks  drag  along 
their  shells  there.  Bronze-colored  crabs, 
radiating  actinite,  snowy  porcellim,  golden 
cyclostomi.'e,  undulated  volutes,  live  and 
die  there.  The  luminous  creatures,  which 
are  at  times  draw’n  to  the  surface,  ap[>ear 
there  like  tiains  of  fire-lights;  fier^  ser¬ 
pents  and  sparkling  garlands  so  fill  up 
space  iu  those  remote  depths,  that  they 
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must  at  times  and  in  portions  be  per-  scopic  algae,  atoms  still  undecided  be- 
fectly  illuminated.  This  is  also  aided  by  tween  vegetable  and  animal  life,  that  rises 
the  phosphorescence  peculiar  to  itself,  as  up  the  immense,  the  marvelous,  maritime 
well  as  to  many  other  things,  and  there  is  flora.  Michelet  admires  this  flora  exceed- 
reason  to  believe  that  the  depths  of  the  ingly.  It  is  harmless.  No  subtle  poison 
ocean  have  thein  own  lighthouses,  their  lurks  in  any  sea-weed ;  all,  on  the  contra- 
own  heaven,  moon  and  stars !  ry,  are  more  or  less  nutritious.  Some, 

“  The  fruitful  waters  are  positively  like  the  laminaria,  are  sweet ;  others,  as 
dense  with  all  kinds  of  fat  atoms,  admira-  the  ceramiaj,  have  a  wholesome  bitter ; 
bly  adapted  to  the  soft  nature  offish,  that  still  more  are  full  of  excellent  mucilage, 
idly  open  their  mouths  and  inhale  food,  as  But  the  most  striking  feature,  he  declares, 
if  it  itself  Tvas  an  embryo  in  the  bosom  of  is  their  love,  which  carries  them  beyond 
a  common  mother.  Does  he  know  that  he  their  sphere,  and,  for  the  time  being,  en- 
is  swallowing  ?  Scarcely  so.  Microsco-  dows  them  with  the  properties  of  ani- 
pic  food  is  like  a  milk  that  comes  to  him.  mals. 

The  great  fatality  of  the  earth,  hunger,  is  To  carry  the  same  train  of  ideas  into 
only  for  the  earth ;  here,  it  is  anticipated,  the  realms  of  geology.  In  olden  times, 
unknown.  There  is  no  effort  of  move-  volcanoes,  •specially  submarine  ones,  ej^ 
ment,  no  search  for  food.  Life  must  float  ercised  much  greater  power  than  in  the 
on  like  a  dream.  What  shall  such  a  be-  present  day.  The  sea-milk  accumulated 
ing  do  witb  its  force  ?  All  exi>enditure  in  their  ravines  and  hollows  Avas  warmed 
of  such  is  impossible.  It  is  reserved  for  and  electrified  and  fermented  into  ani- 
love.”  malization.  The  first  results  perished. 

This  is,  according  to  Michelet,  the  real  and  w’ere  succeeded  by  more  perfect  crea- 
work,  the  all  in  all  of  the  great  world  of  tions.  Some,  as  polypi,  corals,  and  shell- 
the  sea:  to  love  and  to  multiply.  Love  fish,  absorbed  lime;  others,  as  the  micro- 
fills  up  its  fruitful  night.  It  dives  into  its  scopic  animals  of  tripoli,  absorbed  silex  ; 
greatest  depths,  and  seems  still  more  rich  and  the  residue  of  successive  creations 
among  the  infinitely  small.  And  what,  he  went  to  clothe  the  gloomy  nakedness  of 
asks,  is  an  atom  ?  When  you  think  you  the  first  crystalline  rocks,  daughters  of 
have  got  hold  of  the  last,  the  indivisible,  fire,  which  had  torn  them  from  the  plane- 
you  find  that  it  still  loves  and  divides  its  tary  nucleus  and  launched  them  into  the 
existence  to  give  birth  to  another  being,  living  sea,  sterile  and  burning. 

In  the  very  lowest  grades  of  life,  where  all  A  fisherman  once  gave  Michelet,  from 
other  organism  is  wanting,  the  reproduc-  the  bottom  of  his  net,  a  sea-egg  and  two 
tive  functions  are  all  complete.  Such  is  fragile  sea-stars,  lie  gave  them  some 
the  sea.  She  is,  it  would  appear,  the  sea-water  and  forgot  them,  but,  when  he 
great  female  of  the  globe,  whose  indefati-  returned,  they  were  dead,  and  a  thick  ge- 
gable  desires,  w’hose  permanent  concep-  latinous  scum  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
tions,  and  w’hose  productiveness  never  water  full  of  living  things,  active,  daring 
cease.  kolpods,  darting  in  every  direction,  and 

Sea-water,  even  the  purest,  taken  at  a  devouring  numbers  of  microscopic  eels, 
distance  from  land  and  devoid  of  all  im-  (vibrions,)  and  other  small  creations, 
purities,  is  slightly  white  and  viscous,  llere  was  a  fertile  theme  for  sp(K:ulation  ! 
Chemical  analysis  does  not  explain  this  Harvey  had  said  every  thing  comes  from 
feature.  Marine  animals  and  plants  are,  an  eg",  or  from  the  dissolved  elements  of 
more  or  less,  covered  with  this  viscosity,  j  a  previous  existence ;  and  M.  Poncliet  has 
M.  Michelet,  who  calls  this  “  sea-milk,”  shown  that,  from  the  residue  of  infusoria 
looks  upon  it  as  animal  water,  organized  :  and  other  atoms,  come  the  fertile  jelly — 
mucus  or  gelatinized  water — the  universal  the  proliferous  membrane,  whence  spring 
element  of  life.  From  out  of  this  mucus  not  new  beings,  but  the  ovules  which 
issues  forth  the  vegetable  thread,  the  give  birth  to  them. 

silky  down,  which,  no  matter  Avhether  one  The  microscopic  world  presents  a  king- 
naturalist  calls  it  vegetable  and  another*  dom  of  nature  that  is  infinitely  and  ad- 
aniroal,  it  oscillates  and  moves.  From  it,  mirably  varied.  Almost  all  the  forms  of 
also,  first  issues  the  primitive  monad,  life  are  there  honorably  representeil. 
which,  moving  and  oscillating,  ultimately  They  have  collective  beings,  as  we  have 
becomes  a  vibrioh.  It  is  upon  the  ruins  our  polypi  and  corals.  They  have  little 
of  the  first,  be  they  conferva)  or  micro-  mollusks  that  inhabit  tiny  shells.  They 
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liavc  ficrce-lookiiig  crustaceae  armed  to 
to  the  teeth,  and  rapaeious  monsters,  like 
our  sharks.  And  their  productiveness 
casts  all  experience  of  the  visible  world 
into  the  shade.  The  rhizopods  clothe  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  Apennines  with  their 
little  mantlets ;  the  forarniniferoB  number 
two  thousand  species.  They  are  cotem- 
poraneous  with  all  the  geological  epochs 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  In  our  times  they 
ar^  almost  limited  to  the  Indian  and 
American  gulf-streams,  and  their  myriads, 
killed  by  contact  with  colder  waters,  go 
to  form  the  bottom  of  our  seas.  Ehren- 
berg  declared  that  they  had  many  stom¬ 
achs — in  some  instances,  one  hundred  {jtnd 
twenty.  Dujardiu  declared  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  argued  that  they  improvised 
stomachs  just  as  they  wanted  them.  Pon- 
fhet,  however,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of 
Ehrenberg. 

The  vigor  of  their  movements  is  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  admired.  There  is  scarcely 
a  known  means  of  impulsion  or  progres¬ 
sion  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  micro- 
soo{>ic  world.  And  yet  how  simple  the 
means  !  Some  move  with  graceful  undu¬ 
lations  like  serpents  ;  others  dart  as  if  by 
a  spring  or  elastic  force  ;  others  move  by 
means  of  vibrating  cili»,  while  the  charm¬ 
ing  vorticellffi  have  a  rotatory  motion.  The 
rotiferae,  again,  have  two  little  wheels  on 
each  side,  which  propel  precisely  as  do 
the  paddle-wheels  of  steamers. 

Already  in  the  north  of  Africa  the  ve¬ 
getables  which  reign  solely  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  sea,  begin  to  be  rivaled  by  .animat¬ 
ed  vegetables,  that  grow  also  and  flower 
also.  Twice  a  year  the  common  sponge 
gives  olf  little  spheroids,  which,  starting 
from  the  mother  sponge,  and  provided 
with  a  slight  fin-like  apparatus,  enjoy  a 
few  moments’  liberty  .and  movement  till 
they  fix  themselves,  and  a  new  sponge 
arises.  This  may  be  either  an  ovule,  a 
sponge,  or  a  vegetable  seed.  The  same 
is  seen  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
According  to  Michelet,  a  sponge,  a  I’.a- 
mour  a  sa  maniere,  and  is  even  more  rich¬ 
ly  endowed  than  many  other  beings.  As 
we  adv.ance  toward  the  equ.ator,  tlie  num¬ 
ber,  size,  and  splendor  of  the  animated 
vegetables  go  on  increasing.  Strange 
trees,  of  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colors, 
the  gorgonias  and  isis,  spread  their  rich, 
fan-like  shapes.  The  stone-plants,  madre- 
jKires,  and  the  corals,  appear  at  the  same 
time,  claimed  at  once  by  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms. 


“They  are,”  siiys  Michelet,  “the  real 
point  at  which  life  rises  obscurely  from 
its  stony  sleep,  without  entirely  det.aching 
itself  from  that  rude  point  of  departure  ; 
as  if  to  teach  us — proud  and  exalted  as  we 
are — of  the  ternary  fraternity,  of  the  right 
which  even  the  humble  mineral  possesses 
of  ascending  in  the  scale,  and  of  animating 
itselii  and  of  the  deep  aspirations  that  lie 
in  the  bosom  of  nature.”  “  Natura  non 
fit  saltus,”  said  the  old  Swedish  naturalist 
Linnaeus ;  and  if  all  the  steps  have  not 
yet  been  definitely  marked  out  by  which 
the  transition  is  effected,  from  gaseous 
elements  to  stony  compounds,  from  mine 
rals  to  plants,  and  from  plants  to  animals, 
we  may  feel  quite  assured  it  is  our  limited 
means  of  observ.alion  th.at  are  to  blame, 
not  the  order  of  cre.ation. 

“  Our  meadows  and  the  forests  of  the 
earth  we  dwell  upon  apjrear,”  s.ays  Dar¬ 
win,  “  desert  and  void  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  sea.”  And  not  the  least  cu¬ 
rious  incident  of  the  prodigious  produc-' 
tivencss  is  th.at  plants  seem  to  delight  in 
assuming  animal  forms,  whilst  animals 
take  upon  themselves  th.at  of  a  litho- 
phytic  or  stony  vegetation.  Others, 
again,  perish  away  like  flow’ers.  The 
sea-anemone  opens  its  rose-colored  corolla 
with  azure  eyes,  but  the  moment  th.at  a 
daughter  is  born  it  fades  away  and  dies. 
The  alcyoninm,  the  Proteus  of  the  sea,  on 
the  other  hand,  a.ssumes  .all  kinds  of 
shapes  and  forms,  and  is  one  moment  a 
plant,  at  another  a  fruit. 

What  a  stirring  sight  does  this  8ubm.a- 
rine  world  present  on  a  calm  day !  Look 
down  upon  the  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  and 
you  see  a  green  car|>et  of  tubiporas  and 
a-streas,  diversified  by  more  bright-colored 
meandrino)  and  cariophyllae,  swiftly  vi¬ 
brating  their  rich  golden  stamina.  Over 
this  world  beneath,  .as  if  to  shade  it  from 
the  sun,  m.ajestic  gorgonias  and  the  less 
lofty  isis  undulate  like  the  willows  and 
aspens  and  climbing-plants  of  our  own 
forests.  The  plumaria  sends  forth  its 
spirals  from  one  submarine  tree  to  an¬ 
other,  just  like  the  grape-vine  of  the 
south.  Another  world  lives  within  this 
stony  world.  Mollusks  drag  their  shells 
of  pearly  lustre  along  these  labyrinths ; 
crabs  run  and  bunt  there ;  strange  fish  of 
golden  hues  rove  tranquilly  about.  Pur¬ 
ple  and  violet  -  colored  annelids  creep 
snake-like  among  those  delicate  stars — 
the  ophiuri — th.at  alternately  roll  up  and 
then  stretch  forth  their  delicate  and  fra- 
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gile  arms  to  the  descending  sunbeams. 
The  madrepore  alone  has  no  beauty  of 
color.  Its  perfection  lies  in  its  shape  ;  in 
it,  too,  especially  is  the  individual  modest 
and  humble,  whilst  the  republic  is  impos¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  some¬ 
times  contemplate  in  this  world  when  the 
individual  would  be  imposing  and  the  re¬ 
public  appears  to  be  the  contrary.  In 
Alichelet’s  playful  fancy  the  complicated 
twistings  and  turnings  of  the  madreporite 
have  a  meaning.  They  would  seem  to 
say  something,  to  anticipate  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  and  arrow-heads  and  aljdiabets,  by  a 
strange  natural  cryptography  or  lithogra¬ 
phy  ;  but  no  Sharpe  or  Rawlinson  has 
yet  stood  forward  to  decipher  their  secret 
uieatiing.  “  On  sent  bien  qu’aujourd’hui 
encore  il  y  a  une  pensee  la-dedjins.  On 
lie  s’en  detache  pas  aisement.”  Pity  it  is 
a  mere  fancy.  Such  a  writing  would  be 
a  communication  from  the  unknown  world 
to  the  known ! 

Neither  sculpture  nor  p.ainting  can  re¬ 
produce  these  delicate  creations.  The  lat¬ 
ter  paints  living  things  as  it  would  paint 
flowers.  The  colors  given  to  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are,  in  reality,  quite  difierent.  They 
no  more  represent  the  reality  than  do  the 
attempts  to  represent  minerals  colored. 
Palissy  attempted  to  produce  the  same  ef¬ 
fects  by  enamel.  It  answered  pretty  -well 
for  reptiles  and  scales  of  fish,  but  failed 
utterly  in  reproducing  these  soft,  warm, 
and  delic.ately  colored  transparencies. 
Why  do  ladies  delight  in  coral  orna¬ 
ments  ?  Because  their  dull  fleshy  red¬ 
ness  enhances  the  natural  bloom,  which 
only  pales  away  by  contrast  with  more 
brilliant  gems. 

The  corals  the  same  fantastic  writer 
calls  “faiseurs  de  mondes” — “construct¬ 
ors  of  globes.”  The  day  that  the  micro¬ 
scope  discovered  the  infusori.a,  they  were 
found  to  have  constituted  mountains,  and 
to  pave  the  ocean.  The  hard  silex  of  Tri¬ 
poli  is  a  mass  of  animalcules ;  simiige  is 
an  animated  silex.  Paris  is  built  with  the 
remains  of  infusoria ;  a  part  of  Germany 
reposes  upon  a  bed  of  coral.  Infusoria, 
corals,  testaceous  animals,  and  othei-s,  con¬ 
tribute  to  form  chalk  and  limestones.  The 
fish  that  devours  the  tender  coral  restores 
it  as  chalk.  The  coral  sea,  in  its  great 
work  of  construction,  of  movements,  u|>- 
raisings,  and  subsidences,  building  up, 
tumbling  down,  and  rebuilding,  is  an  im¬ 
mense  factory  of  limestone.  Forster, 
Cook’s  companion,  was  the  first  to  point 


out  that  the  circular  coral  islands  are  cra¬ 
ters  of  volcanoes  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  labors  of  polypi.  They  are  always 
more  or  less  circular  rings,  precipitous  and 
beaten  by  the  waves  on  the  outside,  slop¬ 
ing  down  more  gradually  into  the  depths 
of  a  central  basin.  Tempests  in  these 
great  seas  have  their  multi|)le  uses.  They 
sweep  over  the  old  lands,  tear  up  trees 
and  plants,  and  their  roots  and  seeds,  and 
convey  them  to  new  teriitories.  The  co¬ 
coa-nut  is  an  especial  messenger  of  life ; 
it  bears  long  transits  best.  C'ast  upon  a 
coral  rock,  it  finds  a  little  sand,  the  resi¬ 
due  of  corals  ground  down,  and  it  is  sat¬ 
isfied  where  other  pl.ants  woidd  perish. 
It  germinates,  and  becomes  a  tree.  Trees 
bring  fresh  water  and  soil,  and  other 
plants  soon  find  a  home.  With  the  j)ro- 
gress  of  lime  the  coral  reef  is  an  inhabit.a- 
ble  island.  According  to  Sir  James  Em¬ 
erson  Tennent,  also,  by  a  kind  provision 
of  n.ature,  salt  w’ater,  percolating  through 
coral  reefs,  becomes  fresh. 

Nor  is  the  rapidity  of  this  work  less  re¬ 
markable  than  the  results.  Boats  have 
been  known  to  disappear  at  Kio  Janeiro 
in  forty  days  beneath  a  m.ass  of  tubularia 
!  that  had  gqt  possession  of  them.  There 
were  formerly  twenty-six  islands  in  a 
strait  near  Australia  ;  there  ai  e  now  fifty ; 
and  it  is  anticipated  th:it,  before  twenty 
yeai-8  have  elapsed,  the  strait,  a  hundred 
miles  in  width,  w’ill  be  no  longer  pracli 
cable.  It  will  be  the  same  with  Aiineslcv 
liay  with  its  port  of  Adule,  so  coveted  by 
France;  it  will  probably  be  barely  acces- 
'  sible  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  Sicily 
'  is  becoming  imbedded  in  an  outer  reef. 

I  Then  look  at  the  extent  of  these  creations. 

I  The  chain  of  the  Maldives  is  five  hundred 
I  miles  long.  The  reefs  of  French  Caledo- 
I  Ilia,  as  it  must  be  now  called,  are  one  hun- 
;  dred  and  forty-five  leagues  in  extent. 

!  The  eastern  reef  of  Austnilia  has  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  leagues. 

I  There  are  groups  of  coral  islands  in  the 
Pacific  four  hundred  leagues  in  length  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  width.  The 
'  mariner  dreads  these  reefs.  It  is  vexa- 
'  lious  to  see  a  tr.anquil  ba.sin  at  a  distance 
'  ol'  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  to  be  tem- 
;  l>est-to8t  where  no  anchor  will  hohl,  and 
1  where  corals,  sharp  as  razors,  will  cut  the 
I  stoutest  ship  into  shavings.  But  the  philos- 
'  ojiher,  utopian  Michelet  says  shouhl  look 
1 111)011  these  structures  with  another  spirit, 
i  He  must  look  upon  these  polypi  as  eon- 
i  structing  a  world  in  case  of  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  present  one.  If,  as  is  said, 
every  ten  thousand  years  the  sea  ruslies 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  many  will  one 
day  he  happy  to  find  a  refuge  iu  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Michelet  call  those  beautiful  things  in 
shape  like  an  umbrella,  so  delicate,  and  of 
such  light  and  shady  colors — opal  white 
passing  into  a  crown  of  light  lilac,  and 
which  naturalists  call  ^ledusa — “  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  sea.”  Xothing,  he  says,  is 
more  fugitive  than  these  be.auliful things: 
there  are  some  so  fluid,  as,  for  c.\ample, 
the  light  azure  bend  called  the  belt  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  which,  taken  out  of  its  warm  and 
congenial  element,  dissipates  and  disaj)- 
pears.  Poor  daughters  of  the  oct^an  ! 
they  arc  the  food  lor  fishes  and  the  delight 
of  birds,  and,  scarcely  provided  with  in¬ 
dependent  means  of  locomotion,  they  are 
balloted  about  here  and  there  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  wiiuls  and  waves,  broken  to 
pieces  on  hard  rock.s,  or  strewn  on  the 
sanily  shores,  where  they  soon  dry  into 
a  shapeless  gelatinous  mass.  Perchance 
they  are  as  easily  created  as  other  ephe- 
mer.al  existences — born  for  a  c.alm,  clear, 
sunny  day,  and  destined  to  perish  when 
night  or  storms  overcloud  the  sea.  The 
only  defense  of  some — and  not  a  very 
lady-like  one — is,  that  they  can  give  out  a 
kind  of  electric  shock  or  sting  like  a  net¬ 
tle,  but  shock  or  sting  are  alike  most 
trifling.  A  medusa,  the  lamented  natu¬ 
ralist  Forbes  said,  is  an  emancipated  po¬ 
lypus.  That  is  to  say,  free,  it  yet  obeys 
the  laws  of  vegetable  life.  A  tree  is  a 
collective  thing,  but  it  gives  ott’  fruit 
which  is  detached  to  give  birth  to  others. 
“As  the  branch  of  a  plant  or  of  a  tree 
which  was  about  to  send  forth  leaves  stops 
in  its  development,  contracts,  becomes  an 
organ  of  love — I  mean  a  flower — so  the 
polypiferie,  contracting  some  of  its  polypi, 
transforming  their  contracted  stomachs, 
makes  the  jdacenta,  the  eggs,  whence 
issues  its  mobile  flower,  the  young  and 
gracious  medusa.  Thus  viewed,  the  me-  ^ 
dusa  is  the  first  and  touching  escape  of  a  ' 
new  creation,  sent  defenseless,  from  the 
safety  of  a  life  in  common,  endeavoring 
to  be  itself,  of  acting  and  suffering  on  its 
own  account — first  attempt -of  nature  set 
free — embryo  of  liberty.” 

The  medusa,  trembling  on  the  limits  of 
emancipation,  which  oOiers  of  its  class 
more  advanced  in  organization  enjoy  with 
a  certain  amount  of  almost  dashing  inde¬ 
pendence,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  phos¬ 


phorescent  illumination  of  the  sea.  When 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity, 
and  a  storm  approaches,dong  lines  of  pale 
light  are  seen  on  the  sea.  This  is  the 
electricity  of  the  sea;  almost  all  living 
creatures  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  and  give 
it  up  with  interest  at  their  death.  Here 
immense  surfaces  of  infusoria)  make  of  the 
sea  a  milky  way,  giving  olf  a  mild  white 
light,  which,  when  disturbed,  becomes 
yellow,  like  burning  sulphur.  There  cones 
of  light  go  turning  upon  themselves,  or 
rolling  along  like  red-hot  balls.  The  py- 
l  osoma  appear  like  a  dis^  of  fire,  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  an  opaline  yellow,  with  a  tinge 
of  green  ;  at  another,  red,  orange,  and 
finally  azure  blue.  Tlie  biphora  and  sal- 
pas  congregate  in  bands,  like  serpents  of 
flame,  miles  and  miles  in  length.  Sejra- 
rated,  their  free  members  give  birth  to 
little  free  atoms,  which,  in  their  turn,  en¬ 
gender  new  serpentine  and  dancing  re¬ 
publics,  to  dilfuse  their  fiery  bacchanals 
over  the  sea.  The  vellelue  light  up 
their  little  emb.arkations  by  night ;  the 
heroes  go  triumphant,  like  flames.  But 
none  are  more  magical  in  their  effects  than 
the  medusas.  Their  luminous  hair,  like 
gloomy  night-lamps,  send  forth  mysteri¬ 
ous*  rays  of  emerald-green,  and  other  col¬ 
ors,  winch  fade  away,  revealing  a  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is,  as  with  the  glow-worm,  the 
signal  of  that  love  which  .alone  comforts 
us  here  below.  Only  the  medusas  give 
up  their  life  with  their  lambent  flames. 
The  fecundating  sap,  the  power  of  genera¬ 
tion,  abides  with  that  light-giving  power, 
and  with  each  beam  that  flickers  away 
life  is  also  being  exhausted.  Expose  them 
to  warmth,  and  they  radiate  still  more 
brilliantly,  and  become  so  beautiful  that 
all  is  soon  over.  Flames,  love,  and  life, 
are  all  fled,  all  extinguished  at  once. 

Acalei>ha,  echinoderms,  and  mollusks  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  harmless  things,  preyed 
\tpon  by  others,  but  among  the  latter  we 
find  carnivorous  creatures,  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  destruction  ;  such,  more 
especially,  are  the  suckers  among  the 
I  Cephalopoda,  whose  armed  or  unarmed 
!  acctabula  can  seize  and  let  go  their  hold 
alike  instantaneously,  by  pushing  forward 
or  drawing  back  a  piston,  according  as 
the  anim.al  wishes  to  make  or  to  destroy 
a  vacuum.  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  curions  fact,  has  also 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  calamary,  the  base 
of  the  piston  is  inclosed  by  a  horny  hooj>, 
the  outer  and  anterior  margin  of  which 
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is  developed  into  a  series  of  sharp-pointed,  do  not  possess.  No  donbt,  too,  for  very 
curved  teeth.  These  can  be  firmly  pressed  wise  purposes.  It  may  be  habit,  but  we 
into  the  flesh  of «  struggling  prey  by  the  w’onid  rather  smell  with  our  noses  than 
contraction  of  the  surrounding  transverse  with  our  fingers.  Of  the  decapod’s  ten 
fibers,  and  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  action  feet,  six  are  hands  and  organs  of  respira- 
of  the  retractile  fibers  of  the  piston.  tion.  There  is  security  in  this,  at  all  events. 

If,  says  Michelet,  we  should  pay  a  visit  Next  to  the  crustaceans  come  fish  —  not 
to  the  rich  collection  of  armor  of  the  mid-  only  the  varied,  bright-colored,  quick- j 
die  ages  in  Paris,  and  should  go  thence  moving  denizens  of  the  sea,  but  the  most 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  useful  of  all  its  products.  We  can  not 
examine  the  armor  of  the  Crustacea,  we  follow  our  author  in  his  siHjculations  upon 
should  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the  arts  fishy  matteia.  “  Happy  as  a  fish,”  he  de- 
of  man.  The  first  are  a  carnival  of  ri-  dares  to  be  a  true  proverb.  The  great 
diculous  disguises,  of  no  use  but  to  in-  and  perpetual  struggle  between  deatli  and 
cumber  and  stifle  a  warrior,  and  render  love,  ever  going  on  on  the  earth,  is  .as 
him  inoffensive.  The  other,  especially  the  nothing  compared  to  what  is  going  on  in 
arms  of  the  terrible  and  voracious  deca-  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Nor  can  any  one 
pods,  are  so  frightful,  that  if  they  w’ere  contemplate  that  great  element — massive 
upon  the  same  scale  as  man,  it  would  when  tranquil,  thre.atening  when  disturbed 
be  impossible  to  contemplate  them  with-  — in  the  same  light  as  our  author,  as  itself 
out  terror.  Every  thing  is  superior  in  a  living  thing,  containing  inconceivable 
the  crustacean.  The  eyes  see  before  and  myriads  of  other  living  things  in  its  bosom, 
behind.  They  embrace  the  whole  hori-  and  busy  preparing  another  world  for  hu- 
zon.  The  antennae  have  the  organ  of  manity  when  the  present  one  shall  bo 
touch  at  the  extremity,  of  smelling  and  swept  away  by  its  all-powerful  agency, 
hearing  at  the  base.  (May  not  the  acale-  without  looking  with  a  little  more  phi- 
phae,  so  much  despised,  have  these  senses  losophical  respect  at  its  boundless  ex- 
diffused  over  the  whole  surface  ?)  Im-  panse. 
mense  advantages,  says  Michelet,  thaC  we 
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Seasch  the  history  of  the  world  ;  fix  the  death  of  William  II.  of  Sicily,  had  a 
your  eyes  upon  the  pages  concerning  Ita-  legitimate  pretension  to  that  crown,  and 
ly,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  stories  of  attempted  to  obtain  it  W  force  of  arms, 
the  lives  of  the  Queens  of  Naples ;  and  the  The  nobles  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  however, 
result  of  such  a  perusal  will  be,  that  the  disdaining  the  German  yoke,  had  elected 
name  ofthe  Queen  ofNaples  has  been  fatal  for  their  King  Tancred,  the  n.atural  son 
to  almost  all  those  who  have  ever  borne  it ;  of  Roger  the  Second,  joining  him  with  all 
and,  commencing  with  Constance,  we  will  their  hearts,  and  yielding  him  all  the  as- 
endeavor  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  sistance  in  their  power.  In  1190,  a  war 
have  just  stated  :  was  engaged  in  between  Henry  and  Tan- 

1.  She  w’as  the  only  legitimate  descend-  cred ;  but  the  latter  was  beaten,  and  com- 
ant  of  the  royal  Norman  line,  and  the  wife  pelled  to  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who,  after  Neapolitan  aominions.  Constance,  how- 
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ever,  fell  into  the  li.nnds  of  his  enemies  ; 
when  she  was  sent  in  chains  from  Salerno 
to  Sicily,  to  Tancred,  who  generously  re¬ 
stored  her,  without  ransom  or  condition, 
to  her  husband.  • 

2.  The  unhappy  Queen  Sibilla  was  the 
wife  of  T.ancred,  the  conqueror  of  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany.  In  1194,  Tancred  died, 
leaving  as  a  successor  to  his  crow’n  a 
helpless  boy,  who  was  unable  to  defend  it. 
Charles,  who  in  1190  had  been  defeated, 
again  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  this  time  took  possession  of  it. 
The  wretched  family  of  Tancred,  surren¬ 
dering  themselves  upon  promise  of  favora¬ 
ble  treatment,  were  sent  into  Germany  by 
the  savage  conqueror,  who  detained  them 
in  long  captivity,  and  deprived  the  youth¬ 
ful  King  of  his  eyes. 

3.  Ellen  was  the  wife  of  King  Manfred. 
In  1265,  a  battle  was  engaged  in  on  the 
plain  of  Graiuhalla,  near  Benevento,  be¬ 
tween  her  husb.and  and  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Manfred,  betrayed  by  his  army  and  sub¬ 
ject.'*,  w.as  killed,  and  his  corpse  mangled 
and  torn  in  pieces.  The  Queen  was  be¬ 
sieged  in  Lucera,  made  a  prisoner,  and 
shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Dell  Uovo,  where 
she  happily  died  without  having  heard  of 
Comzadin,  her  son,  being  carried  to  the 
scjiffold,  and  the  rest  of  her  family  expir¬ 
ing  amid  the  most  excruciating  sutier- 
ings. 

4.  Queen  Lancia  was  the  widow  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  the  son  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  chief  of  the  Guelph 
party.  Having  no  offspring,  Robert  be¬ 
queathed  his  crown  to  Joanna,  his  niece  ; 
and,  when  he  died,  the  new  Queen  op¬ 
pressed  the  widow  in  a  thousjind  ways, 
who  was  obliged  to  shut  herself  up  in 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Croce,  and  died 
there. 

5.  The  name  of  this  Queen  Joanna  is 
.abominable  in  history,  and  her  end  not  less 
infamous  and  horrible.  She  ascended  the 
throne  of  Naples  in  1343  ;  married  An¬ 
drew  of  Hungary,  who  w.a3  .a.ss.assinated 
in  the  solitary  Convent  of  San  Pietro,  she 
herself  being  an  accomplice  in  the  mur¬ 
der.  Publicly  acknowledged  as  a  Mes- 
salina,  on  account  of  her  debauchery,  she 
was  twice  besieged  by  her  own  subjects, 
and  driven  away  from  the  kingdom.  She 
was  bereft  of  her  sons,  who  died,  one 
after  the  other,  in  their  infancy.  Four 
times  she  was  a  wife,  and  four  times  a 
despised  and  disgraced  widow.  She  was 
unhappy  in  the  selection  of  those  upon 


whom  she  bestowed  her  benefits.  For 
want  of  an  heir,  she  adopted  Charles  of 
Durazzo,  who,  alarmed  and  offended  by 
her  fourth  marriage,  declared  war  against 
her.  Naples  was  conquered,  and  Joan¬ 
na  taken,  imprisoned,  murdered,  and  her 
body  exjHjscd  to  public  ignominy  in  1 382. 

6.  Margaret  was  the  wife  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo.  The  widow  of  Louis  of  Hungary 
invited  King  Durazzo  to  a  private  inter¬ 
view  in  her  royal  palace  in  Hungary.  The 
Kitjg  went,  and  was  there  treacherously 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
by  assassins  whom  she  h.ad  concealed  there 
on  purpose.  In  consequence  of  this  mur¬ 
der,  Margaret  was  confined  in  Gaeta  in 
1386. 

7.  Constance,  of  Clermont,  the  poor 
and  virtuous  queen-wife  of  Ladislaus,  the 
son  of  Charles  HI.,  was  the  heiress  of 
the  most  opulent  noble  of  Sicily,  and  w.a8 
asked  in  marriage  by  L.adislaus  on  account 
of  her  immense  dowry,  which  contributed 
to  maintain  him  on  his  throne.  When  he 
had  dissipated  her  fortune,  and  the  death 
of  her  father  left  him  nothing  more  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  his  influence  in  Sicily, 
he  repudiated  her,  and  obtained  in  1392  a 
Papal  bull  from  Boniface  IX.  to  annul  his 
union  with  her.  She  w.as  thenceforth  in¬ 
sulted  in  the  presence  of  her  rival,  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  poor  and  jtrivate  [)osition,  placed 
in  confinement  for  three  years,  an«l  finally 
compelled  to  marry  the  Count  Andrea,  of 
Capua,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  King. 

8.  Joanna  the  Second  was  the  sister 
of  Ladislaus,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples  in  1414.  She  has  left  in  histo¬ 
ry  a  i»age  stained  with  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  and  scandalous  vices  of  which  a 
woman  is  capable ;  so  that  when  the  Nea¬ 
politans  wish  to  name  a  woman  of  bad 
character,  they  call  her  “  Queen  Joanna 
II.,”  ns  if  they  could  have  nothing  worse 
to  say  to  her.  She  was  devoid  of  all  men¬ 
tal  energy  and  talent,  and  the  slave  of 
sensual  appetites,  that  seemed  to  strength¬ 
en  in  intensity  as  her  advancing  age  in¬ 
creased  the  shame  of  indulging  in  them. 
She  married  James  of  Bourbon,  Count  of 
la  Marche,  who,  in  reward  for  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  kingdom,  gave  her,  in  return, 
contempt,  domestic  war,  and  sorrow. 
His  first  acts  were  to  deprive  her  of  the 
royal  authority ;  to  arrest,  torture,  and 
])ut  to  a  cruel  and  an  ignominious  death, 
Jacopo  Pandelfello — the  first  minion  of 
Joanna,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
of  low  birth,  and  with  the  solitary  recora- 
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mendation  of  a  handsome  person — and  to 
imprison  and  subject  her  ibr  one  year  to 
a  rigid  state  of  durance.  Slie  was  then 
rescued  from  her  guards,  in  a  popular  tu¬ 
mult,  and  coinjrelled  to  besiege  and  expel 
her  husband  from  the  kingdom,  who  died 
in  a  Franciscan  convent  in  France.  Be¬ 
ing  without  otFspring,  or  the  hope  of  hav¬ 
ing  any,  she  adopted  as  her  heir  Alfoiizo 
of  Aragon,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
who,  jealous  of  her  power,  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  her,  arrested  her  second 
minion,  (she  could  not  remain  without 
one,)  Sir  Giovanni  Caraccioli,  besieged 
herself  in  her  ])alace,  and  compelled  her 
to  summon  Sforza  to  her  deliverance. 
Scarcely  was  she  delivered  than  she  sub¬ 
stituted  (1423)  Louis  of  Anjou  for  her  heir; 
but  this  substitution  proved  not  useful  to 
her  also.  After  ten  years  of  peace,  in 
which  she  was  tyrannized  over  by  Carac¬ 
cioli,  even  beyond  the  endurance  of  wo¬ 
man’s  love,  and  doubting  in  her  safety, 
she  sought  refuge  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Suessa,  the  consecjuence  of 
which  was  painful  to  her.  This  new  fa 
vorite  indamed  her  weakness  to  anger 
against  Caraccioli,  awakened  her  appre¬ 
hensions  of  bis  designs,  induced  her  to 
jiermit  his  arrest,  and  obtained  a  pardon 
for  all  those  who  assassinated  him  in  the 
same  royal  pal.ice.  This  very  Duchess 
afterward  took  the  part  of  Alfonzo,  and 
obtained  from  Joanna  a  secret  revoca¬ 
tion  of  her  adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou, 
which  was  of  no  use  to  him.  She  at 
length  adopted  Regnief,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  died  utterly  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body  in  1435. 

9.  Isabella  was  a  jirincess  of  great  spirit, 
and  the  wife  of  Regnier,  to  whom  Joanna 
had  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Alfonzo  of 
Arragon  immediately  made  his  claim  upon 
her  kingdom,  and  trusted  to  the  force  of 
his  arms.  Unhappily  for  Regnier,  he  was 
at  that  time  a  ju-isoner  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Isabella  hastened  to  Na¬ 
ples  to  maintain  the  rights  of  her  captive 
lord  ;  but  she  brought  with  her  neither 
treasure  nor  soldiers.  She  supported 
with  difficulty  the  unequal  conflict  against 
the  King  of  Aragon,  but  yet  prolonged 
it  for  three  years,  when  her  husband, 
having  eflected  his  ransom,  (1438,)  joined 
her.  When  the  troops  began  to  desert, 
and  his  possessions  were  gradually  wrested 
from  him,  until  the  city  of  Naples  alone 
remained  in  his  interest,  the  Queen  Isabel¬ 


la  escaped  from  the  kingdom  with  her 
children.  Shortly  after,  the  troops  of 
Alfonzo  entered  Naples  by  surprise, 
through  a  deserted  aqueduct ;  Regnier 
then  escaped  also,  and,  perceiving  the 
hopelessness  of  a  further  struggle,  he  final¬ 
ly  abandoned  the  kingdom  to  his  rival, 
and  joined  the  Queen,  bringing  her  the 
sad  news  of  the  loss  of  a  crown  in  1442. 

10.  Another  Isabella  was  the  wife  of 
Frederick,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
j  Naples  ill  1496,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
the  Second  of  Aragon.  She  was  exiled 
and  imprisoned  in  France  in  1501  ;  then 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  a  small  con¬ 
vent  in  Ferrar.a,  where  she  was  miserably 
supported  by  the  charity  of  some  friar.s. 

11  and  12.  Two  other  queens,  the  last 
of  the  proud  dynasty  of  Aragon,  were, 
one  after  the  other,  oppressed,  abused, 
and  shut  up  in  the  small  ca.stlc  of  the 
rocky  Ischia. 

13.  Caroline  of  Austria,  (nicknamed 
Pappea,)  a  woman  whose  ambition  caused 
a  river  of  blood  to  be  shed  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  was  the  first  wife  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  1.  of  Bourbon.  She  w.as  three 
times  a  fugitive,  desjiised,  disgraced,  and 
cursed  by  the  people ;  and  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  exile. 

14.  Caroline  Murat,  sister  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  after  a  short  reign,  descended 
from  the  throne  of  Naples  and  returned 
to  France,  only  to  hear  of  her  husband 
being  shot  at  Pizzo,  in  Calabria,  by  order 
of  Ferdin.and  the  First. 

15.  Clementina  was  the  wife  of  Francis 
L,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples 
in  1825.  This  queen  was  always  unhappy. 
After  her  marri.age  she  was  a  long  time 
delayed  in  Austria  by  the  hindrance  of 
war.  She  at  length  reached  Najdes,  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  armistice,  and  shortly 
after  was  obliged  to  fly  with  her  husband 
to  Sicily ;  finally  dying,  in  her  twentieth 
year,  of  melancholv  and  a  broken  heart. 

16.  M.aria  Cluistina,  the  good  and 
sainted  queen  of  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
of  cursed  memory,  was  his  first  wife,  as 
well  as  his  first  victim.  Abused  by  her 
husband,  after  her  accouchement  in  1836,* 

*  When  well  enough  to  get  up  after  her  accouche¬ 
ment,  the  King,  playing  with  her  in  liiaroom,  as  she 
arose  took  away  the  cliair  where  she  had  been  seat¬ 
ed  ;  so  that  when  she  bent  to  sit  down  again,  she 
fell  on  her  back.  The  King  beginning  to  laugh, 
she  felt  indignant,  and  said:  “Your  majesty  has 
just  played  the  part  of  a  Lazzarone.”  Upon  which, 
Ferdinand  gave  her  a  severe  blow  on  her  check— an 
1  insult  not  only  unkingly,  but  unmanly. 
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and  frightened  by  a  duel  which  was  about 
to  take  place  between  the  King  and  his 
brother  Charles,  ’she  died  after  a  few  days, 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  her. 

1 7.  Marla  Theresa  of  Austria  was  the  se¬ 
cond  wife,  and  is  now  the  widow,  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  Bomba.  She  was,  as  a  queen, 
cruel  and  sanguin.ary,  like  her  husband, 
and  hated  by  the  people  to  death.  When 
Francis  the  Second  granted  a  constitution 
to  save  his  dyn.asty,  she,  to  escape  the 
popular  fury,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
capital,  and  shut  herself  up  in  Gaeta  for 
several  months,  and  then  leave  for  Rome, 
exiled,  despised,  and  accursed  by  all. 

18.  The  young  Queen  Maria  Sophia 
was  deemed  to  close  the  list  of  the  qiieens 
of  N.aples.  Scarcely  bad  she  married 


Francis  II.  (who  was  brought  up  to  be  a 
Ca|>uchin)  when  she  was  put  into  mourn¬ 
ing  by  thede.alh  of  her  father-in-law.  As 
soon  as  she  was  a  queen.  Garibaldi  upset 
the  throne  of  her  husband,  and,  being 
shut  up  in  Gaeta,  she  suflered  the  shame 
and  grief  of  a  defeat ;  and,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year,  in  the  very  hour  in  which 
Cialdini  entered  Gaeta,  she  left  the  Nea¬ 
politan  shores,  never,  it  would  seem,  to 
see  them  again. 

This  historical  skqjch  speaks  too  plainly 
of  the  sad  destiny  of  the  Queens  of  Na¬ 
ples;  and  it  can  not  be  considered  any 
thing  else  th.an  a  piece  of  good  foitune 
for  the  princesses  of  Europe,  that  the  line 
of  the  Queens  of  Naples  has  finished,  and 
that  of  the  Queens  of  Italy  begun. 


From  Fraser’s  Magaslne. 
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IIkue  are  a  few  stanzas  from  the  song  I 
upon  the  Pine,  the  Greek  Hymn,  and  the 
Ode  to  Venice  : 

THE  PINE. 

“  .Magnificent  erectness ! — nay  sometimes  al¬ 
most  terrible.  Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill, 
yield  to  the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground,  clothe 
it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  its  subjects, 
partly  its  Hattcrer.-J,  partly  its  comforters.  But 
the  pine  rises  in  serene  resistance,  self-contained ; 
nor  can  I  ever  without  awe  stay  long  under  a 
great  Alpine  cliff)  far  from  all  house  or  work  of 
men,  looking  up  to  its  companies  of  pine,  as 
they  stand  on  the  inaccessible  juts  and  perilous 
ledges  of  the  enormous  wall,  in  quiet  multi¬ 
tudes,  each  like  the  shadow  of  the  one  beside  it, 
— upright,  fixed,  spectral,  as  troops  of  giants 
standing  on  the  walls  of  Hades,  not  knowing 
each  other— dumb  forever.  You  can  not  reach 
them,  can  not  cry  to  them ;  those  trees  never 
heard  human  voice ;  they  are  far  above  all 
sound  but  of  the  winds.  No  foot  ever  stirred 
fallen  leaf  of  theirs.  All  comSirtlesstliey  stand 
between  the  two  eternities  of  the  Vacancy  and 
the  Rock ;  yet  with  such  iron  will  that  the  rock 
itself  looks  bent  and  shattered  beside  them — 
fragile,  weak,  inconsistent,  compared  to  their 
dark  energy  of  delicate  life,  and  monotony  of 
enchanted  pride ; — unnumbered,  unconquerable. 


SKIN  IAN  POETRY. 


“  And  indeed  you  may  pass  under  them  if, 
leaving  the  most  sacred  sjiot  in  Swiss  history, 
the  Meadow  of  the  Three  Fountains,  you  bid 
tbe  boatman  row  southward  a  little  way  by  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Uri.  Steepest  there  on  its 
western  side,  the  walls  of  its  rocks  ascend  to 
heaven.  Far  in  the  blue  of  evening,  like  a  great 
cathedral  pavement,  lies  the  lake  in  its  darkness ; 
and  you  may  hear  the  whisper  of  innumerable 
falling  waters  return  from  the  hollows  of  the 
cliff,  like  the  voices  of  a  multitude  praying  under 
their  breath.  From  time  to  time  the  beat  of  a 
wave,  slow  lifte<l,  where  the  rocks  lean  over  the 
black  depth,  dies  heavily  as  the  last  note  of  a 
requiem.  Opposite,  green  with  steep  grass,  and 
sat  with  chalet  villages,  the  Fron-Alp  rises  in 
one  .solemn  glow  of  pastoral  light  and  peace; 
and  above,  against  the  clouds  of  twilight,  ghost¬ 
ly  on  the  gray  precipice,  stand,  myriad  by  my¬ 
riad,  the  shadowy  armies  of  the  Untcrwaldeu 
pine. 

“  I  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  tbe  stranger 
to  pass  through  this  great  chapel,  with  its  font 
of  waters,  and  mountain  pillars,  and  vaults  of 
cloud,  without  being  touched  by  one  noble 
thought,  or  stirred  by  any  sacred  passion ;  but 
for  those  who  received  from  its  waves  the  baptism 
of  their  youth,  and  learned  beneath  its  rocks 
the  fidelity  of  their  manhood,  and  watcherl 
amidst  its  clouds  the  likeness  of  the  dream  of 
life,  with  the  eyes  of  ago— for  those  I  will  not 
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believe  that  the  mountain  shrine  was  built,  or 
the  calm  of  its  forest  shadows  guarded  by  their 
God,  in  vain.” 

A  OliEXK  IITVN. 

“  The  Greeks  never  shrink  from  horror ;  down 
to  its  uttermost  depth,  to  its  most  appalling  phys¬ 
ical  detail,  they  strive  to  sound  the  secrets  of 
sorrow.  For  them  there  is  no  passing  by  on  the 
r>ther  side,  no  turning  away  the  eyes  to  vanity 
from  pain.  Literally,  they  have  not  ”  lifted  up 
their  souls  unto  vanity.”  Whether  there  be 
consolation  for  them  oranot,  neither  apathy  nor 
blindness  shall  be  their  saviours ;  i(|  for  them, 
thus  knowing  the  facts  of  the  grief  of  earth, 
any  hope,  relief,  or  triumph  may  hereafter  seem 
possible — well ;  but  if  not,  still  hopeless,  relief- 
less,  eternal,  the  sorrow  shall  be  met  face  to 
face.  This  Hector,  so  righteous,  so  merciful,  so 
brave,  has,  nevertheless,  to  look  u}>on  his  dear¬ 
est  brother  in  miserablest  death.  His  owif  soul 
passes  away  in  hopeless  sobs  through  the  throat- 
wound  of  the  Grecian  spear.  That  is  one  as¬ 
pect  of  things  in  this  world,  a  fair  world  trul)’, 
but  having,  among  its  other  aspects,  this  one, 
highly  ambiguous. 

”  And  beyond  that  mortality,  what  hope  have 
we  ?  Nothing  is  clear  to  us  on  that  horizon,  nor 
comforting.  Funeral  honors ;  perhaps  also  rest ; 
perhaps  a  shadowy  life, — artless,  joyless,  love¬ 
less.  No  devices  in  that  darkness  of  the  grave, 
nor  daring,  nor  delight  Neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  nor  casting  of  spears,  nor 
rolling  of  chariots,  nor  voice  of  fame. 

“  Be  it  so.  With  no  better  reward,  no  bright¬ 
er  hope,  we  will  be  men  while  we  may ;  men, 
just  and  strong  and  fearless,  and  up  to  our  pow¬ 
er,  perfect  Athena  herself,  our  wisdom  and  our 
strength,  may  betray  us ;  Phoebus,  our  sun, 
smite  us  with  plague,  or  hid.e  his  &ce  from  us 
helpless  ;  Jove  and  all  the  |>ower8  of  fiite  op¬ 
press  us,  or  give  us  up  to  destruction.  While 
we  live,  we  will  hold  fast  our  int^ity  ;  no  weak 
tears  shall  blind  us,  no  unmanly  tremors  abate 
our  strength  of  arm  nor  swiftness  of  limb.  The 
gods  have  given  us  at  least  this  glorious  body 
and  this  righteous  conscience;  these  will  we 
keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end.  So  may  we 
fall  to  misery,  but  not  to  baseness ;  so  may  we 
sink  to  sleep,  but  not  to  shame. 

“And  herein  was  conquest  So  defied,  the  be¬ 
traying  and  accusing  shadows  shrank  back ; 
the  mysterious  horror  subdued  itself  to  majes¬ 
tic  sorrow.  Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victo¬ 
ry.  Their  blood  which  seemed  to  be  poured 
out  upon  the  ground,  rose  into  hyacinthine 
flowers.  All  the  beauty  of  earth  opened  to 
them ;  they  had  plowed  into  its  darkness,  and 
they  reaped  its  gold ;  the  gods,  in  whom  they 
had  trusted  through  all  semblance  of  oppression, 
came  down  to  love  them,  and  be  their  helpmates. 
Great  Artemis  guarded  their  flocks  by  night ; 
Selene  kissed  in  love  the  eyes  of  those  who  slept 
And  from  all  came  the  help  of  heaven  to  body 
and  soul;  a  strange  spirit  lifting  the  lovely 
limbs ;  stwge  light  glowing  on  the  golden  hair ; 
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and  strongest  comfort  filling  the  trustful  heart, 
so  that  they  could  put  ofi*  their  armor  and  lie 
down  to  sleep — their  work  well  done,  whether 
at  the  gates  of  their  temples  or  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  ;  accepting  the  death  they  once  thought 
terrible,  as  the  gift  of  Him  who  knew  and  grant¬ 
ed  what  was  best” 

•  AK  ODE  TO  VEKICE. 

“  A  city  of  marble  did  I  say  f  Nay,  rather  a 
golden  city,  paved  with  emerald.  For  truly, 
every  pinnacle  and  turret  gleamed  or  glowed, 
overlaid  with  gold,  or  bossed  with  jasper.  Be¬ 
neath,  the  unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep  breathing, 
to  and  fro,  its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Deep- 
hearted,  majestic,  terrible  as  the  sea,  the  men  of 
V'enioe  moved  in  swwy  of  power  and  war ;  pure 
as  her  pillars  of  alabaster  stood  her  mothers 
and  maidens  j  from  foot  to  brow,  all  noble 
w'alked  her  knights ;  the  low  bronzed  gleaming  of 
sea-rusted  armor  shot  angrily  under  their  blood- 
red  mantle  -  folds.  Fearless,  faithful,  patient, 
impenetrable,  implacable — every  word  a  fate — 
sat  her  senate.  In  hope  and  honor,  lulled  by 
flowing  of  wave  around  their  isles  of  sacred 
sand,  each  with  his  name  written,  and  the 
cross  graved  at  his  side,  lay  her  dead  A  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  world.  Bather,  itself  a  world. 
It  lay  along  the  face  of  the  waters,  no  larger,  as 
the  captains  saw  it  from  their  masts  at  evening, 
than  a  bar  of  sunset  that  could  not  pass  away  ; 
but  for  its  power,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them 
as  if  they  were  sailing  in  the  expanse  of  heav¬ 
en,  and  this  a  great  planet,  whose  orient  edge 
widened  through  ether.  A  world  from  which 
all  ignoUe  care  and  petty  thoughts  were  banish¬ 
ed,  with  all  the  common  and  poor  elements  of 
life.  No  foulness,  nor  tumult,  in  those  tremulous 
streets,  that  filled,  or  fell,  beneath  the  moon ; 
but  rippled  music  of  majestic  change,  or  thrill¬ 
ing  silence.  No  weak  walls  could  rise  above 
them;  no  low-roofed  cottage,  nor  straw-built 
shed.  Only  the  strength  as  of  rock,  and  the 
finished  seeing  of  stones  most  precious.  And 
around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  still 
the  soft  moving  of  stainless  waters,  proudly 
pure ;  as  not  the  flowers,  so  neither  the  thorn 
nor  the  thistle,  could  grow  in  the  glancing 
fields.  Ethereal  strength  of  Alps,  dreaming, 
vanishing,  in  high  procession  beyond  the  Tor- 
cellan  shore ;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  bill,  poised 
in  the  golden  west  Above  free  winds  and  fiery 
clouds  ranging  at  their  will ;  brightness  out  of 
the  north,  and  balm  from  the  south,  and  the 
stars  of  the  evening  and  morning  clear  in  the 
limitless  light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea. 

“  Such  was  Giorgione’s  school — such  Titian’s 
home.” 

We  must  record  our  deliberate  convic¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  lluskin  has  completed  a 
work  which  is  destined  to  live,  and  that 
this,  the  closing  volume,  is  its  flower  and 
crown. 
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From  Fraior’i  Magailne. 

CONCERNING  PEOPLE  WHO  CARRIED  WEIGHT  IN  LIFE. 

WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THOSE  WHO  NEVER  HAD  A  CHANCE. 


You  drive  out,  let  us  suppose,  upon  a 
certain  day.  To  your  surprise  and  morti¬ 
fication,  your  horse,  usually  lively  and 
frisky,  is  quite  dull  and  sluggish.  He 
does  not  get  over  the  ground  as  l\e  is 
wont  to  do.  The  slightest  touch  of  whip- 
oord,  on  other  days,  suffices  to  make  him 
dart  forward  with  redoubled  speed ;  but 
upon  this  day,  after  two  or  three  miles,  he 
needs  positive  whipping,  and  he  runs  very 
sulkily  with  it  alL  By  and  by  his  coat, 
usually  smooth  and  glossy  and  dry  through 
all  reasonable  work,  begins  to  stream  liLe 
a  water-cart.  This  will  not  do.  There  is 
something  wrong.  You  investigate  ;  and 
you  discover  that  your  horse’s  work, 
though  seemingly  the  same  as  usual,  is  in 
fact  immensely  greater.  The  blockheads 
who  oiled  your  wheels  yesterday  have 
screwed  up  your  patent  axles  too  tightly ; 
the  friction  is  enormous ;  the  hotter  the 
metal  gets,  the  greater  grows  the  friction  ; 
your  liorse’s  work  is  qujidrupled.  You 
drive  slowly  home ;  and  severely  upbraid 
the  blockheads. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  to  go 
through  life  at  an  analogous  disadvantage. 
There  is  something  in  their  constitution 
of  body  or  mind ;  there  is  something  in 
their  circumstances ;  which  adds  incalcu¬ 
lably  to  the  exertion  they  must  go  through 
to  attain  their  ends  ;  and  which  holds 
them  back  from  doing  what  they  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Very  probably, 
that  malign  something  exerted  its  influ¬ 
ence  unperceived  by  those  around  them. 
They  did  not  j^et  credit  for  the  struggle 
they  were  making.  No  one  knew  what  a 
brave  fight  they  were  making  with  a  brok¬ 
en  right  arm  ;  no  one  remarked  that  they 
were  running  the  race,  and  keeping  a  fair 
]>lace  in  it  too,  with  their  legs  tied  to¬ 
gether.  All  they  do,  they  do  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  as  w’hen  a  noble  race-horse 
is  beaten  by  a  sorry  hack;  because  the 
race-horse,  as  you  might  see  if  you  look 
at  the  list,  is  carrying  twelve  pounds  ad¬ 
ditional.  But  such  men,  by  a  desperate 


effort,  often  made  silently  and  sorrowful¬ 
ly,  m.ay  (so  to  speak)  run  in  the  race ;  and 
do  well  in  it ;  though  you  little  think  with 
how  heavy  a  foot  and  how  heavy  a  heart. 
There  are  others,  who  have  no  chance  at 
all.  They  are  like  a  horse  set  to  run  a 
race,  tied  bjr  a  strong  rope  to  a  tree ;  or 
weighted  with  ten  tons  of  extra  burden. 
That  horse  can  not  run,  even  poorly.  Tlie 
difference  between  their  case  and  that  of 
the  men  who  are  placed  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  is  like  the  difference  between  setting 
a  very  near-sighted  man  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  setting  a  man  who  is  quite 
blind  to  keep  that  sharp  look-out.  Many 
can  do  the  work  of  life  with  difficulty ; 
some  can  not  do  it  at  all.  In  short,  there 
are  people  who  cabbt  weight  in  life  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  neveb  have  a 

CHANCE. 

And  you,  my  friend,  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  life  well  and  creditably ;  you  who 
are  running  in  the  front  rank,  and  likely 
to  do  so  to  the  end ;  think  kindly  .and 
charitably  of  those  who  have  broken  down 
in  the  race.  Tliink  kindly  of  him  who, 
sadly  overweighted,  is  struggling  onward 
away  half  a  mile  behind  you  ;  think  more 
kindly  yet,  if  that  be  possible,  of  him  who, 
tethered  to  a  ton  of  granite,  is  struggling 
hard  and  making  no  way  at  all ;  or  who 
has  even  sat  down  and  given  up  the  striig- 
gle  in  dumb  despair.  You  feel,  I  know, 
the  weakness  in  yourself  which  would 
have  made  you  break  down  if  sorely  tried 
like  others.  You  know  there  is  in  your 
armor  the  unprotected  place  at  which  a 
well-aimed  or  a  random  blow  would  have 
gone  home  and  brought  you  down.  Yes, 
you  are  nearing  the  winning-post,  and  you 
are  among  the  first ;  but  six  pounds  more 
on  your  back,  .and  you  might  have  been 
no  where.  You  feel,  by  your  weak  heart 
and  weary  frame,  that  if  you  had  been 
sent  to  the  Crimea  in  that  dreadful  first 
winter,  you  would  certainly  have  died. 
And  you  feel,  loo,  by  your  lack  of  moral 
stamina,  by  your  feebleness  of  resolution. 
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that  it  has  been  your  preservation  from 
you  know'  not  what  depths  of  shame  and 
misery,  that  you  never  were  pressed  very 
hard  by  temptation.  Do  not  range  your¬ 
self  with  those  who  found  fault  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  and  good  Teacher  of  former 
days,  because  he  w’ent  to  be  guest  with  a 
man  that  was  a  sinner.  As  if  he  could 
have  gone  to  be  guest  with  any  man  who 
w  as  not ! 

There  is  no  reckoning  up  the  manifold 
impedimenta  by  which  human  beings  are 
weighted  for  the  race  of  life ;  but  all  may 
be  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  un¬ 
favorable  influences  arising  out  of  the 
mental  or  physical  mature  of  the  human 
beings  themselves,  and  unfavorable  influ¬ 
ences  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  human  beings  are  placed.  You 
have  known  men  who,  setting  out  from  a 
very  humble  })08ition,  have  attained  to  a 
resjwctable  standing;  but  who  would  have 
reached  a  very  much  higher  place  but  for 
their  being  weighted  w'ith  a  vulgar,  vio¬ 
lent,  wrong-headed,  and  rude-spoken  wife. 
You  have  k^nown  men  of  lowly  origin,  who 
had  in  them  the  makings  of  gentlemen  ; 
but  whom  this  single  malign  influence  has 
condemned  to  coarse  manners  and  a  dirty 
repulsive  home,  for  life.  You  have  known 
many  men  whose  powers  are  crippled  and 
their  nature  soured  by  poverty ;  by  the 
heavy  necessity  for  calculating  how  far 
each  shilling  will  go  ;  by  a  certain  sense 
of  degradation  that  comes  of  sordid  shifts. 
IIow  can  a  poor  parson  write  an  eloquent 
or  spirited  sermon,  when  his  mitid  all  the 
while  is  running  upon  the  thought  how  he 
is  to  pay  the  baker,  or  how  he  is  to  get 
shoes  for  his  children  ?  It  will  be  but  a 
dull  discourse  which,  under  that  weight, 
will  be  produced  even  by  a  man  who,  fa¬ 
vorably  placed,  could  have  done  very  con¬ 
siderable  things.  It  is  only  a  great  genius 
here  and  there,  who  can  do  great  things, 
who  can  do  his  best,  no  matter  at  what 
disadvantage  he  may  be  placed  ;  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  men  can  make  little  head¬ 
way  with  wind  and  tide  dead  against  them. 
Not  many  trees  would  grow  well,  if  water¬ 
ed  daily  (let  us  say)  with  vitriol.  Yet  a 
tree  which  would  speedily  die  under  that 
nurture,  might  do  very  fairly,  might  even 
do  magnificently,  if  it  had  fair  play,  if  it 
got  its  chance  of  common  sunshine  and 
shower.  Some  men,  indeed,  though  al¬ 
ways  hampered  by  circumstances,  have 
accomplished  much  ;  but  then  you  can  not 
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help  thinking  how  much  more  they  might 
have  accomplished  had  they  been  placed 
more  happily.  Pugin,  the  great  Gothic 
architect,  designed  various  noble  build¬ 
ings;  but  I  believe  he  complained  that  he 
never  had  fair  play  with  his  finest;  that 
he  was  always  weighted  by  considerations 
of  expense,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
he  had  to  build  on,  or  by  the  numl>er  of 
people  it  was  essential  the  building  should 
accommodate.  And  so  he  regarded  his 
noblest  edifices  as  no  more  than  hints  of 
what  he  could  have  done.  He  m.atle  g?  and 
running  in  the  race ;  but  oh  !  what  running 
he  could  have  made  if  you  had  taken  off 
those  twelve  addition.al  pounds  !  I  dare 
say  you  h.ave  known  men  who  labored  to 
make  a  pretty  country-house  on  a  site 
which  had  some  one  great  drawback. 
They  were  always  battling  with  that  draw¬ 
back,  and  trying  to  conquer  it ;  but  they 
never  could  quite  succeed.  And  it  re¬ 
mained  a  real  worry  and  vexation.  Their 
house  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  hill, 
.and  never  could  have  its  due  share  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Or  you  could  not  reach  it  but  by 
climbing  a  very  steep  ascent ;  or  you  could 
not  in  any  way  get  water  into  the  land¬ 
scape.  When  Sir  Walter  was  at  length 
.able  to  call  his  own  a  little  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  he  loved  so  well,  it 
was  the  ugliest,  bleakest,  and  least  interest¬ 
ing  spot  upon  the  course  of  that  beautiful 
river  ;  and  the  public  road  ran  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  door.  The  noWe-hearted  man 
made  a  charming  dwelling  at  bast ;  but  he 
was  fighting  against  mature  in  the  matter 
of  the  landscape  round  it  ;  and  you  can 
see  yet,  many  a  year  after  he  left  it,  the 
poor  little  trees  of  his  beloved  plantationil, 
contrasting  with  the  magnificent  timber 
of  various  grand  old  places  above  and 
below  Abbotsford.  There  is  something 
sadder  in  the  sight  of  men  who  carried 
weight  within  themselves  ;  and  who,  in 
aiming  at  usefulness  or  .at  happiness,  were 
hampered  and  held  back  by  their  own  na¬ 
ture.  There  are  many  men  who  are 
weighted  with  a  h.asty  temper  ;  weighted 
W'ith  a  nervous,  anxious  constitution  ; 
weighted  W'ith  an  envious,  je.alous  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  w’eighted  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
evil  -  spe.aking,  lying,  and  slandering; 
weighted  w’ith-a  grumbling,  sour,  discon¬ 
tented  spirit;  weighted  witli  adisjtosition 
to  vaiwrmg  and  boasting  ;  weighted  with 
a  great  want  of  common-sense;  weighted 
with  an  undue  regard  to  what  other  ]k:o- 
ple  may  be  thinking  or  saying  of  them ; 
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weiglited  with  many  like  things  of  which 
more  will  be  said  by  and  bv.  When 
tliat  good  missionary,  Henry  Martyn,  was 
in  India,  he  was  weighted  with  an  irresis¬ 
tible  drowsiness.  He  could  hardly  keep 
himself  awake.  And  it  must  have  been 
a  burning  earnestness  that  impelled  him 
to  cesiseless  labor,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  dr.ag-weight  as  that.  I  am  not  thinking 
or  saying,  my  friend,  that  it  is  wholly  bad 
for  us  to  carry  weight ;  that  great  good 
may  not  come  of  the  abatement  of  our 
power  and  spirit  which  may  be  made  by 
that  weight.  I  remember  a  greater  mis¬ 
sionary  th.an  even  the  sainted  Martyn,  to 
whom  the  Wisest  and  Kindest  appointed 
that  he  should  carry  weight,  and  that  he 
shouhl  fight  at  a  sad  disadvantage.  And 
the  greater  mi.ssiouary  tells  us  that  he  knew 
why  that  w’eight  was  apjminted  him  to 
carry  ;  and  that  ho  felt  he  needed  it  all 
to  save  him  from  a  strong  tendency  to  un¬ 
due  self  conceit.  No  one  knows,  now, 
what  the  burtlen  was  w’hich  he  bore;  but 
it  w'as  heavy  and  painful ;  it  was  “  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  three  limes  he  earnestly 
asked  that  it  might  be  taken  away ;  but 
the  answer  he  got  implied  that  he  needed 
it  yet  ;  and  that  his  Master  thought  it  a 
belter  plan  to  strengthen  the  back,  than 
to  lighten  the  burden.  Yes,  the  blessed 
Redeemer  appointed  that  St.  Paul  should 
carry  weight  in  life  ;  and  I  think,  friendly 
reader,  that  we  shall  believe  that  it  is 
wisely  and  kindly  meant,  if  the  like  should 
come  to  you  and  me. 

We  all  understand  what  is  meant  when 
we  hear  it  said  that  a  man  is  doing  very 
well,  or  has  done  very  well,  considering. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  Scotticism 
to  stop  short  at  that  point  of  the  sentence. 
We  do  it,  constantly  in  this  country  ;  the 
sentence  wotdd  be  completed  by  saying, 
considering  the  weight  he  has  to  carry,  or 
the  disadvantage  at  which  he  works.  And 
things  w’hich  are  very  good,  considering, 
may  range  very  far  up  and  ^own  the  scale 
of  actual  merit.  A  thing  which  is  very 
good  considering,  may  be  very  bad,  or 
may  be  tolerably  good.  It  never  can  be 
absolutely  very  good  ;  for,  if  it  were,  you 
would  cease  to  use  the  word  considering. 
A  thing  which  is  absolutely  very  good,  if 
it  have  been  done  under  extremely  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances,  would  not  be 
desciibed  as  very  good,  considering  ;  it 
would  be  described  as  quite  wonderful, 
considering,  or  as  miraculous,  considering. 
And  it  is  curious  how  people  take  a  pride 


in  accumulating  unfavonible  circumstan- 
ces,  that  they  may  overcome  them,  and 
gain  the  glory  of  having  overcome  them. 
Thus,  if  a  man  wishes  to  sign  his  name,  be 
might  write  the  letters  with  his  right 
hand ;  and  though  he  write  them  very 
clearly  and  well  and  rapidly,  nobody 
would  think  of  giving  him  any  credit. 
Hut  if  he  w’lite  his  name  rather  badly 
with  his  left  hand,  people  would  say  it 
was  a  remarkable  signature,  considering. 
And  if  he  wrote  his  name,  very  ill  indeed, 
with  his  foot,  people  would  say  the  writ¬ 
ing  was  quite  wonderful,  considering.  If 
a  man  desire  to  walk  from  one  end  of  a 
long  building  to  the  other,  he  might  do 
so  by  walking  along  the  floor;  and  though 
he  did  so  steadily,  swiftly  and  gracefully', 
no  one  would  remark  that  he  liad  done 
any  thing  worth  notice.  Hut  if  he  chose 
for  his  path  a  thick  l  ope,  extended  from 
one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  at 
a  hight  of  a  hundred  feet ;  and  if  he  walk 
r.ather  slowly  and  awkwardly  along  it ; 
he  will  be  esteemed  as  having  done  some¬ 
thing  very  extraordinary  ;  while  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  he  is  blindfolded,  and  has 
his  feet  placed  .in  large  baskets  instead  of 
shoes,  he  will,  if  in  any  way  he  can  get 
over  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
building,  be  held  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  of  the  age.  Yes,  load 
yourself  with  weight  which  no  one  asks 
you  to  carry ;  accumulate  disadvantages 
which  you  need  not  face  unless  you  choose ; 
then  carry  tlie  weight  in  any  fashion,  and 
overcome  the  dis.advantages  in  any  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  you  are  a  great  man,  consider¬ 
ing;  that  is,  considering  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  the  weiglit.  Let  this  be  re¬ 
membered  ;  if  a  man  is  so  placed  that  he 
can  not  do  his  work,  except  in  the  lace  of 
special  difliculties,  then  let  him  be  praised 
if  he  vanquish  these  in  some  decent  meas¬ 
ure,  and  if  he  do  his  work  tolerably  well. 
Hut  a  man  deserves  no  praise  at  all  for 
work  which  he  has  done  tolerably  or  done 
rather  badly,  liecause  he  cho^e  to  do  it 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
under  which  there  w’as  no  e.arthly  call 
upon  him  to  do  it.  In  this  case  he  proba¬ 
bly  is  a  self-conceited  man,  or  a  man  of 
wrf>ng  headed  independence  of  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  ami  in  this  case,  if  his  work  be  bad 
absolutely,  don’t  tell  him  that  it  is  good, 
considering.  Refuse  to  consider.  He 
has  no  right  to  exfiect  that  you  should. 
There  was  a  man  who  built  a  house  entire¬ 
ly  with  his  own  h.auds.  He  had  never 
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learned  either  mason-work  or  carpentry  ; 
he  could  quite  well  have  afforded  to  pay 
skilled  w’orkrnen  to  do  the  work  he  want¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  He 
did  the  whole  work  himself.  The  house 
was  finished  ;  its  aspect  was  peculiar. 
The  walls  were  off  the  perpendicular  con¬ 
siderably,  and  the  windows  were  singular 
in  shapes  the  doors  fitted  badly,  and  the 
floors  were  far  from  level.  In  short, 
it  was  a  very  bad  and  awkward-looking 
house  ;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  house,  con¬ 
sidering.  And  people  said  that  it  was  so, 
who  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  house  next  it,  perfect  in  symmetry  and 
finish  and  comfort,  but  built  by  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  build.  Now,  I  should 
have  declined  to  admire  that  odd  house, 
or  to  express  the  least  sympathy  with  its 
builder.  He  chose  to  run  with  a  needless 
htindred weight  on  his  back;  he  chose  to 
walk  in  baskets  instead  of  in  shoes.  And 
if,  in  consequence  of  his  owm  perversity, 
he  did  his  work  badly,  I  should  have  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  it  as  any  thing  but  bad 
work.  It  was  quite  different  with  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  who  made  his  dwelling  and 
his  furniture  for  himself,  because  there 
was  no  one  else  to  make  them  for  him. 
I  dare  say  his  cave  was  any  thing  but  ex¬ 
actly  square  ;  and  his  chairs  and  table 
were  cumbrous  enough  ;  but  they  were 
wonderful,  considering  certain  facts  which 
he  was  quite  entitled  to  expect  us  to  con¬ 
sider.  Southey’s  Cottonian  Library  w'as 
all  quite  right ;  and  you  w'ould  have  said 
that  the  books  were  very  nicely  bound, 
considering ;  for  Southey  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  regular  binder’s  charges ;  and 
it  was  better  that  his  books  should  be 
done  up  in  cotton  of  various  hues  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  than  that  they 
should  remain  not  bound  at  all.  You  will 
think,  too,  of  the  poor  old  parson  who 
wrote  a  book  which  he  thought  of  great 
value,  but  which  no  publisher  would  bring 
out.  He  was  determined  that  all  his  la¬ 
bor  sboul(J  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  So 
he  bought  types  and  a  printing-press,  and 
printed  his  precious  work,  poor  man  ;  he 
and  his  man-servant  did  it  all.  It  made  a 
great  many  volumes  ;  and  the  task  took 
up  many  years.  Then  he  bound  the  vol¬ 
umes  with  his  own  hands ;  and  carrying 
them  to  London,  he  placed  a  copy  of  his 
work  in  each  of  the  public  libraries.  I 
dare  say  he  might  have  saved  himself  his 
labor.  How  many  of  my  readers  could 
toll  what  W'as  the  title  of  the  w'ork,  or 
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what  W’as  the  name  of  its  author  ?  Still, 
t?iere  w’as  a  man  w^o  accomplished  his  de¬ 
sign,  in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage. 

There  is  a  great  point  of  difference  be- 
tw’een  our  feeling  toward  the  human  be¬ 
ing  who  runs  his  race  much  overweight¬ 
ed,  and  our  feeling  toward  the  inferior 
animal  that  does  the  like.  If  you  saw’  a 
poor  horse  gamely  struggling  in  a  race, 
with  a  weiglit  of  a  ton  extra,  you  would 
pity  it.  Your  synqiatbies  would  all  be 
with  the  creature  that  was  making  the 
best  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  Hut  it 
is  a  sorrowful  fact,  that  the  drag-weight  of 
human  beings  not  unfrei][uently  consi>ts 
of  things  which  make  us  angry  rather  than 
sympathetic.  You  have  seen  a  man  car¬ 
rying  heavy  weight  in  life,  perhaps  iu 
the  form  of  inveterate  wronghea<lednes.s 
and  suspiciousness  ;  but  instead  of  pity¬ 
ing  him,  our  impulse  w  ould  rather  be  to 
beat  him  upon  that  perverted  head.  We 
pity  physical  maltbrmation  or  unhoalthi- 
ness  ;  but  our  bent  is  to  be  angry  with 
intellectual  and  moral  malformatiun  or 
unhealthiness.  We  feel  for  the  deform¬ 
ed  man,  who  must  struggle  on  at  that  sad 
disadvantage  ;  feeling  it,  too,  much  more 
acutely  than  you  would  readily  believe. 
But  w’e  have  only  indignation  for  the 
man  W’eighted  with  far  w’orse  things;  and 
things  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  he 
can  just  as  little  help.  You  have  known 
men  w’hose  extra  |M)unds,  or  even  extra 
ton,  was  a  hasty  temper,  flying  out  of  a 
sudden  into  ungovernable  bursts  ;  or  a 
moral  cowardice  leading  to  trickery  and 
falsehood  ;  or  a  s])ecial  disposition  to  en¬ 
vy  and  evil-speaking  ;  or  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  morbid  complaining  about 
bis  misfortunes  and  troubles  ;  or  an  in¬ 
vincible  bent  to  be  always  talking  of  his 
sufferings  through  the  derangement  of 
his  digestive  organs.  Now',  you  grow 
:angry  at  these  things.  You  can  not 
stand  them.  ^  And  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth  to  that  angry  feeling.  A  man 
can  form  his  mind  more  than  he  can  Ibrm 
his  body.  If  a  man  be  w  ell-made,  j*hy- 
sically,  he  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  remain 
so ;  but  he  may,  in  a  moral  sense,  raise 
a  great  hunchback  where  nature  made 
none.  He  may  foster  a  malignant  tem¬ 
per,  a  grumbling,  fretful  spirit,  which  by 
manful  resistance  might  be  much  abated, 
if  not  quite  put  down.  But  still,  there 
should  often  t)c  pity  where  w  e  are  prone 
only  to  blame.  We  find  a  person  iu 
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whom  a  truly  disgusting  character  has 
been  formed  :  well,  if  you  knew  all,  you 
would  know  that  the  person  had  hardly 
a  chance  of  being  otlierwise  —  the  man 
could  not  help  it.  You  have  known  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  awfully  unainiable  and  re¬ 
pulsive  :  you  m.ay  have  been  told  how 
very  ditferent  they  once  were  —  sweet- 
tempered  and  cheerful.  And  surely  the 
change  is  a  far  sadder  one  than  that 
which  luis  passed  upon  the  wrinkled  old 
woman,  who  was  once  (.a.s  you  are  told) 
the  loveliest  girl  of  her  time.  Yet  many 
a  one  who  will  look  with  interest  upon 
the  withered  face  and  the  dimmed  eyes, 
and  try  to  trace  in  them  the  vestiges  of 
radiant  beauty  gone,  will  never  thint  of 
puzzling  out  in  violent  spurts  of  petulance 
the  perversion  of  a  quick  and  kind  heart ; 
or  in  curious  oddities  and  pettinesses,  the 
result  of  long  and  lonely  years  of  toil  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  ;  or  in  cynical 
bitterness  and  misanthropy,  an  old  disap- 

ttointment  never  got  over.  There  is  a 
lard  knot  in  the  wood,  where  a  green 
young  branch  was  lopped  away.  I  have  a 
great  pity  for  old  bachelors.  Those  I  have 
known  have  for  the  most  part  been  old 
fools.  But  the  more  foolish  and  absurd 
they  are,  the  more  pity  is  due  to  them.  I 
believe  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
even  the  most  unamiable  creatures.  The 
shark  is  an  unamiable  creature.  It  is  vo¬ 
racious.  It  will  sn.ap  a  m.an  in  two.  Yet 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  sympathy.  Its  or¬ 
ganization  is  such  that  it  is  always  suffer¬ 
ing  the  most  ravenous  hunger.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  the  state  of  intolerable 
famine  in  which  that  unhappy  animal 
roams  the  ocean.  People  talk  of  its  aw¬ 
ful  teeth  and  its  vindictive  eye.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  physical  want,  as  reached  on 
r.afts  at  sea,  has  driven  human  beings  to 
deeds  as  barbarous  as  ever  shark  w.as  ac¬ 
cused  of.  The  worse  a  human  being  is, 
the  more  ho  deserves  our  pity.  Hang 
him,  if  that  bo  needful  for  the  welfare  of 
society  ;  but  pity  him  even  as  you  hang. 
Many  a  poor  creature  has  gradually  be¬ 
come  hardened  and  inveterjite  in  guilt, 
who  would  have  shuddered  at  first  had 
the  excess  of  it  ultimately  reached  been 
at  first  presented  to  view.  But  the  pre¬ 
cipice  was  sloped  off ;  the  descent  was 
made  step  bjr  step.  And  there  is  many 
a  human  being  who  never  had  a  chance 
of  being  good  ;  many  who  have  been 
trained,  and  even  compelled,  to  evil  from 
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very  infancy.  Who  that  knows  any  thing 
of  our  great  cities,  but  knows  how  the 
poor  little  child,  the  toddling  innocent, 
IS  sometimes  sent  out  day  by  day  to  steal ; 
and  received  in  his  wretched  home  with 
blows  and  curses  if  he  fail  to  bring  back 
enough  :  who  has  not  heard  of  such  poor 
little  things,  unsuccessful  in  their  sorry 
work,  sleeping  all  night  in  some  wintry 
stair,  because  they  durst  not  venture 
back  to  their  drunken,  miserable,  desper¬ 
ate  parents  ?  I  could  tell  things  at  which 
angels  might  shed  tears,  with  much  belter 
reason  for  doing  so  than  seems  to  me  to 
exist  in  some  of  those  more  imposing  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  bombastic  writers  are 
wont  to  describe  them  as  weeping.  Ah  ! 
there  is  One  who  knows  wliere  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  this  rests!  Not  wholly 
w’iih  the  wretched  parents  ;  far  from  that. 
Theyy  loo,  have  gone  through  the  like  ; 
they  liad  .as  little  chance  as  their  child¬ 
ren.  They  deserve  our  deepest  pity 
too.  Perhaps  the  deeper  pity  is  not  due 
to  the  shivering,  starving  child,  with  the 
bitter  wind  cutting  through  its  thin  rags, 
and  its  blue  feet  on  the  frozen  pavement, 
holding  out  a  hand  that  is  like  the  claw 
of  some  beast,  but  rather  to  the  brutalized 
mother  who  could  thus  send  out  the  in¬ 
fant  she  bore.  Surely  the  mother’s  con¬ 
dition,  if  we  look  at  the  case  aright,  is 
the  more  deplorable.  Would  not  you, 
iny  reader,  endure  any  decree  of  cold  and 
hunger  than  come  to  this  ?  Doubtless, 
there  is  blame  somewhere  that  such 
things  should  be  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
the  blame  of  the  most  miserable  practi¬ 
cal  evils  and  failures  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  particular  individuals.  It  is  through ' 
the  incapacity  of  scores  of  public  ser¬ 
vants  that  an  army  is  starved.  It  is 
through  the  fault  of  millions  of  people 
that  our  great  towns  are  what  they  are  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  actual 
responsibility  is  spread  so  thinly  over  so 
great  a  surface,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  it 
rests  very  blackly  upon  any  one  spot.  Oh ! 
that  we  could  but  know  whom  to  hang, 
when  we  find  some  flagrant,  crying  evil  ! 
Unluckily,  hasty  people  are  ready  to  be 
content  if  they  can  but  hang  any  body, 
without  minding  much  whether  that  indi¬ 
vidual  be  more  to  blame  than  many  be¬ 
side.  Laws  and  kings  have  something 
to  do  here  ;  but  management  and  fore¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  do.  And  no 
laws  can  m.ake  many  pereons  managing  or 
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provident.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  from 
what  I  have  myself  seen  of  the  poor,  that 
the  same  short-sighted  extravagance,  the 
same  recklessness  of  consequences,  which 
are  frequently  found  in  them,  would  cause 
quite  as  much  misery  if  they  prevailed  in 
a  like  degree  among  people  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  year.  But  it  seems  as  if  only  tol¬ 
erably  well-to-do  people  have  the  heart 
to  be  provident  and  self-denying.  A 
man  with  a  few  hundreds  annually  does 
not  marry  unless  he  thinks  he  can  afford 
it ;  but  the  workman  with  fifteen  shil¬ 
lings  a  week  is  profoundly  indifferent  to 
any  such  calculation.  1  firndy  believe 
that  the  sternest  of  all  self-denial  is  that 
practiced  by  those  who,  when  we  divide 
mankind  into  rich  and  poor,  must  be 
classed  (I  suppose)  with  the  rich.  But 
I  turn  away  from  a  miserable  subject, 
through  which  I  can  not  see  my  way  clear¬ 
ly,  and  on  which  I  can  not  think  but  with 
unutterable  pain.  It  is  an  easy  way  of 
cutting  the  knot  to  declare  that  the  rich 
are  the  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings,  we  shall  see  that  that  is  rank 
nonsense.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  rich  are  bound 
to  do  something.  But  what  ?  I  should 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  any  one  who  would 
write  out,  in  a  few  short  and  intelligible 
sentences,  the  practical  results  that  are 
aimed  at  in  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  The 
misery  and  evil  are  manifest  :  but  tell  us 
whom  to  hang ;  tell  us  what  to  do. 

One  heavy  burden  with  which  many 
men  are  weighted  for  the  race  of  life,  is 
depression  of  spirits.  I  wonder  wdiether 
this  used  to  be  as  common  in  former  days  ^ 
as  it  is  now.  There  was,  indeed,  the  man  I 
in  Homer,  who  walked  by  the  sea-shore  in 
a  very  gloomy  mood  ;  but  his  case  seems 
to  have  been  thought  remarkable.  What 
is  it  in  our  modern  mode  of  life,  and  our 
infinity  of  cares;  what  little  tiling  is  it 
about  the  matter  of  the  brain,  or  the  flow 
of  the  blood,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  buoyant  cheerfulness  and  deep 
depression  ?  I  begin  to  think  that  almost 
all  educ.ated  people,  and  especially  all 
whose  work  is  mental  rather  than  physi¬ 
cal,  suffer  more  or  less  from  this  indes¬ 
cribable  gloom.  And  although  a  certain 
amount  of  sentimental  sadness  may  possi¬ 
bly  help  the  poet,  or  the  imaginative 
writer,  to  produce  material  which  may  be 
very  attractive  to  the  young  and  inex- 


erienccd,  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
y  all  that  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness 
are  noble  and  healthful  stimulants  to  wor¬ 
thy  effort,  and  that  depression  of  spirits 
does  (so  to  speak)  cut  the  sinew’s  with 
which  the  average  man  must  do  the  work 
of  life.  You  know  how  lightly  the  buoy¬ 
ant  heart  carries  people  through  entan-^ 
glements  and  labora  under  which  the  des¬ 
ponding  would  break  down,  or  which 
they  never  would  face.  Yet,  in  thinking 
of  the  commonness  of  depressed  spirits, 
even  where  the  mind  is  otherwise  very 
free  from  any  thing  morbid,  we  should 
remember  that  there  is  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  this  depression  is 
more  common  and  more  prevalent  than  it 
truly  is.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gloom 
which  overcasts  all  life,  like  that  in  which 
James  Watt  lived  and  worked,  and 
served  his  race  so  nobly ;  like  th.at  from 
which  the  gentle,  amiable  poet,  James 
Montgomery,  suffered  through  his  whole 
career.  But  in  ordinary  cases  the  gloom 
is  temporary  and  transient.  Even  the 
most  depressed  are  not  always  so.  Like 
we  know,  suggests  like  powerfully.  If 
you  are  placed  in  some  peculiar  conjunc¬ 
ture  of  circumstances,  or  if  you  pass 
through  some  remarkable  scene,  the  i)re- 
sent  scene  or  conjuncture  will  call  up  be¬ 
fore  you  in  a  way  that  startles  yon,  some¬ 
thing  like  itself  which  you  had  long  for¬ 
gotten,  and  which  you  would  never  have 
remembered  but  for  this  touch  of  some 
mysterious  spring.  And  accordingly,  a 
man  depressed  in  spirits  thinks  that  he  is 
always  so,  or  at  least  fancies  that  such  de¬ 
pression  has  given  the  color  to  his  life  in 
a  very  much  greater  degree  than  it  ac¬ 
tually  has  done  so.  For  this  dark  sea.son 
wakens  up  the  remembrance  of  many 
similar  dark  sc.'isous  which  in  more  cheer¬ 
ful  days  are  quite  forgot,  and  these  cheer¬ 
ful  days  drop  out  of  memory  for  the  time. 
Hearing  such  a  man  speak,  if  he  speak  out 
his  heart  to  you,  you  think  him  inconsist¬ 
ent,  perhaps  you  think  him  insincere. 
You  think  he  is  saying  more  than  he 
truly  feels.  It  is  not  so ;  he  feels  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  all  at  the  time.  But  he  is  taking 
a  one-sided  view  of  things  ;  he  is  under¬ 
going  the  misery  of  it  acutely  for  the 
time ;  by  and  by  he  will  see  things  from 
quite  a  dift'erent  point.  A  very  eminent 
man  (there  can  be  no  harm  in  referring  to 
a  case  which  he  himself  made  so  public) 
w’rote  and  published  something  about  his 
I  miserable  home.  He  was  quite  sincere,  I 
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do  not  doubt.  He  thought  so  at  the 
time.  He  teas  miserable  just  then  ;  and 
so,  looking  back  on  past  years,  he  could 
see  nothing  but  misery.  But  the  case 
was  not  really  so,  one  could  feel  sure. 
There  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment 
about  his  home  and  his  lot ;  it  was  for¬ 
gotten,  then.  A  man  in  very  low  spirits, 
reading  over  his  diary,  somehow  lights 
upon  and  dwells  upon  all  the  s.ad  and 
w’ounding  things  ;  he  involuntarily  skips 
the  rest,  or  reads  them  with  but  faint 
perception  of  their  meaning.  In  reading 
the  very  Bible,  he  does  the  like  thing. 
He  chances  upon  that  which  is  in  unison 
with  his  present  mood.  I  think  there  is 
no  respect  in  which  this  great  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas  holds  more  strictly 
true,  than  in  the  i>ower  of  a  present  state 
of  mind,  or  a  present  state  of  outward 
circumstances,  to  bring  up  vividly  before 
us  all  such  states  in  our  past  history.  We 
are  depresstnl,  we  are  worried  ;  an<l  when 
we  look  back,  all  our  departed  days  of 
worry  and  oppression  appear  to  start  up 
and  press  themselves  upon  our  view  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  thing  else ;  so  that 
we  are  ready  to  think  that  we  have  never 
been  otherwise  than  depressed  and  wor¬ 
ried  all  our  life.  But  when  more  cheerful 
times  come,  they  suggest  only  such  times 
of  cheerfulness,  and  no  effort  will  bring 
back  the  depression  vividly  as  when  we 
felt  it.  It  is  not  selfishness  or  heartless- 
ncss,  it  is  the  result  of  an  inevitable  law 
of  mind,  that  people  in  happy  circum¬ 
stances  should  resolutely  believe  that  it  is 
a  happy  world  after  all ;  for  looking  back, 
and  looking  around,  the  mind  refuses  to 
take  distinct  note  of  any  thing  that  is  not 
somewhat  akin  to  its  present  state.  And 
so,  if  any  ordinary  man,  w’ho  is  not  a  dis¬ 
tempered  genius  or  a  great  fool,  tells  you 
that  he  is  always  miserable,  don’t  believe 
him.  He  feels  so  now',  but  he  does  not 
always  feel  so.  There  are  periods  of 
brightening  in  the  darkest  lot.  Very, 
very  few  live  in  unvarying  gloom.  Not 
but  wh.at  there  is  something  very  pitiful 
(by  which  I  mean  deserving  of  pity)  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  Micawber  style 
of  mind  ;  in  the  stage  of  hysteric  oscilla¬ 
tions  betw’een  joy  and  misery.  Thought¬ 
less  readers  of  David  Copperjield  laugh 
at  Mr.  Micawber,  and  his  rapid  passages 
from  the  depth  of  despair  to  the  summit 
of  happiness,  and  back  again.  But  if  you 
have  seen  or  experienced  that  morbid 
condition,  you  would  know  that  there  is 


more  reason  to  mourn  over  it  than  to 
laugh  at  it.  There  is  acute  misery  felt 
now  and  then  ;  and  there  is  a  pervading, 
never-departing  sense  of  the  hollowness 
of  the  morbid  mirth.  It  is  but  a  very 
few  degrees  better  than  “  moody  madness, 
laughing  wild,  amid  severest  woe.”  By 
depression  of  spirits,  I  understand  a  de¬ 
jection  without  any  cause  that  could  be 
stated,  or  from  causes  which  in  a  healthy 
mind  would  produce  no  such  degree  of 
dejection.  No  doubt  many  men  can  re¬ 
member  seasons  of  dejection  which  was 
not  imaginary,  and  of  anxiety  and  misery 
whose  causes  w’ere  only  too  real.  You 
can  remember,  perhaps,  the  dark  time  in 
which  you  knew  quite  w'ell  w’hat  it  was 
that  m.ade  it  so  dark.  Well,  better  days 
have  come.  That  sorrowful,  wearing 
time,  which  exhausted  the  springs  of  life 
faster  than  ordinary  living  would  have 
done,  w'hich  aged  you  in  heart  and  frame 
before  vour  day,  dragged  over,  and  it  is 
gone.  Vou  carried  heavy  weight,  indeed,' 
while  it  lasted.  It  w’as  but  poor  running 
you  made,  poor  work  you  did,  w’ilh  that 
feeble,  anxious,,  disappointed,  miserable 
heart.  And  you  would  many  a  time 
have  been  thankful  to  creep  into  a  quiet 
grave.  Perhaps  that  season  did  you 
good.  Perhaps  it  was  the  discipline  you 
needed.  Perhaps  it  took  out  your  self- 
conceit,  and  made  you  humble.  Perhaps 
it  disposed  you  to  feel  for  the  grief  and 
cares  of  others,  and  made  you  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Perhaps,  looking  back  now,  you 
can  discern  the  end  it  served.  And  now 
that  it  has  done  its  work,  and  that  it  only 
stings  you  when  you  look  back,  let  that 
time  be  quite  forgotten  I 

There  are  men,  and  very  clever  men, 
who  do  the  work  of  life  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  through  this^  that  their  mind  is  a 
machine  fitted  for  doing  well  only  one 
kind  of  work  ;  or  that  their  mind 
is  a  machine  which,  though  doing  many 
things  well,  does  some  one  thing, 
perhaps  a  conspicuous  thing,  very  poor¬ 
ly.  You  find  it  hard  to  give  a  man 
credit  for  being  possessed  of  sense 
and  talent,  if  you  near  him  make  a  speech 
at  a  public  dinner,  which  speech  approach¬ 
es  the  idiotic  for  its  silliness  and  confu.sion. 
And  the  vulgar  mind  readily  concludes 
that  he  who  does  one  thing  extremely  ill, 
can  do  nothing  well ;  and  that  he  who  is 
ignorant  on  one  point  is  ignorant  on  all. 

1  A  friend  of  mine,  a  country  parson,  on 
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6r8t  going  to  his  parish,  resolved  to  farm  1  vcrsi6calion,  as  well  as  instinct  with  the 
his  glebe  for  himself.  A  neighboring  I  most  convulsing  fun.  It  is  intended  to 
farmer  kindly  offered  the  parson  to  plow  set  out  in  a  metrical  form,  the  career  of  a 
one  of  his  fields.  The  farmer  said  that  he  certain  judge,  who  went  up  as  a  poor  lad 
would  send  his  man  John  with  a  plow  and  a  from  Scotland  to  England,  but  did  well  at 
pair  of  horses,  on  a  certain  day.  “If ye’re  the  bar,  and  ultimately  found  his  place 
goin’  about,”  said  the  farmer  to  the  clergy-  upon  the  bench.  Here  is  Lord  Chancel- 
man,  “John  will  be  unco’  weel  pleased  if  lor  Eldon’s  humorous  poem  : 
you  speak  to  him,  and  say  it’s  a  fine  day,  or  “James  Allan  Parke 

the  like  o’  that ;  but  dinna,”said  the  farmer.  Came  naked  stark, 

with  much  solemnity,  “  dinna  say  ony  thing  From  Scotland : 

to  him  aboot  plowin’  and  sawin’;  for  John,”  But  he  got  clothes, 

he  added,  “  is  a  stupid  body,  but  he  has  Like  other  beaux, 

been  plowin’  and  sawin’  all  his  life,  and  England !  ’ 

he’ll  see  in  a  minute  that  ye  ken  naething  Now  the  fact  that  Lord  Eldon  wrote  that 
aboot  plowin’  and  sawin’.  And  then,”  poem,  aud  valued  it  highly,  would  lead 
said  the  sagacious  old  farmer,  w'ith  ex-  some  folk  to  suppose  that  Lord  Eldon 
trerae  earnestness,  “  if  he  comes  to  think  was  next  door  to  an  idiot.  And  a  good 
that  ye  ken  naething  aboot  plowin’  and  many  other  things  which  that  Chancellor 
sawin’,  he’ll  think  that  ye  ken  naething  did,  such  as  his  quotations  from  Scripture 
aboot  ony  thing!”  Yes,  it  is  natural  to  inthe  House  ofCommons,and  his  attempts 
us  all  to  think  that  if  the  machine  breaks  to  convince  that  assemblage  (when  Attor- 
down  at  that  w’ork  in  which  we  are  com-  ney-General)  that  Napoleon  I.  was  the 
petent  to  test  it,  then  the  machine  can  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  the  Little  Horn, 
not  do  any  work  at  all.  certainly  point  toward  the  same  conclu- 

If  you  have  a  strong  current  of  w’atcr,  sion.  But  the  conclusion,  as  a  general 
you  may  turn  it  into  any  channel  you  one,  would  be  wrong.  No  doubt  Lord 
please,  and  make  it  do  any  work  you  Eldon  w'as  a  wise  and  sagacious  man  as 
please.  With  equal  energy  and  success  judge  and  statesman,  though  as  wit  and 
it  will  flow  north  or  south ;  it  will  turn  {)Oct  he  was  almost  an  idiot.  So  with 
a  corn-mill,  or  a  threshing-machine,  or  a  other  great  men.  It  is  easy  to  remember 
grindstone.  Many  people  live  under  a  occasions  on  which  great  men  have  done 
vague  impression  that  the  human  mind  is  very  foolish  things.  There  never  was  a 
like  that.  They  think — Here  is  so  much  truer  hero  nor  a  greater  commander  than 
ability,  so  much  energy,  which  may  be  Ix>rd  Nelson  ;  but  In  some  things  he  was 
tamed  in  any  direction,  Jind  made  to  do  merely  an  awkward  over-grown  mid6hi]>- 
any  W'ork  ;  and  they  are  surprised  to  find  man.  But  then,  let  us  remember,  that  a 
that  the  power,  available  and  great  for  locomotive  engine,  though  excellent  at 
one  kind  of  work,  is  w'orth  nothing  for  running,  would  be  a  poor  hand  at  flying, 
another.  A  man  very  clever  at  one  thing.  That  is  not  its  vocation.  The  engine  will 
is  positively  weak  and  stupid  at  another  draw  fifteen  heavy  carriages  fifty  miles  in 
thing.  A  very  good  judge  may  be  a  an  hour ;  and  remains  as  a  noble  feat, 
wretchedly  bad  joker  ;  and  he  must  go  even  though  it  be  ascertained  that  the  en- 
through  his  career  at  this  disadvantage,  gine  could  not  jump  over  a  brook  which 
that  people,  finding  him  silly  at  the  thing  would  be  cleared  easily  by  the  veriest 
they  are  able  to  estimate,  find  it  hard  to  screw.  We  all  see  this.  But  many  of  us 
believe  that  he  is  not  silly  at  every  thing,  have  a  confused  idea  that  a  great  and  cle- 
I  know’  for  myself  that  it  would  not  be  ver  man  is  (so  to  speak)  a  locomotive  that 
right  that  the  Premier  should  request  me  can  fly  ;  and  w'hen  it  is  proved  that  he 
to  look  out  for  a  suitable  Chancellor.  I  am  can  not  fly,  then  we  begin  to  doubt  whe- 
not  competent  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  ther  he  can  even  run.  We  think  he  should 
a  man’s  Knowledge  of  equity ;  by  which  I  be  good  at  every  thing,  whether  in  his 
.  do  not  mean  justice,  but  chancery  law.  own  line  or  not.  And  he  is  set  at  a  dis- 
But  though  quite  unable  to  understand  advantage,  particularly  in  the  judgment 
how  great  a  Chancellor  Lord  Eldon  was,  of  vulgar  and  stupid  people,  when  it  is 
I  am  quite  able  to  estimate  how  great  a  clearly  ascertained  that  at  some  things  he 
poet  he  was ;  also  how’  great  a  w’it.  Here  is  very  inferior.  I  have  heard  of  a  very 
isapoemby  that  eminent  person.  Doubt-  eminent  preacher,  who  sunk  considerably 
less  be  regarded  it  as  a  wonder  of  happy  (even  as  regards  his  preaching)  in  the  es- 
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li’iiation  of  a  certain  family,  because  it 
appeared  tiiat  be  played  very  badly  at 
bowls.  And  we  all  know  that  occasionally 
the  Premier  already  mentioned  reverses 
the  vulgar  error,  and  in  appointing  men 
to  great  places,  is  guided  by  an  axiom 
which  amounts  to  this :  this  locomotive 
can  run  well,  therefore  It  will  fly  well. 
This  man  has  fllled  a  certain  })osilion 
well,  therefore  let  us  aj)point  him  to  a 
position  entirely  different ;  no  doubt  he 
will  do  well  there  too.  Here  is  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  has  edited  certain  Greek  plays 
admirably  :  let  us  make  him  a  bishop. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  men 
who  have  attained  the  greatest  sifccess 
in  the  race  of  life,  have  generally  carried 
weight.  Nitor  in  adoersum  might  be 
the  motto  of  many  a  man,  besides  Burke. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  a  general  rule,  that 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  finest 
fabrics  are  made,  should  look  very  little 
like  these,  to  start  w’ith.  It  was  a  stam¬ 
merer,  of  uncommanding  mien,  who  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  orator  of  graceful 
Greece.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that 
Chalmers  was  the  most  effective  preacher, 
perhaps  the  most  telling  speaker,  that 
Britain  has  seen  for  at  least  a  century ; 
yet  his  aspect  was  not  dignified,  his  ges¬ 
tures  were  awkward,  his  voice  w.as  bad, 
and  his  accent  frightful.  He  talked  of  .an 
oppning  when  he  meant  an  opening  ^  and 
he  read  out  the  text  of  one  of  his  noblest 
sermons  :  “  He  that  is  fulthy,  let  him  be 
I'ulthy  Stull.”  Yet  who  ever  thought  of 
these  things,  after  hearing  the  good  man 
for  ten  minutes  !  Ay,  load  Eclipse  with 
what  extra  pounds  you  might.  Eclipse 
would  always  be  first !  And,  to  descend 
to  the  race-horse,  he  had  four  white  legs, 
white  to  the  knees ;  and  he  ran  more 
awkwardly  than  racer  ever  did,  with  his 
head  between  his  forelegs,  close  to  the 
ground,  like  a  pig.  Alexander,  Napoleon, 
and  Wellington  were  all  little  men;  in 
places  where  a  commanding  presence 
would  have  been  of  no  small  value.  A 
most  disjigrceably  affected  manner  has 
not  prevented  a  barrister,  w’ith  no  special 
advantages,  from  rising  with  general  ajv 
proval  to  the  highest  places  which  a  bar¬ 
rister  can  fill.  A  hideous  little  wretch 
has  appeared  for  trial  in  a  Criminal  Court, 
having  succeeded  in  marrying  seven  wives 
at  once.  A  painful  hesitation  has  not 
hindered  a  certain  eminent  person  from 
being  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in  the 


British  Parliament,  for  many  years.  Yes’ 
even  disadvantages  never  overcome  have 
not  sufficed  to  hold  in  obscurity  men  who 
were  at  once  .able  and  fortunate.  But 
sometimes  the  disadvantage  was  thorough 
ly  overcome.  Sometimes  it  served  no 
other  end  than  to  draw  to  one  point  the 
attention  and  the  efforts  of  a  determined 
M’ill ;  and  that  matter,  in  regard  to  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  said  that  a  man 
should  fall  short,  became  the  thing  in 
which  he  attained  unrivaled  perfection. 

A  heavy  drag-weight  upon  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  some  men,  is  the  uncertainty 
of  their  powers.  The  man  lias  not  his 
powers  at  command.  His  mind  is  a  ca¬ 
pricious  thing,  that  works  when  it  pleases, 
and  will  not  work  except  when  it  pleases. 
I  am  not  thinking  now  of  what  to  many 
is  a  sad  disadv.antage ;  that  nervous  tre¬ 
pidation  which  can  not  be  reasoned  away, 
and  which  often  deprives  them  of  the  full 
use  of  their  mental  .abilities  just  when 
they  are  most  needed.  It  is  a  vast  thing 
in  a  man’s  favor  that,  whatever  he  can  do, 
he  should  be  .able  to  do  at  any  time,  and 
to  do  at  once.  •  For  want  of  coolness  of 
mind,  and  that  readiness  which  generally 
goes  with  it,  many  a  man  can  not  do  him¬ 
self  justice  ;  and  in  a  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly  he  m.ay  be  entirely  beaten  by  some 
flipji.ant  person  who  h.as  all  his  money  (so 
to  speak)  in  his  pocket,  while  the  other 
must  send  to  the  bank  for  his.  How 
many  people  can  think  next  day,  or  even 
a  few  minutes  after,  of  the  precise  thing 
they  ought  to  have  said,  but  which  would 
not  come  at  the  time  !  But  very  frequent¬ 
ly  the  thing  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  come 
at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted.  Coming 
next  day,  it  is  like  the  offer  of  a  thick  fur 
great  co.at  on  a  sweltering  day  in  July. 
You  look  at  the  wrap,  and  say.  Oh  !  if  I 
could  but  have  h.ad  you  on  the  December 
night  when  I  went  to  London  by  the  lim¬ 
ited  mail,  and  was  nearly  starved  to  death  ! 
But  it  seems  as  if  the  mind  must  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  capricious  in  its  action. 
Caprice,  or  what  looks  like  it,  appeiirs  of 
necessity  to  go  with  complicated  machine¬ 
ry,  even  imiterial.  The  more  complicated 
a  machine  is  the  liker  it  grows  to  mind, 
in  the  matter  of  uncertainty  and  apparent 
caprice  of  action.  The  simplest  machine 
—  8.ay  a  pipe  for  conveying  water  —  will 
always  act  in  precisely  the  same  w.ay. 
And  two  such  pipes,  if  of  the  s.'une  di¬ 
mensions,  and  subjected  to  the  same  pres- 
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sure,  will  always  convey  the  self-same 
quantities.  But  go  to  more  advanced  ma¬ 
chines.  Take  two  clocks,  or  two  loco¬ 
motive  engines ;  and  though  these  are 
made  in  all  respects  exactly  alike,  they 
will  act  (I  can  answer  at  least  for  the  lo¬ 
comotive  engines)  quite  differently.  One 
locomotive  will  swallow  a  vast  quantity 
of  water  at  once ;  another  must  be  fed 
by  driblets  ;  no  one  can  say  why.  One 
engine  is  a  facsimile  of  the  other  ;  yet 
each  has  its  character,  and  its  peculiari¬ 
ties,  as  truly  as  a  man  has.  You  need  to 
know  your  engine’s  temper  before  driving 
it,  just  as  much  as  you  need  to  know  that 
of  your  horse,  or  that  of  your  friend.  I 
know,  of  course,  there  is  a  mechanical 
reason  for  this  seeming  caprice,  if  you 
could  trace  the  reason.  But  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  could  trace  out  the  reason. 
And  the  phenomenon,  as  it  presses  itself 
upon  us,  really  amounts  to  this :  that  very 
complicated  machinery  appears  to  have  a 
will  of  its  own ;  appears  to  exercise  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  choice.  But  there 
is  no  machine  so  capricious  as  the  human 
mind.  The  great  poet  who  wrote  those 
beautiful  verses,  could  not  do  that  every 
day.  A  good  deal  more  of  what  he  writes 
is  iKjor  enough  ;  and  many  days  he  could 
not  w’rite  at  all.  By  long  habit  the  mind 
may  be  made  capable  of  being  put  in  har¬ 
ness  daily  for  the  humble  task  of  producing 
rose  ;  but  you  can  not  say,  when  you 
arness  it  in  the  morning,  how  far  or  at 
what  rate  it  will  run  that  day. 

Go  and  see  a  great  organ,  of  which  you 
have  been  told.  Touch  it,  and  you  hear 
the  noble  tones  at  once.  The  organ  can 
produce  them  at  any  time.  But  go  and 
see  a  great  man  ;  touch  him  /  that  is,  get 
him  to  begin  to  talk.  You  will  be  much 
disappointed  if  you  expect,  certainly,  to 
hear  any  thing  like  his  book  or  his  poem. 
A  great  man  is  not  a  man  who  is  always 
saying  great  things;  or  who  is  always 
able  to  say  great  things.  He  is  a  man 
who  on  a  few  occasions  has  said  great 
things ;  who  on  the  coming  of  a  sufficient 
occasion  may  possibly  8.ay  great  things 
again ;  but  the  staple  of  his  talk  is  com¬ 
monplace  enough.  Here  is  a  point  of 
difference  from  machinery,  with  all  ma- 
cliinery’s  apparent  caprice.  You  could 
not  say,  as  you  pointed  to  a  steam-engine, 
the  usual  power  of  that  engine  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  horses ;  but  once  or  twice  it  has  sur¬ 
prised  us  all  by  working  up  to  two  thou¬ 
sand.  No ;  the  engine  is  alw'ays  of  nearly 
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I  the  pow’er  of  two  thousand  horses,  if  it 
ever  is.  But  what  we  have  been  sup()Os- 
ing  as  to  the  engine,  is  just  what  many 
men  have  done.  Poe  wrote  The  Raven  ; 
he  was  working  then  up  to  two  thousand 
horse  power.  But  he  wrote  abundance 
of  poor  stuff,  working  at  about  twenty- 
five.  Bead  straight  through  the  volumes 
of  Wordsworth ;  and  I  think  you  will 
find  traces  of  the  engine  having  worked 
at  many  different  powers,  varying  from 
twenty-five  horses  or  less,  up  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  more.  Go  and  hear  a  really  great 
preacher  when  he  is  preaching  in  his  own 
church  upon  a  common  Sunday  ;  and 
possibly  you  may  hear  a  very  ordinary 
sermon.  I  have  hoard  Mr.  Melvill  preach 
very  poorly.  You  must  not  expect  to  find 
people  always  at  their  best.  It  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  that  even  the  ablest  man 
should  bo  like  Burke,  who  could  not  talk 
with  an  intelligent  stranger  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  without  convincing  the  stranger  that 
he  had  talked  for  five  minutes  with  a 
great  man.  And  it  is  an  awful  thing  when 
some  clever  youth  is  introduced  to  some 
local  poet  who  has  been  told  how  greatly 
the  clever  youth  admires  him  ;  and  what 
vast  expectations  the  clever  youth  has 
formed  of  his  conversatiou ;  and  wlien 
the  local  celebrity  make  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  talk  up  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  him.  I  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  ; 
and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  could  not 
previously  have  believed  that  the  local 
celebrity  could  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  himself.  He  was  resolved  to  show  that 
he  deserved  his  fame ;  and  to  show  that 
the  mind  which  had  produced  those  love¬ 
ly  verses  in  the  country  newsp.apers, 
could  not  stoop  to  commonplace  things. 

Undue  sensitiveness,  and  a  too  lowly 
estimate  of  their  own  powers,  hang  heavi¬ 
ly  upon  some  men  ;  probably  ujmn  more 
men  than  one  would  imagine.  I  believe 
that  many  a  man  whom  you  w’ould  take 
to  be  ambitious,  pushing,  and  self-com¬ 
placent,  is  ever  pressed  with  a  sad  con¬ 
viction  of  inferiority,  and  wishes  nothing 
more  than  quietly  to  slip  through  life. 
It  would  please  and  satisfy  him  if  he  could 
but  be  assured  that  he  is  just  like  other 
people.  You  may  remember  a  touch  of 
nature  (that  is,  of  some  people’s  nature) 
in  Burns  ;  you  remember  the  simple  exul¬ 
tation  of  the  peasant  mother  when  her 
daughter  gets  a  sweetheart ;  she  is  “  well 
pleased  to  see  her  bairn  respeckit  like  the 
lave^'  that  is,  like  the  other  girls  round. 
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And  undue  liumility,  perhaps  even  bcfit- 
tinjj  humility,  iiolds  back  8a(ily  in  the  race 
of  life.  It  is  recorded  that  a  weaver  in 
a  certain  village  in  Scotland,  w.as  wont 
daily  to  offer  a  singular  petition  ;  he  pray¬ 
ed  daily  .and  fervently  for  a  better  opinion 
of  himself.  Yes,  a  firm  conviction  of 
one’s  own  Importance  is  a  great  help  in  life. 
It  gives  dignity  of  bearing  ;  it  does  (so 
to  speak)  lift  the  horse  over  many  a  fence 
at  which  one  with  a  less  confident  heart 
w’ould  have  broken  down.  Hut  the  man 
who  estimates  himself  and  his  pl.ace  hum¬ 
bly  and  justly,  will  be  ready  to  shrink 
aside,  and  let  men  of  greater  impudence 
and  not  greater  desert  step  before  him. 
I  have  often  seen,  with  a  sad  heart,‘in  the 
case  of  vv'orking  people,  th.at  manner, 
difficult  to  describe,  which  comes  of  being 
what  we  in  Scotland,  sometimes  call  »air 
hadden  dotrn,  I  have  seen  the  like  in 
educated  people  too.  And  not  very  many 
will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  and 
to  draw  out  the  modest  merit  th.at  keeps 
itself  in  the  shade.  The  energetic,  suc¬ 
cessful  people  of  this  world  are  too  busy 
in  pushing  each  for  himself,  to  have  time 
to  do  that.  You  will  find  that  people  with 
•  abundant  confidence,  people  who  assume  a 
good  deal,  are  not  unfrequently  taken  at 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves.  I  have 
seen  a  Queen’s  Counsel  walk  into  court,  af¬ 
ter  the  case  in  which  he  was  engaged  had 
been  conducted  so  far  by  his  junior,  .and 
conducted  as  well  as  mortal  could  conduct 
it.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  compla¬ 
cent  .air  of  superior  strength  with  which  the 
Queen’s  Counsel  took  the  management 
out  of  his  junior’s  hands,  conveyed  to  the 
jury  (a  common  jury)  the  belief  that 
things  were  now  to  bo  man.aged  in  quite 
different  and  vastly  better  style.  And 
h.avo  you  not  known  such  a  thing  .as  that 
a  family,  not  a  whit  better,  wealthier,  or 
more  respectable  than  all  the  rest  in  the 
little  country  town  or  the  country  parish, 
do  yet,  by  carrying  their  heads  higher, 
(no  mortal  could  say  why,)  gradually  el¬ 
bow  themselves  into  a  place  of  admitted 
social  superiority  ?  Every  body  knows 
exactly  what  they  are,  and  from  what 
they  have  sprung  ;  but  somehow,  by  res¬ 
olute  assumption,  by  a  quiet  air  of  being 
better  th.an  their  neighbors,  thejr  draw 
ahead  of  them,  and  attain  the  glorious  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one  step  higher  on  the  deli- 
c.ately  graduated  social  ladder  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  such 
people  had  sense  to  see  their  true  posi¬ 


tion,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  preten¬ 
sions,  they  would  assuredly  not  have  gain¬ 
ed  that  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth. 

But  sense  and  feeling  are  sometimes 
burdens  in  the  race  of  life;  that  is,  they 
sometimes  hold  a  man  back  from  gra.sping 
material  advantages  which  he  might  have 
grasped  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
possession  of  a  certain  measure  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  right  feeling.  I  doubt  not, 
my  friend,  that  you  have  acquaintances 
who  can  do  things  which  you  could  not 
do  for  your  life,  and  who  by  doing  these 
things,  push  their  way  in  life.  They  ask 
for  what  they  want,  and  never  let  a  chance 
go  by  them.  And  though  they  may 
meet  many  rebuffs,  they  sometimes  make 
a  successlul  venture.  Impudence  some¬ 
times  attains  to  a  pitch  of  sublimity  ;  and 
at  that  point  it  has  produced  a  very  great 
impression  upon  many  men.  The  incapa¬ 
ble  person  who  started  for  a  professorship, 
h.as  sometimes  got  it.  The  man  who, 
amid  the  derision  of  the  county,  pub¬ 
lished  his  address  to  the  electors,  has  oc¬ 
casionally  got  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  vulgar,  half-educ.ated  preacher,  who 
w’ithout  any  introduction  asked  a  patron 
for  a  vacant  living  in  the  Church,  has  now 
and  then  got  the  living.  And  however 
unfit  you  rn.ay  be  for  a  pl.ace,  and  howev¬ 
er  discreditable  may  have  been  the  means 
by  which  you  got  it,  once  you  have  actu- 
.ally  held  it  for  two  or  three  years,  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  acquiesce  in  your  holding  it. 
They  accept  the  fact  th.at  you  are  there, 
just  as  we  accept  the  fact  that  any  other 
evil  exists  in  this  world,  without  asking 
why,  except  on  very  special  occasions.  1 
believe  too,  that  in  the  matter  of  worldly 
preferment,  there  is  too  much  fatalism  in 
many  good  men.  They  have  a  vague 
trust  that  Providence  will  do  more  than 
it  has  promised.  They  are  ready  to  think 
that  if  it  is  God’s  will  that  they  are  to  gain 
such  a  prize,  it  will  be  sure  to  come  their 
way  W’ithout  their  pushing.  That  is  a 
mistake.  Supiiose  you  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  your  dinner.  Siqipose  you 
sit  still  in  your  study  and  say :  “  If  I  am 
to  have  dinner  to-day,  it  will  come  w’ith¬ 
out  effort  of  mine ;  and  if  I  am  not  to 
have  dinner  to-day,  it  w’ill  not  come  by 
any  eflTort  of  mine ;  so  here  I  sit  still  and 
do  nothing.”  Is  not  that  absurd  ?  Yet 
th.at  is  what  many  a  wise  and  good  man 
practically  says  about  the  place  in  life 
which  would  suit  him,  and  which  would 
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make  him  happy.  Not  Turks  and  Hin¬ 
doos  alone  have  a  tendency  to  believe  in 
their  KUmet.  It  is  human  to  believe  in 
that.  And  we  grasp  at  every  event  that 
seems  to  favor  the  belief.  The  other 
evening,  in  the  twilight,  I  passed  two 
respectable-looking  women,  who  seemed 
like  domestic  servants ;  and  I  caught  one 
sentence  which  one  said  to  the  other  with 
great  apparent  faith.  “  You  see,”  said 
she,  “  if  a  thing’s  to  come  your  way,  it’ll 
no  gang  by  ye !”  It  was  in  a  crowded 
street ;  but  if  it  had  been  in  my  country 
parish  where  every  one  knew  me,  I  should 
certainly  have  stopped  the  women,  and 
told  them  that  though  what  they  said  was 
quite  true,  I  feared  they  w’ere  understand¬ 
ing  it  wrongly ;  and  that  the  firm  belief 
w'e  all  hold  in  God’s  providence  which 
reaches  to  all  events,  and  in  his  sovereign¬ 
ty  which  orders  ail  things,  should  be  used 
to  help  us  to  be  resigned,  after  we  have 
done  our  best  and  failed  ;  but  should  never 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  our 
best.  When  we  have  set  our  mind  on 
any  honest  end,  let  us  seek  to  compass  it 
by  every  honest  means ;  and  if  we  fail 
after  having  used  every  honest  means, 
tlieii  let  us  fall  back  on  the  comfortable 
belief  that  things  are  ordered  by  the 
Wisest  and  Kindest ;  tfien  is  the  time  for 
Fiat  Voluntas  Tua. 

You  would  not  wish,  my  friend,  to  be 
deprived  of  common-sense  and  of  delicate 
feeling,  even  though  you  could  be  quite 
sure  that  once  that  drag-weight  was  taken 
off,  you  would  spring  rorward  to  the  van, 
and  make  such  running  in  the  race  of  life 
as  you  never  made  before.  Still,  you  can 
not  help  looking  with  a  certain  interest 
upon  those  people  who,  by  the  want  of 
these  hindering  influences,  are  enabled  to 
do  things  and  say  things  which  you  never 
could.  I  have  sometimes  looked  with  no 
small  curiosity  upon  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  come  uninvited,  and  without  warning 
of  his  approach,  to  stay  at  another  man’s 
bouse :  who  will  stay  on,  quite  comforta¬ 
ble  and  unmoved,  though  seeing  plainly 
he  is  not  wanted  ;  who  will  announce,  on 
arriving,  that  his  visit  is  to  be  for  three 
days,  and  who  will  then,  without  farther 
remark,  and  without  invitation  of  any 
kind,  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks : 
and  all  the  while  sit  down  to  dinner  every 
day  with  a  perfectly  easy  and  unembar¬ 
rassed  manner.  You  and  I,  my  reader, 
would  rather  live  on  much  less  than  six¬ 
pence  a  day  than  do  all  this.  We  could 


not  do  it.  But  some  people  not  merely 
can  do  it,  but  can  do  it  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  effort.  Oh  !  if  the  people  who 
are  victimized  by  these  horse-leeches  of 
society  could  but  gain  a  little  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  skin  which  characterizes  the  horse¬ 
leeches,  and  bid  them  be  off,  and  not  re¬ 
turn  again  till  they  arc  invited  !  To  the^ 
same  pachydermatous  class  belong  those 
individuals  who  will  put  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  private  affairs  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  but  carefully  shy  oflf  from  any  similar 
confidence  as  to  their  own  affairs :  also 
those  individuals  who  borrow  small  sums 
of  money  and  never  repay  them,  but  go 
on  borrowing  till  the  small  sums  amount 
to  a  good  deal.  To  the  same  class  may 
be  referred  the  persons  who  lay  them¬ 
selves  out  for  saying  disagreeable  things  : 
the  “candid  friends”  of  Canning:  the 
“people  who  speak  their  mind,”  uho 
form  such  pests  of  society.  To  find  fault 
is  to  right  -  feeling  men  a  very  i)ainful 
thing;  but  some  take  to  the  Avork  with 
avidity  and  delight.  And  while  people 
of  cultivation  shrink,  with  a  delicate  intu¬ 
ition,  from  s.aying  any  thing  which  may 
give  pain  or  cause  uneasiness  to  others, 
there  are  others  who  are  ever  painfully* 
treading  upon  the  moral  corns  of  all 
around  them.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
designedly;  as  by  Mr.  Snarling,  who  by 
long  practice  has  attained  the  power  of 
hinting  and  insinuating,  in  the  course  of  a 
forenoon  call,  as  many  unpleasant  things 
as  may  germinate  into  a  crop  of  ill-tem¬ 
pers  and  worries  which  shall  make  the 
iiouse  at  which  he  called  uncomfortable 
all  that  day.  Sometimes  it  is  done  una¬ 
wares,  as  by  Mr.  Boor,  who,  through  pure 
ignorance  and  coarseness,  is  always  bel¬ 
lowing  out  things  which  it  is  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  some  one,  or  to  several,  to  hear. 
Which  was  it,  I  wonder.  Boor  or  Snar¬ 
ling,  who  once  reached  the  dignity  of  the 
miter ;  and  who,  at  prayers  in  his  house, 
uttered  this  supplication  on  behalf  of  a 
lady  visitor  w’ho  was  kneeling  beside  him : 

“  Bless  our  friend,  Mrs. - ;  give  her  a 

little  more  common-sense ;  and  teach  her 
to  dress  a  little  less  like  a  tragedy  queen 
than  she  does  at  present !” 

But  who  shall  reckon  up  the  countless 
circumstances  which  lie  like  a  depres-sing 
burden  on  the  energies  of  men,  and  make 
them  work  at  that  disadvantage  which 
we  have  thought  of  under  the  figure  of 
carrying  weight  in  life  f  There  arc  men 
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who  carry  weight  in  a  damp,  marshy  I 
neighborhood,  who,  amid  bracing  moun¬ 
tain  air,  might  have  done  things  which 
now  they  will  never  do.  There  are  men 
who  carry  weight  in  an  nncomf'ortable 
bouse:  in  smoky  chimneys:  in  a  study 
with  a  dismal  look-ont :  in  distance  from 
a  railway-station :  in  ten  miles  between 
them  and  a  bookseller’s  shop.  Give  an¬ 
other  hundred  a  year  of  income,  and  the 
poor  struggling  parson  w’ho  preaches  dull 
sermons  will  astonish  you  by  the  talent 
he  will  exhibit  w'hen  his  mind  is  freed 
from  the  dismal  depressing  influence  of 
ceaseless  scheming  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  Let  the  poor  little  sick  child 
grow  strong  and  w’dl,  and  with  bow  much 
better  heart  will  its  father  face  the  work 
of  life !  Let  the  clergyman  who  preach¬ 
ed,  in  a  spiritless  enough  w’ay,  to  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  uneducated  rustics,  bo  placed  in  a 
charge  where  weekly  ho  has  to  address  a 
large  cultivated  congregation ;  and  with 
the  new  stimulus,  latent  powers  may  ma¬ 
nifest  themselves  which  no  one  fancied  he 
possessed,  and  he  may  prove  quite  an 
eloquent  and  attractive  preacher.  A  doll, 
quiet  man,  whom  you  esteemed  as  a 
blockhead,  may  suddenly  be  valued  very 
differently  when  circumstances  unexpect¬ 
edly  call  out  the  solid  qualities  he  ])Os- 
sesses,  unsuspected  before.  A  man,  de¬ 
void  of  brilliancy,  may  on  occa.sion  show 
that  he  possesses  great  good  sense ;  or 
that  he  has  the  power  of  sticking  to  his 
task,  in  spite  of  discouragement.  Let  a 
man  be  jilaced  where  dogged  persever¬ 
ance  will  stand  him  in  stead,  and  you  may 
see  what  he  can  do  when  be  has  but  a 
chance.  The  especial  weight  W’hich  has 
held  some  men  back — the  thing  which 
kept  them  from  doing  great  things  and 
attaining  great  fame — has  been  just  this : 
that  they  were  not  able  to  s.ay  or  to  write 
w’hat  they  have  thought  and  felt.  And 
indeed  a  great  poet  is  nothing  more  than 
the  one  man  in  a  million  who  has  the  gift 
to  express  that  which  has  been  in  the 


mind  and  heart  of  multitudes.  If  even 
the  most  commonplace  of  human  beings 
could  write  all  the  poetry  he  has  felt,  he 
would  produce  something  that  would  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  many. 

It  is  touching  to  witness  the  indications 
and  vestiges  of  sweet  and  admirable 
things  which  have  been  subjected  to  a 
weight  which  has  entirely  crushed  them 
down :  things  which  would  have  come 
out  into  beauty  and  excellence  if  they  had 
been  allowed  a  chance.  You  may  wit¬ 
ness  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  losses  of 
nature  in  various  old  maids.  What  kind 
hearts  are  there  running  to  waste !  What 
pure  and  gentle  affections  blossom  to  be 
blighted  !  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  a 
young  lady  of  more  than  forty  sing  ;  and 
you  have  seen  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  at 
the  pathos  of  a  very  commonplace  verse. 
Have  you  not  thought  that  there  was  the 
indication  of  a  tender  heart  which  might 
h.ave  made  some  man  happy ;  and,  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  made  herself  happy  too  ?  But  it 
tvas  not  to  be.  Still,  it  is  sad  to  tJiink 
that  sometimes  upon  cats  and  dogs  there 
should  be  tvasted  the  affections  of  a  kindly 
human  boin^ !  And  you  know,  too,  how 
often  the  fairest  promise  of  human  excel¬ 
lence  is  never  sufiered  to  come  to  fruit. 
You  must  look  upon  gravestones  to  find 
the  names  of  those  who  promised  to  be 
the  best  and  noblest  specimens  of  the  race. 
They  died  in  early  youth ;  perhaps  in 
early  childhood.  Their  pleasant  faces, 
their  singular  words  and  ways,  remain, 
not  oflen  talked  of,  in  the  memories  of 
subdued  parents,  or  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  now  grown  old,  but  never  forgetting 
how  that  one  of  the  family  that  was  as  the 
flower  of  the  flock  was  the  first  to  fade. 
It  has  been  a  proverbial  saying,  you  know, 
even  from  heathen  ages,  that  those  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.  It  is  but  an  in¬ 
ferior  order  of  human  beings  that  makes 
the  living  succession  to  carry  on  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  A.  K.  II.  B. 
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From  Frkier'i  Ma(ftiln«. 

THE  MEETING  IN  MANCHESTER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  1861. 

BT  A  MANCHE3TBB  MAN. 


Ip  the  British  Association  had  been  in 
scientiBc  search  of  a  contrast,  it  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  in  fixing  upon 
Mancliester  next  after  Oxford  as  its  place 
of  nieeting.  The  two  cities  are  striking 
types  of  two  phases  of  society  ;  how  dis¬ 
tinctively  marked,  and  how  widely  dis¬ 
similar  !  Around  Oxford  are  gathered 
the  historic  associations  of  many  centu¬ 
ries.  Kings  have  had  their  residence  in 
its  palaces  }  parliaments  have  met  in  its 
halls  ;  superstition  has  brooded  over  its 
towers  ;  martyrs  have  died  in  its  streets, 
leaving  a  purified  faith  to  revive  and 
spre.ad  from  their  ashes  ;  and  from  its 
colleges  have  issued  forth  the  learned 
and  the  noble  of  our  land  —  generals 
who  have  led  armies  to  victory,  states¬ 
men  who  have  swayed  senates  by  their 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  preachers  w'ho 
have  stirred  up  the  soul  from  its  depths, 
and  philosophers  who  have  won  their 
trophies  from  the  deep  mysteries  of  na¬ 
ture.  M.anchester,  indeed,  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  historic  associations,  but  they  are 
of  a  less  romantic  character.  It  is  of  an¬ 
cient  origin,  but  of  modern  celebrity. 
The  conflict  of  armies  has  sometimes 
raged  in  its  streets;  but  it  is  better  known 
as  having  long  been  the  seat  of  peace¬ 
ful  commerce.  It  is  only,  however,  wdth- 
in  the  last  century  that  it  has  risen  to  its 
great  eminence,  and  achieved  a  name  and 
a  fame  which  have  been  carried  by  its 
ships  and  merchandise  to  the  furthest  and 
darkest  corners  of  the  world.  In  the  very 
buildings  of  the  two  places  there  is  a 
striking  contrast.  On  looking  at  those 
somber  colleges,  our  minds  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  gloom  and  monasti* 
cism.  Those  shady  cloisters  and  low  win¬ 
dows,  and  cell-like  rooms,  tell  of  times 
and  customs  and  phases  of  thought  long 
past  ;  they  impress  you  with  a  feeling  of 
medievalism.  The  architecture  of  Man¬ 
chester,  on  the  other  band,  is  remarkable, 


but  it  is  in  contrast  with  that  of  Oxford. 
The  warehouses  are  palaces,  costly  and 
highly  embellished,  decorated  within  and 
without,  stretching  along  whole  streets, 
and  forming  large  squares,  which  in  ar¬ 
chitectural  efiect  may  vie  with  any  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  IIow  different,  again, 
is  the  employment  of  the  people  you  see 
in  these  two  cities.  In  Oxford  the  mind 
is  concerned  most  with  the  abstract  and 
the  ideal — the  philosophy,  the  history,  the 
poetry  of  ancient  times,  as  handed  down 
in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  the  subjects  over  which  the  head  be¬ 
comes  confused,  and  the  eye  grows  dim. 
The  Manchester  mind  deals  not  with  ab¬ 
stractions  ;  it  is  employed  only  on  the 
practical  business  of  life.  It  would  turn 
from  the  dead  langusiges  as  things  to  be 
most  properly  buried  out  of  sight,  and 
rest  on  the  tangible  productions  of  living 
industry  and  skill.  The  very  faces  of 
the  men  and  the  aspect  of  the  streets  in 
these  two  cities  bear  ocular  testimony  to 
these  truths.  Transfer  the  contemplative 
philosopher  from  his  Magdalen  Gardens 
or  Christ  Church  Walk,  where  he  takes 
his  daily  airing,  solving  a  problem  perad- 
venture,  or  reducing  an  argument  to  a 
syllogism,  or  weighing  in  his  mind  the 
|)ondero.sity  of  a  Greek  particle  ;  transfer 
him  to  the  streets  and  squares  of  Alan- 
chester,  and  the  bustling,  energetic  men 
who  are'  there  in  desperate  pursuit  of 
their  calling  would  at  the  best  sadly  dis¬ 
compose  his  philosophy  of  thought  and 
temper.  How  the  old  gentleman,  digni¬ 
fied  and  corpulent,  would  be  jostled  in 
his  walk,  as  though  he  were  no  more 
than  some  movable  antediluvian  petrifac¬ 
tion,  even  if  he  were  not  annihilated  by 
some  impetuous  spring-van,  or  rolled  over 
bodily  by  the  shot  of  some  lurryman  a? 
he  was  pitching  his  parcels  from  his  vehi¬ 
cle  into  the  warehouse  !  Oxford  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  stationary  idea.  Men 
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p.is.s  tlieir  lives  there  in  easy  study  and 
quiet  contemplation,  eating  well-cooked 
viunds,  and  drinking  choice  wines,  and 
pondering  over  ancient  folios.  They  dread 
change,  whether  in  university  statutes  or 
national  laws ;  they  are  well  content  w'ith 
the  present  condition  of  things,  and  are 
ready  to  bring  down  Scripture  on  the 
head  of  him  that  is  given  to  change. 
Manchester,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
type  of  progress.  Its  watchword  is  On¬ 
ward.  Change  it  must  have,  whether  its 
tendency  be  to  reform  or  to  deform. 
Manchester  must  ever  be  devising  fresh 
laws,  and  demanding  more  freedom — free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  of  controversy,  and  of 
commerce.  Manchester  must  be  still  in¬ 
venting  and  advancing,  striking  out  new 
kinds  of  trade,  and  discovering  fresh  out¬ 
lets  for  its  manufactures.  The  Manches¬ 
ter  train  sometimes  hurries  on  too  fast,  it 
is  true,  and  rolls  down  an  embankment 
with  a  crash ;  but  even  this  is  assumed  to 
be  better  than  for  the  wheels  and  springs 
to  rust  from  inaction,  and  the  carriage-tim¬ 
bers  to  rot  in  the  rain  and  mire. 

Now  wo  firmly  believe,  almost  para¬ 
doxical  as  our  a.s8ertion  may  seem  on  the 
first  consideration  of  it,  that  Manchester 
is  really  a  more  appropriate  center  for  the 
gathering  of  our  scientific  men  even  than 
Oxford.  What !  you  may  exclaim  in  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  metropolis  of  cotton  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  mind  —  where 
the  atmosphere  is  an  impregnation  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  tar,  and  coal-dust,  and  the 
rivers  run  ink  and  a  decoction  of  log¬ 
wood  ;  w’here  clouds  are  suspended  over¬ 
head  like  a  p.all,  and  five  d.a)s  out  of  the 
seven  drop,  not  fatness,  but  a  solution  of 
soot  ;  where  the  eye  is  attracted  by  tall 
chimneys  vomiting  forth  their  volumes  of 
coal-black  smoke,  and  the  ear  is  assailed 
by  the  rattle  of  machinery,  and  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  anvils  ;  where  the  ledger  is  the 
book  of  science,  and  a  knowledge  of 
double  entry  is  more  coveted  than  a  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  subtlest  investigations  of 
Newton  ;  w'here  free-trade  is  the  noblest 
of  sciences,  and  money-getting  is  the  no¬ 
blest  of  arts  ;  where  the  cotton-plant  is 
held  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  vegeta¬ 
tive  nature,  and  cotton-twist  the  finest 
production  of  human  skill ;  where  the  mer¬ 
chant-prince  and  the  cotton-lord  think 
much  of  their  ventures  as  they  consign 
them  for  transit  across  the  great  deep,  but 
care  very  little  per  ae  about  the  theory  of 


ti<le«,  or  the  influence ofthe magnetic  pole; 
where - 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  good  sir  ! 
Now  that  you  have  almost  “  tired  your¬ 
self  with  base  comparisons,”  listen  to 
what  we  have  to  say :  Oxford  was  pur¬ 
suing  her  investigations  into  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  mind,  the  subtleties  of  philology, 
the  dark  records  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
and  the  disputed  tenets  of  theology,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  as  she  is  at  this 
«lay,  and  we  honor  her  for  her  discoveries 
in  the  regions  of  the  immaterial  and  the 
abstract  ;  but  the  mind  of  Manchester, 
in  its  combination  of  science  and  art,  has 
been  directed  to  the  ad\  ancement  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  greatness,  and  to  the 
increase  of  social  and  individual  com¬ 
forts.  Consider  the  changes  that  have 
passed  over  our  country  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Of  those  which 
have  contributed  to  our  daily  convenience 
and  personal  well-being,  how  few  have 
had  tueir  origin  in  our  learned  universi¬ 
ties  !  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  sprung  either 
out  of  Manchester  itself,  or  the  trade 
that  centers  in  and  radiates  from  Man¬ 
chester  !  If  Lord  Bacon  could  have  seen 
these  improvements,  he  would  have  hailed 
them  as  the  triumph  of  his  own  philoso- 
phy. 

But,  without  further  preface,  let  us  open 
the  thirty-first  meeting  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  ;  and  the  President’s  address, 
though  it  were  not  so  intended,  may  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  some  reasons  in  proof  of  our 
theory,  that  Manchester  is  entitled  to  a 
high  position  as  the  promoter  of  science 
in  its  application  to  the  arts. 

Assuming  that  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  last  year,  in  Oxford, 
decided,  not  inappropriately,  upon  hold¬ 
ing  their  next  meeting  in  Manchester, 
then  very  gracefully  did  they  select  for 
their  President,  Mr.  William  Fairbairn, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Manchester  man.  Dr.  Fairbairn  entered 
the  battle  of  life  with  no  other  advantges 
than  those  of  a  clear  head  and  a  strong 
will  ;  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are  more  pow¬ 
erful  auxiliaries  than  any  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  prestige  of  rank,  wealth, 
or  position.  He  is  of  Scotch  extraction, 
and  carries  on  his  face  every  mark  of 
the  rugged,  hard-headed  native  of  the 
North.  He  has  raised  himself  into  cele¬ 
brity  mainly  by  his  powers  of  raechani- 
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cal  calculation,  and  his  experiments  on  “Th’ owd  maester,”  he  said,  “’il  lick ’em 
metallic  substances.  His  distinction  is  as-  o’  yet.”  That  is,  the  old  master  would  get 
sociated  chiefly  with  the  profession  of  the  through  more  work  still  than  any  of  the 
engineer,  and  his  efforts  have  been  con-  younger  members  of  the  firm, 
stantly  directed  to  the  development  of  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th 
practical  truth  in  constructive  science  by  of  September,  the  session  of  the  Britislj 
the  patient  induction  of  experiment.  He  Association  was  opened  in  our  Free-Trade 
has  published  several  works,  which,  being  Hall  —  a  building  so  called  rather  from 
the  result  of  his  personal  investigations,  traditional  associations  than  its  present 
are  of  undisputed  accuracy.  The  titles  of  ust^s.  It  is  now  turned  to  account  for  .any 
his  publications  are  a  sufficient  indication  purpose  whatever,  social  or  political,  se- 
uf  their  contents  ;  as,  for  example,  Rer  cular  or  religious,  when  a  sufficient  attrac- 
niarks  on  Canal  Navigation^  Ajmlica-  tion  is  held  out  to  draw,  or  to  be  likely 
tio7i  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Jiuild-  to  draw,  a  large  body  of  persons  together. 
ing  Purposes  ;  Account  of  the  Construe-  The  old,  plain  building,  the  veritable  Free¬ 
flow  of  the  Britannia  and  Comcay  Tu-  Trade  Hall,  has  been  sujiplantcd  by  an 
bular  Bridges  /  Useful  Information  for  edifice  of  considerable  architectural  jire- 
Engineers ;  A  Treatise  on  Mills  and  tensions.  The  sweet  voices  of  Messrs. 
aVitt- TFbr^*/ the  article  “  Iron”  in  the  Aw-  Cobden  and  Bright  have  given  w.ay  to 
cyclopaedia  Britanniea.  There  are  other  the  sweeter  voices  of  Mrs.  Sherrington  and 
treatises  which  he  has  read  before  vari- 1  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  ;  the  amusing  political 
ous  philosophical  societies,  and  which  have  pantomimes  of  former  years  have  yielded 
been  published  in  their  records.  He  is  at  to  the  more  amusing  ventriloquisms  of 
this  time  carrying  on  his  experiments  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul ;  and  instead 
the  construction  of  metal  plates  for  the  of  some  yeasty  patriot  frothing  and  per- 
inost  eftectual  resistance  to  the  heavy-  spiring  for  his  country’s  good,  and  out  of 
rifled  ordnance  of  the  present  day.  The  his  electric  flashes  summoning  “thunders 
Queen’s  medal  was  prestmted  to  Dr.  Fair-  of  applause,”  we  find,  on  the  evening  men- 
bairn  this  year  by  the  Royal  Society  for  tioned,  our  townsman.  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
his  c\'periraent.al  researches  in  practical  opening  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  manner,  a 
science,  when  the  chairman,  Major-Gener-  scientific  meeting,  in  the  j)resence  of  some 
al  Sabine,  paid  him  some  graceful  compli-  three  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
ments  :  “  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  surrounded  by  men  of  deep  still  thought 
truth,”  were  his  words,  “that  there  is  no  and  patient  investigation  from  many 
single  individual  living  who  has  done  so  lands. 

much  for  practical  science,  who  has  made  The  scene  was  a  gay  one ;  but  the  ladies 
so  many  careful  experimental  inquiries  on  will  pardon  us  if  on  such  an  occasion  we 
subjects  of  primary  im|>ortance  to  the  naturally  turn  our  ojMira-glass  toward  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  men  of  European  reputation  that  surround 
of  the  country,  or  who  has  so  liberally  the  President.  There  we  see  veterans  in 
contributed  them  to  the  world.”  Mr.  scientific  research,  still  hearty  and  vigor* 
Fairbairn  probably  did  not  start  in  life  ous  in  their  pursuits — such  as  Airy,  Mur- 
with  the  presentiment  that  he  would  ob-  chison,  Brewster,  Sedgwick,  Sabine,  Phil- 
tain  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  lips,  Owen,  Hopkins,  Daubeny,  Willis, 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  LL.D.  Miller,  Crawfurd,  Lankester,  Belcher, 
honoris  causd  but  it  is  quite  certain  Robinson,  Hamilton,  W^heatstone,  Raw- 
that  his  honors  have  not  spoiled  the  unas-  linson,  Sykes,  Harris,  Babington,  Rich- 
suming  character  of  the  man,  or  changed  ardson,  and  a  host  of  others.  There  is 
the  native  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  something  very  overpowering  as  you  feel 
He  is  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  yourself  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assem- 
age,  but  h.ale,  tall,  wiry,  and  strong.  We  bly.  You  have  before  you  the  embodi- 

Erofess  ourself  to  be- a  fair  walker,  but  ment  of  the  collective  science  of  Eu- 
e  sometimes  passes  us  in  the  street  at  rope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Novel 
his  ordinary  stride,  as  though  our  pace  thoughts  chase  each  other  through  your 
was  decidedly  slow.  One  of  the  work-  mind  as  you  gaze  thereon.  These  men, 
men  in  the  Fairbaims’  establishment,  not  who  must  be  sublimated  into  the  abstract 
long  ago,  described  to  us,  in  his  own  and  ideal,  how  do  they  live,  we  wonder  ? 
graphic  and  laconic  vernacular,  the  Doc-  Have  they  wives  at  home  ?  Have  they 
tor’s  activity  and  powers  of  endurance  :  1  children  ?  Do  they  ever  rock  the  cradle? 
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Do  they  condescend  to  mix  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  every  day  life?  Suppose 
tliese  walls  were  to  collapse  and  extinguish 
altogether  the  lamp  of  science  that  is  burn¬ 
ing  so  brightly  before  us :  how  long 
would  it  take  to  repair  the  shattered  ar- 
gand,  and  re-fan  the  flame  of  knowledge 
to  its  present  brilliancy  ?  At  how  much 
would  you  think  it  necessary,  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  to  insure  the  lives 
of  these  wise  men,  if  they  were  collective¬ 
ly  in  danger  ?  Such  a  question,  perhaps, 
hits  never  entered  into  the  deliberations 
of  the  “  Sun  Fire  and  Life”  Directors.  It 
is  true,  men’s  lives  are  valued  in  our 
courts  of  law,  and  the  price  is  deducted 
from  railway  dividends.  A  iwer  of  this 
realm,  a  bishop,  a  dean,  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  a  cotton  lord,  a  railway  director — 
each  of  these  m-ay  be  the  subject  of  a  ju¬ 
ry’s  assessment,  be  his  value  much  or  lit¬ 
tle  :  yea,  that  poor  horse,  Klarikolf,  will 
fetch  his  price  even  in  his  ashes.  But 
how  value  a  man  of  science  ?  The  broken 
leg  of  a  cattle-jobber,  or  the  dislocated 
knee-pan  of  a  pig-butcher,  or  the  frac¬ 
tured  rib  of  a  butter-badger,  may  be 
worth  forty  pounds  on  an  average ;  but 
the  head  that  carries  in  it  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  pre-Adamite  world — at  how 
innch,  Mr.  Foreman,  would  you  assess  the 
damage  if  that  head  were  smashed  ? 
Awe-inspiring,  doubtless,  is  the  presence 
ot  this  learned  assembly ;  and  yet,  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  you  watch  the  motions  of  these 
men,  and  see  that  they  are  but  corporeal 
beings  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers, 
your  feeling  of  timid  wonderment  wears 
off'.  One  of  them  you  had  pictured  to 
yourself  as  constantly  wielding  the  thigh¬ 
bone  of  a  megatherium,  as  Hercules  bran¬ 
dished  his  club ;  another  you  could  only 
fancy  as  existing  in  the  midst  of  variously 
colored  flames,  chemically  produced,  like 
some  awful  stage  impersonation ;  another 
you  had  figured  to  yourself  as  peering 
perpetually  through  a  mighty  telescope ; 
another  as  stirring  up  metallic  substances 
in  a  fluid  state  ;  another  as  reducing  eterni¬ 
ty  to  seconds  by  mciins  of  cabalistic  letters 
and  mathematical  symbols.  But  after  a 
while  they  come  down  to  your  own  level 
as  ordinary  bread-consuming  mortals.  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  found  out  that  philosophers 
are  not  necessarily  stoical  ascetics,  but 
oftentimes  men  of  good  appetites  and 
sound  digestions,  of  clear  heads  and  stout 
viscera — men  W'ho  love  turtle  in  its  real 
entity  better  than  in  its  mock  substitu¬ 


tion — men  who  can  not  only  discuss  the 
organization  of  the  finny  tribe  generally 
in  the  deep  waters,  but  in  particular  the 
appetizing  qualities  of  turbot  and  lobster 
sauce  on  the  mahogany — men  who  can 
analyze  the  ingredients  of  fluids  and  pro¬ 
pound  to  you  the  laws  of  hydrost.atics  in 
the  lecture-room,  but  do  not  object  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  more  practical  test  of  imbib¬ 
ing  moderately  in  the  dining-room  the 
juices  of  the  grape  in  their  several  va¬ 
rieties,  vintages,  and  flavors. 

We  propound  a  question  for  the  ladles: 
What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  scientific  visitors  as  a . 
whole?  When  great  names  have  been 
long  familiar  to  us,  wo  have  a  natur.al  cu¬ 
riosity  about  the  looks  of  those  who  own 
them.  Are  they  handsome  or  plain,  bulky 
or  thin,  awkward  or  graceful  ?  Philoso¬ 
phy  somehow',  from  tlie  days  of  Socrates 
downward,  seems  to  have  been  associated 
with  unprepossessing  features,  though 
Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  a  dandy. 

“  He  is  very  clever,”  we  once  heard  a 
man  say  of  another.  “Yes,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “  he  is  quite  ugly  enough  to  bo  cle¬ 
ver.”  We  think,  however,  that  the  the¬ 
ory  is  falsified  by  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  British  Association.  Oc¬ 
casionally  you  saw  a  quaint  set  of  features 
in  union  with  a  comical  figure ;  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  philosophic  faces  were  very 
pleasing. 

The  President’s  address  was  a  lucid, 
carefully  written,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
unpretentious  review  of  the  progress  of 
science,  especially  of  that  department  of 
science  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 
He  considered  it  more  particularly  in  its 
application  to  works  of  practical  utility, 
such  as  canals,  steam  navigation,  machine¬ 
ry,  railways — which  in  combination  have 
multiplied  almost  beyond  calculation  the 
industrial  resources  of  our  country.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  regards  what  is  termed  Ap¬ 
plied  Mechanics,  Manchester  need  not 
yield  to  any  other  place  in  the  successes 
it  has  achieved. 

“  One  hundred  years  ago,”  says  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  “the  only  means  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  inland  merchandise,  were  the 
pack-horses  and  w'agons  on  the  then  im¬ 
perfect  highways.”’!' •  First  of  all,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  pack-horse  track  was  beaten  out ; 
then  succeeded  the  primitive  carriage 
road,  following  this  path,  which  generally 
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took  the  high  ground,  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
drained  swamps  and  marshes.*  Along 
this  ill-formed  way  heavy  carriages  lum¬ 
bered  slowly,  with  their  wheels  deeply- 
sunk  in  rut  and  mire.  By  degrees  the 
liighways  were  improved,  straightened, 
macadamised,  and  scientifically  construct¬ 
ed,  till  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  they  had 
arrived  at  perfection  for  all  the  purposes 
of  traveling ;  and  along  their  smooth  sur¬ 
face  the  gallant  stage-coach,  draw'n  by 
four  high-mettled  thoroughbreds,  dashed 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  to  the 
lively  march  of  the  guard’s  bu^le.  Then 
came  the  railway,  with  its  tram  shaking 
the  very  earth  by  its  motion,  outstripping 
the  swiftest  race-horse,  and  never  tiring 
in  its  speed.  W e  have  often  stood  on  a 
hill-side — a  small  property  of  our  own — 
along  the  great  northern  road,  and  mark¬ 
ed  the  old  pack-horse  path,  the  original 
carriage-road  by  its  side,  the  scientifically 
constructed  highway,  and  the  railway,  all 
within  a  stone’s  throw — symbols  of  the 
several  stages  of  progress  and  civilization 
through  which  our  country  has  passed. 

Facility  of  transit  is  at  once  the  precur¬ 
sor  and  the  corollary  of  enlarging  trade. 
Thus  canals  began  to  be  cut  some  hundred 
years  ago,  and  mcreaseii  gradually  till  they 
traversed  difficult  tracts  of  country,  rose 
to  seemingly  impossible  levels,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  apparently  impracticable  lo¬ 
calities.  “  The  impetus,”  s.ays  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  “  given  to  industrial  operations  by 
this  new  system  of  conveyance  induced 
capitalists  to  embark  in  trade,  in  mining, 
and  in  the  extension  of  manufactures  in 
almost  every  district.”!  Now,  among 
the  first  promoters — if  not  the  very  first 
promoter — of  this  mode  of  carriage,  was 
the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater — the  father 
of  British  inland  navigation,  as  he  is 
termed — an  eccentric  character,  who  left 
the  gay  world  of  London  on  the  rupture 


*  From  tn  advertisement  in  the  Mereuritu  Poli- 
tietu,  April  let,  1668,  we  find  that  stage  coaches 
were  then  beginning  to  run  from  London.  From 
cotemporaneous  historj,  however,  we  may  gather 
that  tlie  roads  were  what  the  Americans  call  *'  Cor¬ 
duroy.”  Indeed,  they  can  have  been  but  little  tra¬ 
versed  by  earriages  for  another  century.  In  the 
Aut«biography  of  tMf  Rfv.  Dr.  Altxander  Carlylr, 
we  find  that  he  and  his  friends  performed  the  journey 
from  London  to  Scotland  on  horseback  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  1784,  when  Pitt,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  reformed  the 
system  of  mail  conveyance,  the  post-office  coaches 
traveled  at  the  rate  of  barely  four  miles  an  hour, 
f  Address.  ' 


of  a  love-match  with  one  of  the  beautiful 
Misses  Gunning,  and  reduced  his  expendi¬ 
ture  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  at 
Worsley,  that  he  might  complete  Ids  dar¬ 
ing  undertakings,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Gilbert,  his  agent,  and  Brindley,  who  was 
originally  a  millwnght.  Of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  man  we  have  neither  biography,*  nor 
monument,  nor  statue,  though  much  has 
been  said  about  his  introduction  to  the 
company  of  the  great  Duke,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Dalton,  and  Watt,  in  our  Infirmary 
Square;  but  the  monuments  of  his  won¬ 
derful  enterprise  yet  remain,  and  to  him 
assuredly  applies  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  the  great  architect — “  Si  qmei  is 
monumentum,  circumspice.”  His  camals 
— for  they  are  yet  called  the  Duke's — 
still  penetrate  far  away  under  the  hill¬ 
sides — awful  tunnels,  which  neveithclcss 
our  Queen  liiw  explored  ;  f  his  barges,  or 
those  of  his  successors,  still  bear  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  mines  to  Manchester  .and  the 
surrounding  districts,  not,  certainly,  over 
pellucid  waters,  but  over  a  fluid  com¬ 
pounded  of  dingy  and  odoriferous  ingre¬ 
dients.  He  was  a  great  m.an,  and  he  did 
a  great  work  in  his  generation.  What 
would  have  been  his  sensations  if,  as 
he  stood  on  the  Worsley  hill-si<le,  he 
could  have  seen  the  first  railway  train 
rumbling  over  Chat  Moss,  and  could  have 
heard  it,  as  it  were,  snorting  and  shriek¬ 
ing  an  unearthly  defiance  to  all  past  pro¬ 
jects  of  conveyance  and  locomotion  !  J 

•  In  TTu  Live*  of  thr  Engineer*,  by  Mr.  Hmiles, 
which  is  uinounccd  as  nearly  ready  for  piililication, 
we  see  that  he  will  give  us  biographies  both  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Brindley. 

f  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  writing  before  this  event 
says ;  ”  Distinguished  visitors  have  visited  this  cu- 
rions  nether  world.  The  collective  science  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  shut  up  in  it  for  some  hours,  rather  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  some  of  its  members,  when  the  British 
Association  held  its  meeting  at  Manchester  in  1843. 
Heads,  if  not  crowned,  destined  to  become  so,  have 
bowed  themselves  beneath  its  arched  tunnels  ;  among 
others,  that  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
Due  de  Bordeaux  is  the  last  in  the  list." — The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  No.  cxlvi. 

t  Only  the  other  day  we  met  with  a  lady,  between 
eignty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  who  recollects  the 
Duke  very  well,  l^e  was  a  relative  of  one  of  his 
stewards,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  head 
agent.  She  prides  hersolf  on  once  having  had,  as  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  a  recognition  from  him  at  Worsley — a 
very  unusual  occurrenee,‘fbr  he  Invariably  turned 
aside  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  female  dress  at  a 
distance.  She  described  him  as  a  man  of  middle 
hight,  inclining  to  be  stout,  somewhat  undukely,  and 
with  an  aspect  not  unlike  tliat  of  George  the  Third. 
He  took  an  immense  quantity  of  snuff ;  and  consist¬ 
ently  be  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  snuff- 
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And  here  we  are  reminded  that  from 
Manchester  our  present  system  of  railway 
conveyance  took  its  rise.  “  I  well  re- 
meniher  tlie  competition  at  liainhill  in 
1830,”  says  Dr.  Fairbairn  in  his  address, 
“  and  the  incredulity  every  where  evinced 
at  the  proposal  to  run  locomotives  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Neither  George 
Stephenson  himself,  nor  any  one  else,  had 
at  tliat  time  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  railway  system.”  Since 
that  time,  what  a  social  revolution  has 
been  effected  by  it !  Our  country  has 
embarked  millions  upon  millions  in  the 
construction  of  railways;  trade  has  en¬ 
larged  itself  with  enlarged  facilities  of 
carihige  and  communication  ;  national 
wealth  has  proportionately  increasCii ;  the 
broad  and  unreasonable  distinctions  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  in  some  degree  broken  down ; 
domestic  comforts  are  placed  more  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  poor;  distant  places 
are  brought  near ;  intercourse  is  facilitat- 
e«l ;  and  the  smoke-begrimed  operatives 
of  the  town  have  their  pleasant  trips,  and 
are  enabled  on  occasions  to  biisk  awhile 
in  heaven's  sunshine,  as  they  gaze  on  the 
well-wooded  hillside,  the  glittering  lake 
and  the  green  valley,  or  as  they  inhale 
the  refreshing  breezes  that  come  fro>n  the 
“  hoary  sea,”  unthought-of  recreations  in 
ohien  time! 

In  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  Lancashire,  we  know,  had  no 
share  ;  but  in  the  application  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  agency  our  county  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  preeminent  concern.  Beneath 
its  surface  lie  coal-beds  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  which  more  than  compensate  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  where  they  are  found. 
The  southern  division  of  the  county,  it  is 
true,  is  almost  destitute  of  iron,  but  it  has 
a  ready  communication  by  rail,  canal,  and 


colored  cloth.  He  was  never  seen  after  dinner,  ex¬ 
cept  by  some  favorite  agent,  and  he  is  said,  like 
Cato  of  old,  to  have  warmed  his  cold  chastity  every 
evening  with  mellow  wine,  (Hor.  Car.  iii.  xxi.)  This 
agrees  on  the  whole  with  what  Lord  Kllesinere  has 
related  of  him  in  the  Quartrrly  Review.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  the  reign  of  rail¬ 
ways.  “  At  a  period,"  writes  Lord  Ellesmere, 
“  when  he  was  now  beginning  to  reap  the  profit  of 
his  perseverance  and  sacrifices.  Lord  Kenyon  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  the  result.  ‘Yes,’ he  replied, 

‘  we  shall  do  well  enough,  if  we  can  keep  clear  of 

those  d - d  tramways.’  ”  It  is  clear  that  in  1796  he 

was  not  wanting  either  in  patriotism  or  money. 
When  Pitt  started  his  “  Loyalty  Loan,”  the  Duke 
”  tendered  a  draft  at  sight  on  his  banker  for  £100,- 
OOO. — T%e  Annual  Register,  1796,  quoted  by  Lord 
Stanhope  in  his  Li/e  of  Pitt,  vol.  iL  p.  890. 


sea-coast,  with  Warwickshire,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Furness,  and  Wales, 
where  this  metal  is  plentiful.  Without 
overlooking  our  unrivaled  water-power 
and  convenient  sea-ports,  on  our  coal-beds 
and  minerahs,  it  may  be  asserted,  rests 
mainly  our  manufacturing  and  mercan¬ 
tile  supremacy.  Then  comes  in  mighty 
steam,  the  offspring  of  our  coal,  and  the 
fellow-worker  with  our  iron ;  and  if  we 
were  not  at  the  birth  of  the  young  Titan, 
we  have  given  him  plenty  of  employment 
as  he  grew  up;  we  have  arrayed  him  be¬ 
comingly  in  his  working-tlress ;  we  have  in¬ 
vented  instruments  by  which  he  might  la¬ 
bor,  and  improved  u|>on  engines  by  which 
he  might  labor  more  effectually.  In  our 
foundries  he  is  engaged  in  wielding  the 
hammer  that  w’ould  crush  the  granite 
rock,  or  driving  the  delicate  lathe  that 
polishes  the  finest  steel.  In  the  mine  he 
toils  uneeasingly,  lightening  labor  in  that 
“  void  abysm.”  On  our  railroads  he 
whirls  along  incalculable  burdens  as  light¬ 
ly  as  the  child  drags  its  miniature  wagon. 
From  our  ports  he  carries  forth  our  mer¬ 
chandise  to  every  land,  almost  in  defiance 
of  the  elements  above  and  the  great  deep 
beneath.  Consider  the  action  of  steam 
and  machinery  on  cotton  manufacture 
alone : 

“  When  Arkwright  (says  Dr.  Fairbairn,  in  his 
Address)  patented  his  water  frames  in  1767,  the 
annual  consumption  of  cotton  was  about  four 
million  pounds  weight  Now  it  is  about  one 
thousand  two  hundr^  million  pounds  weight — 
three  hundred  times  as  much.  Within  half  a 
century  the  number  of  spindles  at  work,  spin¬ 
ning  cotton  alone,  has  increased  tenfold;  whilst 
by  superior  mechanism,  each  spindle  produces 
fifty  per  cent  more  yarn  than  on  the  old  system. 
Hence  the  importance  to  which  the  cotton  trade 
has  ri.sen,  equaling  at  the  present  time  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  three  kingdoms,  or  seventy 
million  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  As  late  as 
1820,  the  power  loom  was  not  in  existence ; 
now  it  produces  fourteen  million  yards  of  cloth, 
or,  in  more  familiar  terms,  nearly  eight  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  cloth  per  diem.  I  give  these  parti¬ 
cular  to  show  the  immense  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  tliis  country,  and  to  afford  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  machines 
which  effect  such  wonderful  results.” 

Nor  is  the  machine  itself  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  are  the  tools  employed  for  its 
construction : 

“When  I  first  entered  this  city  (says  the 
President)  the  whole  of  the  machinery  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  hand.  Now  every  thing  is  done  by 
machine-tools,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
the  unaided  hand  could  never  accomplish.  The 
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automaton,  or  self-acting  machine-tool,  has 
within  itself  an  almost  creatire  power ;  in  fact, 
so  great  are  its  powers  of  adaptation,  that  there 
is  no  operation  of  the  human  hand  that  it  does 
not  imitate.  Fcr  many  of  these  improvements 
the  country  is  indebtw  to  the  genius  of  our 
townsmen,  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitworth.” 

And  further  on,  the  President  alludes 
to  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  latter — a 
man  who  has  raised  himself  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  humble  position  solely  by  his 
energy  and  skill : 

“  To  Mr.  Whitworth,  mechanical  scienceis  in¬ 
debted  for  some  of  the  most  accurate  and  deli¬ 
cate  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  executed ;  and 
the  exactitude  he  has  introduced  into  every  me¬ 
chanical  operation,  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  His  system  of  screw 
threads  and  gauges  is  now  in  general  use 
throughout  Europe.  We  owe  to  him  a  machine 
for  measuring  with  accuracy  to  the  millionth  of 
an  inch,  employed  in  the  production  of  stand¬ 
ard  gauges;  and  his  laborious  and  interesting 
experiments  on  rifled  ordnance  have  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  rifled  small  arm  and  gun, 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  for  range  and 
precision  of  fire.” 

The  science  of  chemistry,  again,  comes 
within  the  special  cognizance  of  certain 
departments  of  the  Manchester  trade. 
Chemical  theories  on  calico-printing,  dye¬ 
ing,  and  bleaching,  seem  to  be  yet  some¬ 
what  crude  and  imperfect  among  us. 
Hitherto  those  engaged  in  these  trades 
have  been  guided  more  by  their  expe¬ 
rience  as  colorists  than  by  the  study  of 
chemical  law’s  in  the  abstract.  In  France, 
this  science  in  its  application  to  calico- 
printiug,  has  been  made  an  especial  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation  in  the  government 
schools,  and  it  has  consequently  made 
greater  progress  there  than  in  our  owm 
country.  Here,  however,  the  subject  is 
attracting  more  attention  from  year  to 
year ;  fresh  facts  are  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  on  ^e  nature  of  coloring  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  application  of  colors ;  and 
we  doubt  not  but  that  the  field  of  explor¬ 
ation,  yet  only  imperfeotly  worked,  will 
one  day  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  of  profit  to  the  scientific  an¬ 
alyst. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  nis  Address,  Lord  Stanley 
dwelt  in  eloquent  terms  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Lancashire  mind  which  we 
have  been  considering. 

Lancashire  (he  said)  has  contributed  her  full 


share  to  the  long  list  of  English  cultivators  of 
science.  There  are  many  names  which  will  oc¬ 
cur  to  every  one  here — ^the  name  of  the  illustrious 
Dalton ;  the  name  of  Dr.  W  he  well,  one  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
name  of  Professor  Owen,  whom  we  have  for¬ 
tunately  present  among  us.  But  passing  from 
this  topic,  I  will  only  say  this,  that  I  believe  there 
is  no  city  and  no  district  in  the  country  which 
has  profiled  more  by  the  practical  applications 
of  science,  than  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  the 
district  of  which  it  is  the  center.  What  is  it 
that  has  made  this  great  metropolis  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  what  it  is  f  It  is  not  manual 
labor ;  that  we  have  every  where.  It  is  not  the 
abundance  of  capital ;  for  capital  goes  wherever 
it  can  find  an  investment  It  is  not  even  the 
coal  under  our  feet  or  the  water  which  feeds 
our  steam-engines,  nor  is  it  our  proximity  to 
the  sea.  Though  all  these  are  great  and  some 
of  them  indispensable  advantages,  still  they  may 
be  found  in  other  localities  less  distingui-shed. 
What,  I  believe,  has  made  us  a  race  of  practical 
workers,  is  the  inventive  aptitude,  and  peculiar, 
the  almost  exclusive  devotion  which  has  been 
shown  here  to  the  practical  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  method.s  and  processes  to  supply  the  ma¬ 
terial  wants  of  mankind.” 

It  is  in  tins  utilitarian  turn  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  mind  which  not  funreqncntly  raises 
the  sneer  on  refined  lips.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  ignoble  in  this  toiling  and  moiling  af¬ 
ter  the  useful,  backed  by  the  question, 
“  What  can  we  make  by  it  ?’*  Well  be  it 
so.  This  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
when  carried  too  far,  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy  ;  no  doubt  there  is  something  more 
sublime  and  spiritual  in  the  love  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake.  But  this  is  not 
“  human  nature’s  daily  food.”  Men  and 
women  have  to  eat  ana  drink,  to  be  warm¬ 
ed  and  clothed,  to  be  housed  and  bedded ; 
and  in  providing  such  rather  important 
items  of  hourly  existence,  Manchester  has 
done  good  service.  Come,  now,  grumbler 
as  you  are,  be  candid  and  charitable ;  look 
around  you,  and  see  what  you  owe  to  our 
energy.  As  a  husband  of  a  stout  wife,  and 
father  of  six  extensively  dressed  daughters, 
calculate  what  you  would  have  had  to  pay 
in  the  articles  of  dress  merely,  if  our 
Lancashire  faculty  of  invention  h.ad  not 
been  exerted  in  cheapening  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Each  of  thoae  dear  pledges  of  af 
fection  is  enveloped  from  bead  to  foot, 
from  flounoe  to  flannel,  in  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  we  have  reduced  in  cost  some 
five  or  ten-fold  for  your  benefit.  Look 
around  your  drawing-room,  and  consider 
how  much  you  owe  to  us  for  the  quality 
and  low  price  of  much  of  its  furniture. 
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Your  coals  are  cheapened  through  our 
means ;  your  household  expenditure  is  re¬ 
duced  ;  your  traveling  is  facilitated  ;  your 
general  comforts  are  increased.  Enjoy, 
then,  the  benefits  we  confer  on  you,  and 
be  ashamed  of  your  sneers. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  the  sectional 
meetings  commenced,  and  continued 
throughout  the  session  with  unabated  suc¬ 
cess.  They  were  as  a  rule  well  attended 
both  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
audiences  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  their  proceedings.  The  several  lecture 
rooms  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  city ;  and  there  seemed 
something  like  an  incongruity  in  the  scene 
.as  fiocks  of  scientific  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  threading  their  way  in ‘pursuit 
of  knowledge  in  the  midst  of  spring  vans 
and  lo.ad8  of  calicoes,  as  fat  lurrymen 
were  gee-who-ing  to  the  interruption  of 
learned  conversation,  and  omnibus  con¬ 
ductors  were  touting  for  sedate  philoso¬ 
phers  who  would  not  respond.  It  was 
science  among  cotton  bales.  We  asked 
an  aini.able  lurryman  w'hom  we  knew  what 
this  British  Association”  meant,|and  his 
reply  w.as :  “  I  dun  no  know,  maester ;  but 
it  Ims  suinraut  to  do  wi’  ateing  an’  drink¬ 
ing,  yo’  may  depend.”  In  this  particular, 
we  admit,  Oxford  presented  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  picture.  The  pedestrians  you 
met  there  were  habited  in  academical  cos¬ 
tume,  moving  along  with  classic  step  ;  its 
very  streets  were  silent  and  decorous  : 
there  was  not  an  echo  to  disturb  the  ideal. 

Our  re.aders  need  scarcely  bo  told  that 
the  sections  are  arranged  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads — Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany, 
Physiology,  Geography,  and  Ethnology, 
Economics  and  Statistics,  and  Mechanics. 
If  w'e  were  to  attempt  to  give  merely  the 
substance  of  one  half  the  papers  that  w’ere 
read  before  them,  it  would  occupy  more 
than  this  number  of  Fraser  /  a  brief  p.ass- 
ing  allusion  to  some  of  them  must  there¬ 
fore  suffice. 

Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  opened  the 
raathem.atical  section  with  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  “  On  the  Progress  of 
Cele8ti.al  Photography  since  the  Meeting  at 
Aberdeen.”  By  improvements  in  that 
marvelous  art  he  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  images  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  in  the 
case  of  comets,  however,  he  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  baffled.  A  very  valuable  “  Report 
on  the  M.anufactures  of  the  South-Lanca- 
shire  districts,”  had  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
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j  Schunck,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  Professor 
Roscoe,  and  w.as  read  before  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  section.  The  title  does  not  convey 
its  purport ;  it  treated  of  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  in  their  applicability  to  manufactur¬ 
ing,  blea'ching,  dyeing,  and  printing  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  townsman,  Mr,  Binney,  gave 
a  succinct  and  clear  description  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  features  of  our  neighborhood. 
Professor  Owen  read  five  short  papers  on 
topics  which  he  seems  to  .almost  wrested 
from  others  and  to  have  made  his  own — 
“On  the  VertebrsB  of  the  Mole,”  “On 
some  Objects  of  N.atur.al  History  from 
the  collection  of  M.  du  Chaillu,”  “  On  a 
Dinosaurian  Reptile  from  the  lower  li.as 
of  Charmouth,”  “  On  the  Remains  of  a 
Plesiosaurian  Reptile  from  the  Oolitic  for¬ 
mation  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New-Zea- 
land,”  and  “  On  the  Osteology  and  Den¬ 
tition  of  the  Natives  of  the  Andaman  Is¬ 
lands.”  Sir  David  Brewster  contributed 
several  dissertations  on  different  phases  of 
vision.  Du  Chaillu  read  two  papers — 
“  On  the  Geography  and  Natural  History 
of  We.stern  Equatorial  Africa,”  and  On 
the  People  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa,” 
which,  however,  did  not  give  any  addi¬ 
tional  information  to  that  contained  in  his 
book  of  adventures.  Mr.  Crawfiird,  the 
President  of  the  ethnological  section  — 
and,  w'o  m.ay  be  permitted  to  s.ay,  the 
most  dogmatic  of  all  the  Presidents — de¬ 
livered  an  addre.s8  “  On  the  Antiquity  of 
Man  from  the  Evidence  of  Language,”  in 
which  he  brought  together  a  great  amount 
of  information,  but  deduced  no  logical 
conclusion  whatever  from  his  much-elab¬ 
orated  premises.  There  w.as  a  discussion 
on  Darwin’s  Theory,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  to  which  hypothesis  the  same  re¬ 
mark  w'ill  apply.  Darwin’s  facts  are  well 
arranged  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do 
not  prove  his  theory ;  there  is  no  logical 
link  between  the  two.  Dr.  Daubeny  con¬ 
tributed  several  interesting  essays  on  bo- 
timical  and  chemical  subjects.  Professor 
Airy  gave  the  result  of  his  Greenwich  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  laws  of  terrestrial  m.ag- 
netic  force.  In  the  mechanical  section, 
there  were  some  useful  treatises  produced, 
and  discussions  elicited,  on  such  topics  as 
Steam-ships,  Artillery  versus  Arms,  Iron- 
cased  Ships,  Experimental  Targets,  Iron 
Columns,  Wrought-iron  Bridges  and  Gird¬ 
ers,  and  Enlarged  Projectiles,  in  which 
debates  the  principal  s]U‘akers  were  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell, 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  Captain  Blakeley,  Mr.  Vig- 
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noles,  and  Mr.  Bateman.  In  the  Econo¬ 
mic  and  Statistical  department,  our  own 
townsmen  came  out  vigorously ;  and  we 
had  papers  ou  the  Cotton  Trade,  Print¬ 
ing,  Bleaching,  Manchester  Improvements, 
Strikes,  Cooperative  Societies,  'taxation. 
Sanitary  Improvements,  Education,  the 
Census,  Capital  Punishments,  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  like  character. 

The  officials  who  have  to  decide  on  the 
papers  to  be  produced,  have  doubtless  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task  ;  and  they  fulfill 
it  very  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  Still 
we  think  they  might  have  curtailed  the 
list  with  advantage,  striking  oflf  what  was 
very  obscure  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
was  only  commonplace  on  the  other.  The 
Astronomer  Royal  in  his  opening  address 
laid  it  down  with  his  characteristic  good 
sense,  that  “  nothing  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  meeting  which  could  not  be 
comprehended  ipso  facto  by  the  majority 
of  those  present — that  it  was  no  use  to 
bring  complicated  formulae,  which  could 
not  be  understood  without  a  month’s 
studjr  in  a  printed  book.”  And  yet  he 
admitted  his  bewilderment  when  his  eye 
met  such  a  thesis  as  this :  “  On  the  Ca¬ 
nonical  Form  of  the  Docadic  Binary  Quan- 
tic.”  On  the  other  hand,  w'e  venture  to 
think  that  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
ess.ay8  would  have  been  amply  satisfied  by 
their  being  read  before  the  members  of  a 
local  Athenaeum  or  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Chronicle. 

The  lion  of  the  meeting  was  unques¬ 
tionably  M.  du  Chaillu.  The  ladies  were 
all  inquiring,  which  is  Du  Chaillu  ?  And 
then  they  were  amazed  to  find  that  this 
gorilla-killer  is  a  little  thin  man,  who  does 
not  look  very  formidable  after  all.  Yes, 
but  his  face  had  been  bronzed  by  an  Af¬ 
rican  sun,  his  moustache  was  very  black, 
and  his  accent  was  quaint  and  foreign,  all 
which  characteristics  are  so  intere.sting. 
It  is  true  there  were  Anti-Chaillu-ites  of 
the  male  species,  but  they  were  silenced, 
of  course.  Then,  we  think  Professor 
Owen,  his  chivalrous  supporter,  though 
not  a  handsome  man,  was  next  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  His  fine  head — his  mod¬ 
est  but  cool,  self-possessed  manner — the 
interesting  subjects  he  handles  so  well — 
are  all  in  his  favor. 

Professor  Owen  is  a  native  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  ;  he  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  there,*  and  there  also  he  j'assed 

•  Rev.  Mr.  Rowley,  of  Lancaster,  who  has 


'  through  his  preparatory  training  for  the 
medical  profession.  We  are  ourself  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster, 
and  Owen  used  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at 
our  house  in  the  holidays,  as  a  friend  of 
some  members  of  the  family  who  were 
our  seniors  ;  he  is  described  as  a  rough, 
straightforward  lad,  without  a  particle  of 
conceit  in  his  composition.  That  he  should 
then  manifest  no  assumption  of  superiori¬ 
ty,  is  reasonable  enough  ;  but  that  he 
should  still  retain  the  same  unpretending 
character,  after  a  course  of  unexampled 
scientific  success,  would  be  more  remark¬ 
able,  did  we  not  generally  find  that  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mental  power  is  associated 
with  a  freedom  from  silly  vanity  and  rude 
dogmatism.  It  is  a  vague  sense  of  their 
own  mental  weakness  that  makes  men  ar¬ 
rogant  and  presumptuous.  They  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  compensating  for  want  of  mind 
by  confidence  of  manner.  A  near  relative 
of  our  own  had  the  control  of  a  ducal 
mansion  and  property  near  Ijancaster  ; 
and  as  the  family  never  resided  there,  pic¬ 
nic  parties  were  occasionally  permitted  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  grounds  and  to 
practice  the  patient  art  of  angling  in  the 
fishponds.  Professor  Ow’en,  long  after  he 
had  acquired  a  name  of  world-wide  celeb¬ 
rity,  used  to  ask  permission  when  he  came 
down  to  Lancaster,  to  have  an  afternoon’s 
fishing  in  the  old  grounds ;  he  would  wend 
his  way  three  miles,  rod  in  hand  and  pan¬ 
nier  on  back,  to  enjoy  himself,  doubtless  ; 
but  not  so  much  in  catching  half  a  dozen 
roach,  with  an  occasional  perch  of  some 
few  ounces  in  weight,  as  in  reviving  old 
recollections  and  youthful  associations,  in 
sauntering  through  pleasure-grounds  link¬ 
ed  with  pleasing  memories,  and  reclining 
under  the  shadow  of  some  ancient  beech, 
w’hile  a  pert  sportive  dace  might  be  mak¬ 
ing  free  with  the  bait  of  the  great  anato¬ 
mist.  He  w'ould  delight  in  spending  a 
solitary  sunny  aftenioon,  not  reconstruct¬ 
ing  some  gigantic  skeleton  from  a  few  of 
its  smallest  relics,  biinging  together  like 
the  prophet  in  the  wild  valley  “  bone  to 
his  bone,”  investing  them  with  “  the  sin¬ 
ews  and  the  flesh,”  and  “  covering  them 
with  the  skin  from  above,”  but  forgetful 
of  pre-adamite  creation  in  the  gush  of 
youthful  feelings  long  pent  up,  turning 
back  the  finger  of  time,  reducing  the  man 

now  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  can  dwell  with 
a  lively  recollection  on  having  disciplined  and.  we 
trust  for  his  satisfaction,  having  caned  both  Professor 
'  Owen  and  Dr.  W'hewell,  Master  of  Trinity. 
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into  the  boy,  nnd  reveling  for  a  space  in 
childish  day-dreams. 

There  were  not  many  incidents  of  a  sa¬ 
lient  kind  in  the  sectional  meetings.  Dr. 
Gray  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Zoological  department,  in  reference 
to  the  death- wound  of  the  large  gorill.a, 
impugning  in  some  degree  Owen’s  state¬ 
ment  on  a  previous  day.  It  was  not  much 
coiumented  on,  as  the  Professor  had  left 
Manchester.  A  letter  wsis  also  read  in 
tlie  same  section  from  Professor  Huxley, 
in  which  he  denied  that  Owen’s  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  brain  of  a  human  being 
and  of  a  gorilla  is  accurate.  lie  main¬ 
tains  that  Xhc  hipi}ocampiia  mmoris  to  be 
found  in  the  brain  of  tlfe  ape  tribe.  When 
Du  Chaillu  had  finished  one  of  his  re.ad- 
ings,  he  was  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
severe  cross-examinatioil  on  his  African 
knowledge  ;  the  interrogation,  however, 
w:is  not  well  received  by  the  audience. 
In  one  of  the  sections  an  erratic  associate 
g«>t  up  and  declared  that  he  was  permea¬ 
ted  bodily  by  a  powerfid  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity — that  it  had  burnt  a  hole  in  his 
flannel  shirt  and  discolored  his  watch. 
He  pulled  out  his  watch  for  inspection, 
and  would  willingly  no  doubt  have  pulled 
<»ff  his  flannel  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
President,  however,  on  gravely  examin¬ 
ing  the  piece  of  mechanism,  decided  that 
it  was  in  very  serviceable  order  and  not 
at  all  injured.  Ttic  eccentric  member  did 
not  consider  that  he  met  with  becoming 
attention  ;  so  he  issued  a  “  proclamation” 
summoning  a  mcetiug  in  which  he  en- 
g.aged  to  elucidate  “  all  the  })henomena  of 
nature  but  w'hether  ho  achieved  his  ar¬ 
duous  enterprise  we  never  heard.  The 
only  discussion  of  genuine  liveliness  was 
on  the  I’atent  Laavs,  in  which  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley,  Mr.  Groves,  Captain  Blakeley,  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Napier,  the  Mayor  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Aston,  .and  Mr. 
Scutt  Russell  took  part.  Whether  new 
light  was  thrown  on  the  Patent  Laws  we 
pretend  not  to  s<ay  ;  but  this  efiervescent 
debate  proves  thus  much — that  it  is  every 
day  needs  which  really  come  home  to  the 
heart — that  our  globe  may  revolve, comets 
burst  on  us,  eclipses  appear,  and  marvel¬ 
ous  discoveries  bo  made  in  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  that 
the  while  the  mind  moves  serenely  as  the 
moon  itself;  but  only  enter  that  inner¬ 
most  shrine,  that  adt/twn,  the  breeches- 
pocket  or  the  bank-book,  and  the  heart 


waxes  warm,  the  face  red,  and  the  tongue 
voluble.  What  is  there  for  dinner?  or, 
is  there  any  dinner?  is  a  more  pressing 
problem  than.  Who  inhabit  the  jdanets? 
or,  have  the  planets  any  inhabitants  at 
ail? 

But  the  most  popular  entertainments 
of  the  week  were  the  evening  soirees  and 
lectures  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  The 
large  room  had  been  elegantly  fitted  up 
and  decorated  with  choice  |)ictures  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  ;  and  when 
filled  with  some  three  thousand  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  presented  a  g.ay  and  pleas¬ 
ing  sight,  without  any  reference  to  scien¬ 
tific  attractions.  Then  some  of  our  best 
organist-s  were  engaged,  and  played  at  in¬ 
tervals  selections  from  the  music  of  our 
great  masters  on  the  fine  instrument  which 
IS  in  the  hall.  Here  the  ladies  were  at 
home ;  it  might  be  a  question  how  far 
they  had  been  able  to  follow  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  paper  On  the  Theory  of  Glacial 
Motion;  but  now  the  eye  was  fascinated 
by  agreeable  scenes,  and  the  ear  entranced 
with  harmonious  sounds,  and  the  thoughts 
engaged  in  interesting  conversation,  with¬ 
out  any  .anxious  study  or  sense  of  mental 
perplexity. 

On  the  Thur3d.ay  evening  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  first-class  inicroscojies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  microscopical  section 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophic.al  Society.  In  all  there  were  .some 
hundred  and  fifteen  instruments  with  their 
respective  curious  objects — an  unprece¬ 
dented  number  to  be  collected  under  one 
roof.  The  Manchester  Literary  and  Phi¬ 
losophical  Society  Is  an  institution  venera¬ 
ble  in  years  and  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  science.  Among  its  members,  past  and 
present,  honorary  and  ordinary,  w’e  find 
many  distinguished  names ;  and  discover¬ 
ies  have  emanated  from  it  of  world-wide 
celebrity.  The  results  of  Dr.  Dalton’s  re¬ 
searches  were  for  the  most  part  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  memoirs;  the  original  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  Atomic  Theory  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  his  essay  on  mixed  gases.* 
We  have  the  germs  of  Dr.  Fairbairn’s 
future  discoveries  in  some  of  his  papers 
read  before  the  Society.  In  his  memoirs 
we  first  find  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Joule’s 
rese.arches  into  the  Laws  of  elastic  fluids. 
There  also  were  originalljr  made  known 
the  results  of  some  of  Protessor  Hodgkiu- 


*  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Dalton,  by  Dr.  Henry,  pp.  24 
and  C2. 
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son’s  experiments — to  whose  life  of  pa¬ 
tient  investigation  and  recent*  death  the 
president  made  graceful  allusion  iu  his 
opening  address. 

On  the  Friday  evening,  Professor  Mill¬ 
er  delivered  in  the  Concert  Hall  a  lecture 
“  on  the  Spectrum  Analysis,”  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  and  some  difficulty. 
We  should  despair  of  making  it  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  our  readers,  even  if  our  space  per¬ 
mitted  the  trial ;  but  the  Professor,  with 
bis  abundant  illustrations,  succeeded  in 
leaving  a  general  idea  of  it  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  He  traversed  the  path  of 
discovery  on  this  subject  step  by  step, 
from  the  researches  of  Newton  to  those 
of  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen,  showing  how 
these  investigations  revealed  to  us,  not 
only  something  of  the  nature  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  solar  orbs  which  stud  the  firmament, 
but  also  substances  so  minute  as  to  have 
hitherto  defied  all  the  powers  of  analysis 
and  the  subtlest  chemical  skill.  “What 
a  wonderful  triumph  of  human  intellect  it 
was,”  said  Dr.  Robinson,  on  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  “  even  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  sun ;  to 
ass  over  that  vast  field  that  separated 
im  from  us,  and  to  w’eigh  that  great  orb 
ia  the  balance,  and  to  say  that  it  was  of 
such  a  8|)ecific  gravity !  By  the  marvel¬ 
ous  powers  of  siglit — those  jMJwers  which 
linked  together  for  us  distant  portions  of 
space  —  it  might  be  conceived  that  we 
could  pass  over  that  enormous  void  ;  but 
what  a  triumph  it  was  to  say  that  we  could 
travel  there  with  the  understanding — to 
gay  that  the  sun  was  of  such  a  magnitude, 
of  such  a  gravity,  contained  such  elements, 
was  composed  of  such  substances,  and  was 
a  part  of  our  system,  bound  to  us  by  a 
community  of  elements !” 

On  the  Saturday  evening  the  soiree  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall  might  be  termed 
m.agical  without  indulging  in  rhetorical 
hyperbole.  Arranged  in  the  central  part 
of  the  room  were  nearly  eighty  telegraph¬ 
ic  instruments,  illustrative  of  the  progress¬ 
ive  improvement  in  their  structure,  and 
of  their  varieties  as  in  present  use.  Mr. 
Grove  gave  a  very  instructive  address  of 
half  an  hour  on  the  history  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  tracing  the  several  steps  of  inven¬ 
tion  whereby  it  had  arrived  at  its  present 
completeness.  Then  messages  were  dis- 
p<atchcd  from  the  hall  to  distant  parts, 
each  of  which  received  an  almost  immedi¬ 
ate  answer.  Can  you  in  your  imagination 
picture  a  scene  of  more  lively  interest  ? 
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The  wildest  fancies  of  Eastern  romance 
never  came  up  to  the  reality  as  here 
brought  before  the  eyes.  A  hall  of  mag¬ 
nificent  proportions  and  size,  splendidly 
fitted  up,  overcrowded  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  beauty  and  fashion,  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  commerce  1  the  eye  resting  on 
fair  faces,  rich  dresses,  gay  colors  in  mo¬ 
tion,  intellectual  features,  wherever  it 
turned !  Then  we  hear  the  whirring  of 
wires,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  flashes  of 
the  electric  spark,  and  the  click  of  the  tel 
egraphic  instiniment.  Next  a  message  is 
dispatched  to  St.  Petersburg!! — “  What  is 
the  time  and  how  is  the  weather?”  — 
and  the  reply  is  almost  instantaneous — 
“Weather  beautiful,  sky  clear,  time  10’62, 
temperature  12^  degrees  Reaumur.”  But 
this  is  not  enough  ;  the  question  must  be 
8|)eeded  on  to  Moscow,  whence  also  comes 
an  immediate  answer.  Nay,  more — com¬ 
munication  is  opened  with  Odessa,  and 
still  further,  with  Nicolaief;  and  had  not 
a  violent  storm  intervened  in  some  un¬ 
known  locality,  it  would  have  been  carried 
to  Tajjanrog  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
Sea  ot  Azof.  As  it  was,  there  were  com¬ 
pliments  interchanged  in  sixty  seconds 
lietween  that  hall  and  some  bleak,  dreary 

flace  twenty-eight  hundred  miles  away, 
t  is  with  majestic  power  that  the  Greek 
poet  describes  how  the  lamp  of  fire  flash¬ 
ed  from  promontory  to  hill,  from  hill  to 
shore,  from  shore  to  isle,  from  isle  to 
watch-tower,.skiraming  over  ocean,  and 
bake,  and  plain,  till  the  message  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  was  conveyed  from 
the  burning  city  to  the  haughty  Queen 
Clytemnestra  in  her  halls  at  Argos  ;* 
there  is  something  grand  and  graphic  in 
the  onward  speeding  of  the  fiery  cross  of 
Roderick  Dhu ;  there  is  a  spirit-stirruig 
dash  in  Macaulay’s  description  of  the  tel¬ 
egraphic  rousing  of  the  nation  by  watch- 
fires,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  ex¬ 
pected  on  our  shores ;  but  all  these  poetic 
descriptions,  beautiful  as  they  may  be — 
strained  as  the  mind  must  have  l)een  to 
summon  images  from  the  realms  of  fancy 
to  produce  them — how  tame  are  they  in 
comparison  with  such  a  scene  as  is  here 
exhibited  in  fact,  when  the  spark  of 
heaven  is  made  the  messenger  of  man, 
and  does  his  bidding  at  the  speed  of  two 
hundred  thousand  miles — as  much  as  eight 
times  round  the  earth — iu  the  space  of  a 
single  second ! 


^iEsdiylus:  Affamtmnon,  1,  278-307. 
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On  the  Monday  evening  the  lecture  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal  on  the  late  eclipse 
was  a  great  treat.  What  a  pleasing  im¬ 
pression  does  Professor  Airy  leave  upon 
the  mind,  not  so  much  from  that  unri¬ 
valed  mathematical  genius  with  which 
he  is  confessedly  gifted,  as  from  his  affa¬ 
bility  and  good-humor !  He  seems  to  be 
a  man  who  w’ould  adapt  his  conversation 
to  the  capacity  of  a  child  with  as  much 
genial  kindliness  as  he  would  discuss  some 
abstruse  problem  with  the  mathematician. 
Ilis  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  or¬ 
rery  and  numerous  drawings  of  eclipses 
under  every  phase.  He  exhibited  also 
very  effectively  the  process  of  the  polari¬ 
zation  of  light.  After  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue  projected  upon  the 
screen  the  two  photographs  he  had  taken 
of  the  eclipse,  which  were  singularly  strik¬ 
ing  and  beautiful.  Professor  Airy’s  voice 
was  too  weak  for  a  room  so  large  and  over¬ 
crowded  ;  but  they  who  could  not  hear 
from  the  distance  kept  quiet  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  who  could.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  witnessed  8i)eaker8  called  popular, 
and  who  thought  themselves  somewhat, 
put  down  ruthlessly  on  that  platform  by 
an  assembly  which  could  not  hear  ;  but 
the  visitors  on  this  occasion  maintained  a 
becoming  and  respectful  stillness,  .and 
there  was  never  the  slightest  prospect  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal  being  Free-trade- 
hall-cd. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  an  incident 
preceding  the  lecture  which  is  very  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  people.  In  consequence 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  hall  no  places 
could  be  obtained  near  the  platform ;  but 
unluckily  some  gentlemen  who  were  j>er- 
spiring  in  the  crowd  caught  sight  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  reserved  seats,  empty 
and  tempting.  Now,  Manchester  hates 
monopoly  ;  the  name  of  protectionist  is 
an  abomination  to  it ;  besides,  monopoly 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall !  Gradually  we 
observed  a  moving  of  heads  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  reserved  seats — a  swaying 
about  as  if  certain  bodies  were  put  under 
particular  pressure ;  then  exclamations 
arose,  apparently  of  defiance  between  the 
propelling  and  the  resistant  forces ;  it  was 
a  question  between  anti-monopoly  and 
police  protection.  All  the  lime  the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal,  who  was  on  the  iioint  of 
commencing  his  address,  looked  down 
fnun  his  altitude  with  philosophic  compos¬ 
ure,  as  though  he  had  witnessed  such  scenes 
before.  At  length  the  barrier  gave  way. 


and  the  anti-monopolists  rushed  into  the 
reserved  seats.  We  marked  one  brave 
combatant  in  particular,  who  took  up  a 
cons])icuous  position  ;  he  was  round-faced, 
corpulent,  and  palpitating ;  his  white 
waist-coat  and  his  shirt-front  were  disor¬ 
dered  ;  he  hitched  up  first  one  shoulder 
and  then  the  other,  as  though  his  braces 
were  deranged  ;  he  moved  restlessly  even 
on  the  favored  seat,  as  though  his  trows- 
ers  were  not  comfortable ;  ho  wiped  his 
forehead  convulsively  with  his  white  hand¬ 
kerchief;  and  he  glanced  defiantly  on  all 
the  people  before  him,  much  as  we  might 
suppose  Tom  Assheton  Smith  did  when 
the  mob  {>ersisted  in  drowning  his  oratory, 
and  he,  desirous  of  changing  the  mode 
of  dialectics,  ch.allenged  the  best  man  of 
the  crowd  to  a  fair  stand  up-fight.  Our 
friend’s  tumultuous  emotions  might  per¬ 
haps  subside  under  the  oil  of  science,  as 
the  storm  abated  when  the  Ledaean  star 
.arose; but  we  fear  much  that  he  would 
only  enter  imperfectly  into  the  arcana  of 
eclipses  and  the  polarization  of  light. 

The  last  soiree  was  as  well  attended  as 
the  preceding  ones.  There  was  on  the 
occasion  an  exhibition  of  botanical  and 
zoological  specimens,  numerous  and  choice, 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Field  Nstturalists’  Society.  This 
association  is  mainly  indebted  for  what 
success  it  h.as  achieved  to  Mr.  Leo  H. 
Grindon,  a  naturalist  of  considerable  emi¬ 
nence,  by  whom  a  pa|>er  “  On  the  Flora 
of  Manchester”  was  read  before  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  section.  The  members  during  the 
summer  months  take  S.aturday  afternoon 
excursions  into  the  country  by  rail  and 
otherwise ;  and  as  ladies  are  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  we  may  conclude  that  the  trips  are 
agreeable,  if  not  altogether  devoted  to 
science.  How  far  all  may  add  to  their 
zoological  knowledge  and  botanical  speci¬ 
mens,  we  can  not  say  ;  but  they  will  add 
to  their  health  by  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  share  in  and 
diffuse  a  rational  enjoyment. 

*'  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  all  present 
(said  Dr.  Lankester,  in  a  very  effective  address 
delivered  on  the  occasion)  to  find  that  in  the 
midst  of  tliis  mass  of  smoke  —  in  the  midst 
of  these  tall  chimneys — there  was  still  a  he.art 
beating  in  sympathy  with  green  fields  and  the 
beautiful  flowers.  They  were  delighted  to  find 
that,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  a  club — a 
field  naturalists'  club — had  l)een  established  ;  not 
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a  club  of  dry  scientific  students  who  studied  ' 
I  heir  specimens  in  their  closets  with  their  books, 
but  a  club  of  men  and  women,  with  hearts  fresh 
enough  to  plow  with  delight  when  they  met  the 
preen  fields,  and  the  bright  fiowers,  and  the 
beautiful  creatures  with  which  God  had  adorned 
the  earth.” 

On  looking  b.ick  over  the  week’s  session, 
a  bystander  might  perhaps  be  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  but  few  new'  truths 
had  been  elicited,  but  few  doubtful  specu¬ 
lations  cleared  up,  but  few  discoveries 
achieved  in  the  limitless  region  of  the 
nnknow'u.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  the  process  of  discovery  is  a  tardy 
one ;  the  whole  science  of  physics  is  one 
of  induction  ;  and  this  procedure  is  slow, 
if  it  is  to  bo  sure.  The  metaphysical  and 
moral  sciences  have  advanced  but  little 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle  ;  nor  is  there 
any  scope  for  their  progression,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  subject-matter ; 
but  physic.al  science  has  only  been  com¬ 
mencing  its  onward  march  in  earnest  with¬ 
in  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
collective  gathering  of  one  year’s  truths 
m-iy  seem  to  be  small,  but  it  is  merely  the 
addition  to  the  jireviously  accumulated 
mass.  The  of  the  Greeks  iin- 

|)liesastep  oinvard  ;  and  .at  everjr  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  there  is  some 
further  advance  into  the  Cirameri.an  re¬ 
gion  of  the  undiscovered — some  higher 
stand-point  taken  in  the  atmosphere  of 
knowledge — some  observ.able  ascent  into 
the  dark  defiles  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
nature.  Consider,  not  how'.much  one  year 
or  one  session  has  brought  to  light,  but 
howmuch  has  been  recovered  from  ob¬ 
scurity  since  the  formation  of  the  society. 
If  but  a  few  shells  yearly  be  picked  up  by 
the  side  of  the  great  ocean  truth,  the 
museum  is  enlarging  silently  and  gradualy ; 
and  we  are  permitted  to  inspect  at  our 
leisure  those  articles  of  rarity  w’hich  have 
cost  the  philosphers  so  much  labor, 
anxiety,  and  time  in  the  search. 

ITie  museum  of  inductive  truth  is  now 
coextensive  with  the  world.  Philoso¬ 
phers  pass  away  ;  but  their  contributions 
to  this  world-wide  exposition  of  facts  re¬ 
main  behind.  Particular  languages  are 
so  generally  intelligible,  that  a  discovery 
in  one  tongue  becomes  a  discovery  among 
all  civilized  nations.  Intercourse  betw’een 
the  ends  of  the  earth  is  now  so  compara¬ 
tively  easy  and  rapid,  that  the  knowledge 
of  one  hemisphere  is  equally  shared  by 
the  other.  Discoveries  may  be  concealed 
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for  a  time ;  the  spread  of  invention  may 
for  a  while  be  restricted  by  laws ;  but  the 
truth  developed  by  the  individual  soon 
becomes  the  property  of  the  world.  And 
more  than  all,  science  is  indebted  for  its 
duration  to  one  of  its  own  olfspring,  the 
marvelous  art  of  printing.  Without  this, 
w’e  can  have  no  guarantee  but  that  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  or  the  devastation  of  king¬ 
doms,  or  political  revolutions,  or  national 
dec.ay,  arts  may  perish  and  knowledge 
vanish  away.  It  has  been  so  in  former 
times.  The  literary  products  of  mighty 
minds  have  crumbled  aw'ay  and  gone 
forever  ;  the  light  of  discovery  has  been 
re  clouded  ;  science,  in  some  of  its  depart¬ 
ments,  has  gone  out,  leaving  succeeding 
generations  darker  than  their  predecess¬ 
ors  ;  inventions  have  been  lost,  and  been 
revived  after  the  lapse  of  ages;  specimens 
of  art  have  come  down  to  us  from  remote 
antiquity,  which  baflle  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  defy  our  attempts 
at  imitation.  But  this  gradual  extinction 
of  the  lamp  of  knowledge  can  not  be  ap¬ 
prehended  now.  The  known  is  stereo¬ 
typed  in  a  thousand  forms,  and,  so  far  from 
being  stationary,  is  borne  over  land  and 
sea,  to  be  reproduced  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  to  endure,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  endure. 

I  To  some  minds  there  is  a  justifiable 
cause  for  alarm  in  this  intense  love  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  this  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  They  are  in  perpetual  dread 
lest  the  discoveries  of  physical  science 
should  come  into  collision  with  divine  rev- 
ehition.  But  while  we  advocate  ever  a 
reverential  investigation  into  the  secret 
things  of  the  material  world,  we  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  whether  the  very  sensitiveness 
of  such  men,  springing  through  it  does 
out  of  a  good  motive,  may  not  in  its  excess 
injure  the  very  c.ause  of  divine  truth 
which  they  are  so  anxious  to  maintain  ? 
We  will  not  call  this,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
docs  in  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the 
missionary,  “  a  blundering  piety  but  it 
is  often  prejudicial  in  its  effects.  There 
will  be  found  no  discrepancy  w’hatever  bc'- 
tween  the  terms  of  revelation  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  physical  science  which  the  sin- 
cerest  Christian  may  not  willingly  allow. 
It  resolves  itself  mainly  into  a  question  of 
w’ords.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  divine 
revelation  to  teach  the  laws  of  physical 
science.  Revelation,  strictly  speaking,  is 
concerned  only  with  matters  above  the 
investigation  of  unaided  reason  ;  the  hid- 
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den  things  of  creation  arc  properly  left 
for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
alone.  Why  reveal  what  is  not  essential 
to  our  eternal  welfare,  atid  what  our  intel¬ 
lect  can  sufficiently  explore  for  any  need¬ 
ful  purpose?  Whatever  statements  are 
made  in  Scripture  on  natural  laws  are 
but  incidental  to  the  main  design,  and 
were  clearly  intended  to  be  in  consistency 
with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Could  it  have  been  otherwise?  Would 


not  scientific  explanations  h.ave  been  the 
means  of  darkening  spiritual  knowledge  ? 
Should  we  not  have  sus])ected  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  a  writing  wliicli  propounded  cer¬ 
tain  minute  laws  of  astronomy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  scientific  terms  some  thousands  of 
years  before  they  could  be  comprehended  ? 
The  language  of  Scripture  in  the  merely 
subordinate  description  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  is  evidently  addressed  to  the  eye, 
and  senses,  and  comprehension  of  men  in 
their  existing  state.  li.  L. 


From  Colburn’i  New  Monthly. 

QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


Recently  great  sensation  was  excited 
among  English  readers  by  the  publication 
of  the  life  of  that  great  and  good  woman, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  our  present 
paper  we  propose  to  run  through  the  life- 
history  of  another  very  remarkable  woman, 
the  mother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French,  whose  memory  has  been  strangely 
disregarded  in  this  country.  We  are 
therefore  glad  to  sec  a  memoir  of  her  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  papers,  and,  en  attendanty 
offer  our  readers  the  following  <letails: 

llortense  was  the  daughter  of  Viscount 
de  Beauhamois,  who  had  married,  against 
the  w’ish  of  his  relatives.  Mademoiselle 
Tascher  de  la  Pegarie,  of  Martinique.  The 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  it  was 
only  the  fact  of  two  children  being  born 
to  them  that  prevented  their  separation. 
At  host  the  disputes  became  so  violent 
that  the  wife  determined  to  return  to  her 
island  home,  taking  her  little  daughter 
with  her.  Ere  long,  however,  the  revo¬ 
lution  reached  Martinique,  and  Josephine 
had  to  fly  with  Hortense,  and  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  on  board  a  merchant¬ 
man  while  the  maternal  house  was  burn¬ 
ing.  On  her  return  to  Piiris,  the  Viscount 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  see  her,  but, 
by  the  intercession  of  friends,  they  were 
brought  together  again,  only  to  be  parted 
and  forever  by  the  revolution. 

The  Viscount  received  a  high  command 


in  the  republican  army,  but,  being  de¬ 
nounced  M  an  aristocrat,  was  sent  to  pri¬ 
son  and  condemned  to  death.  Josephine 
interceded  on  his  behalf,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  in  her  turn  was  shut  up  in  the  pri¬ 
son  of  Sainte-Pelagie.  The  children  would 
have  starved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  Madame  Holstein,  who,  at  her  own 
])eril,  gave  them  shelter.  Josephine  was 
herself  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and 
I  would  doubtless  have  shared  her  husband’s 
I  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  downfall  of 
!  Robespierre.  She  quitted  the  prison,  but 
it  was  as  a  beggar. 

Josephine  found  a  kind  friend,  however, 
in  Madame  T.aHien,  who  interceded  w-ith 
her  husband  to  remove  the  sequestration 
from  the  Beauhamois  estates,  and  in  the 
mean  while  invited  the  family  frequently 
to  dinner,  on  the  stipulation  that  they 
brought  their  own  bread,  which  was  an 
article  of  luxury  in  Paris,  as  it  threatens 
to  become  again  ere  long.  On  many  oc¬ 
casions,  however,  Josephine  was  too  poor 
to  buy  bread,  and  had  to  depend  for  her 
supply  on  the  charity  of  friends.  When 
her  estates  were  restored  to  her,  all  this 
changed :  Eugene  doffed  his  blouse  and 
gave  up  the  carpentry  trade  to  begin  his 
military  education,  while  Ildrtense  re¬ 
mained  with  her  mol  her,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  best  masters  Paris 
could  produce. 
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It  was  at  Madame  Tallien^s  house  that 
Josephine  met  Napoleon,  and  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  young  general, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  her  friends, 
who  saw  in  him  a  soldier  and  nothing 
more.  Napoleon  was  any  thing  but  a 
lady’s  man,  and  paid  them  the  quaintest 
compliments.  Thus  he  said  once  to  the 
Duchess  of  Chevreuil:  “What  splendid 
red  hmr  you  have!”  To  which  the  lady 
replied:  “Very  possibly,  sire;  but  it  is 
the  first  time  a  man  has  told  me  so.” 
But,  for  all  that,  he  had  eyes  for  Jose¬ 
phine’s  beauty,  and  was  ready  to  give  up 
his  ambitious  dreams  to  live  happy  wdth 
her. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  honeymoon  w.a8 
over  the  ambitious  dreams  returned, 
however,  with  full  force,  and  Bonaparte 
started  for  Italy,  taking  Eugene  with  him, 
while  Hortense  was  sent  to  Madame  Cam- 
pan’s  school,  where  she  spent  several  happy 
years  with  her  aunt,  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
and  her  cousin,  Stephanie  de  Beauharnois. 
When  the  republican  general  left  France 
again  for  Egypt,  llortense’s  education 
was  completed,  and  she  returned  home 
to  be  a  consolation  to  her  mourning  mo¬ 
ther.  Napoleon’s  absence  lasted  six  years, 
during  which  Hortense  grew  in  grace  and 
beauty,  knowing  no  cares,  and  these  were 
probably  the  happiest  days  of  her  event¬ 
ful  life. 

With  Napoleon’s  return  the  fate  of  the 
revolution  was  sealed  :  he  moved  to  the 
Tuileries  as  First  Consul,  and  Josephine 
aud  Hortense  became  the  leaders  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Ere  long  she  fell  a  victim  to  love’s 
voung  dream :  she  became  attached  to 
l)uroc,  the  consul’s  aide-de-camp,  and  her 
father  did  not  object  to  the  match.  But 
Josephine  had  other  views  for  her  daugh¬ 
ter  :  she  knew  the  enmity  Napoleon’s 
brothers  bore  her,  and  resolved  to  seek 
an  ally  among  them.  This  could  be  most 
easily  effected  by  giving  Hortense  as  wife 
to  Louis. 

After  repeated  solicitations,  Napoleon 
reluctantly  assented  to  the  marriage,  but 
only  on  condition  that  Duroc’s  sincerity 
should  be  first  tested.  A  message  was 
sent  the  aide-de-camp  through  Bourrienne 
that  Napoleon  consented  to  his  marriage 
w'ith  Hortense,  but  he  would  be  at  once 
ex|)ected  to  leave  Paris,  as  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  did  not  care  to  have  a  son-in-law  in 
the  bouse.  Duroc  refused  the  alliance, 
and  Josephine  triumphed.  She  worked 
on  Hortense’s  pride  until  she  consented 
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to  give  her  hand  to  Louis.  The  young 
couple  hardly  knew  each  other,  but  Na¬ 
poleon’s  will  was  law,  and  they  went  to 
the  altar  wdth  loathing  in  their  hearts. 
In  his  own  case  Napoleon  had  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  civil  marriage,  but  the  marriage 
of  Hortense  had  to  be  blessed  by  the 
Church — perhaps  to  render  it  indissolu¬ 
ble,  for  Napoleon  regarded  Hortense’s 
children  as  his  future  heirs.  As  Provi¬ 
dence  had  not  blessed  him  wMth  children, 
he  was  resolved  to  act  as  a  father  to  the 
family  his  beloved  step-daughter  might 
have. 

From  the  outset  they  were  an  unhappy 
couple.  Hortense  w’ept  the  live-long  day, 
while  her  husband  was  gloomy  and  ill- 
tempered.  She  detested  him  for  accept¬ 
ing  her  hand  while  knowing  that  she  loved 
another ;  Avhile  he  hated  her,  in  his  turn, 
for  marrying  him,  although  he  had  never 
spoken  of  love  to  her.  They  had  both 
obeyed  the  iron  will  that  dictated  laws 
not  only  to  France,  but  to  his  own  family, 
and  the  consciousness  of  compulsion  rose  as 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  them. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  love  each  other, 
or  to  find  that  happiness  together  which 
they  were  forbidden  seeking  elsewhere. 

In  their  strange  eontidence  the  young 
people  went  even  so  far  as  to  tell  one  an¬ 
other  that  they  could  never  be  lovers,  but 
they  pitied  each  other  so  sincerely,  that 
this  pity  might  have  been  eonverted  with 
time  into  love.  Louis  would  sit  for  hours 
by  his  wife’s  side  trying  to  dispel  the  cloud 
on  her  brow,  while  Hortense  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  regard  it  as  her  most  sacred  duty 
to  greet  her  husband  kindly. 

“  If  I  give  you  a  son,”  Hortense  would 
say,  with  a  smile,  “  and  when  he  addresses 
you  by  the  sweet  name  of  father,  you 
will  forgive  mo  for  being  his  mother.” 

“And  when  you  press  your  son  to  your 
heart,  and  feel  how  madly  you  love  him,” 
Louis  said,  “  then  you  ■will  pardon  me  for 
being  your  husband,  or,  at  any  rate,  no 
longer  hate  me,  for  I  shall  be  the  father 
of  your  beloved  child.” 

Had  they  been  left  to  themselves  they 
might  have  learned  to  respeet,  even  love 
each  other,  but  calumny  interfered.  A 
rumor  spread  through  Paris  that  Napo¬ 
leon  himself  was  the  father  of  Hortense’s 
child.  It  was  expected  that  Na|)oleon 
would  be  so  horrified  at  this  foul  tale  that 
he  would  at  once  send  Louis  and  Hortense 
aw.ay,  and  thus  Josephine  would  once 
again  be  left  defenseless.  When  Hortense 
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hoard  this  rumor,  she  fell  insensible  at  her 
mother’s  feet,  and  not  long  after  gave 
birth  to  a  still-born  child. 

When  Ilortenso  again  arose  from  her 
couch  she  sought  relief  in  society,  .and  in 
her  salons  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
France  were  wont  to  assemble.  At  length 
some  degree  of  comfort  was  restored  her, 
for  at  the  period  of  the  imperial  coronation 
a  son  w’as  bom  to  her — the  future  heir  of 
France.  Ere  long,  too,  and  Louis  became 
a  king,  but  this  only  increased  the  sorrow 
of  the  ill-assorted  pair.  In  Paris  they 
were  enabled  to  forget,  but  in  Holland 
they  would  be  compelled  to  live  together. 
Still  Louis  was  compelled  to  obey,  and 
resolved  that,  as  destiny  compelled  him 
to  be  a  king,  he  would  perform  his  regal 
duties  so  that  they  would  be  a  blessing  to 
his  subjects. 

While  in  Holland,  Hortense  gave  birth 
to  two  more  boys,  Napoleon  Louis  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  her  first-born,  her 
darling,  Napoleon  Charles,  died  of  the 
small-pox.  This  loss  was  too  much  for 
her  :  combined  with  her  husband’s  irrita¬ 
ble  temper  it  crushed  her  to  the  earth, 
and  she  sought  shelter  and  consolation  in 
her  mother’s  arms.  But  Josephine  her¬ 
self  needed  words  of  comfort  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her,  for  her  husband  had  re¬ 
solved  on  carrying  his  long-meditated 
design  of  a  <livorce,  .and,  as  Lord  Castle- 
re.agh  wittily  remarked  :  “A  virgin  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Minotaur.  ’ 
When  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was 
effected,  Josephine  retired  to  Malmaison, 
and  Hortense  implored  the  Emperor  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  follow  her  exam¬ 
ple,  in  which  wish  Louis  joined.  But 
Napoleon  was  inexorable,  and  Louis  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland  more  gloomy  than 
ever,  while  Hortense,  by  the  Emperor’s 
express  orders,  remained  in  Paris  for  a 
season  with  her  two  sons.  At  the  new 
marriage  festivities  she  held  the  train  of 
Marie  Louise,  .and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  did  so  Avithout  a  murmur. 

Fresh  troubles  were  iu  store  for  Hor¬ 
tense  :  her  husband,  faithful  to  his  duties 
as  monarch,  aroused  the  wrath  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  eventually  drove  him  from  the 
throne  because  he  studied  the  prosperity 
of  his  new  country  more  than  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  France.  King  Louis  descended 
from  his  throne  and  retired  to  Gratz,  in 
Styriii,  where  he  lived  as  the  Count  of 
St.  Leu.  But  when  misfortunes  fell  upon 
his  brother  he  forgot  all  private  feelings. 


and  returned  to  Paris  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

And  Napoleon  required  assist.ance  if  he 
was  to  maintain  his  throne.  On  his  return 
from  Moscow  ho  ordered  Hortense  to 
drown  the  memory  of  the  past  by  brilliant 
balls,  but  the  crippled,  mutilate<l  soldiers 
were  not  fitted  for  the  joys  of  the  revel. 
All  Paris  suffered  from  a  foreboding  of 
what  was  about  to  happen,  and  Hortense, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  wretched  of  all  in 
that  great  city,  for  she  felt  that  all  w.as 
lost,  even  before  the  cry  ran  through  the 
streets :  “  The  Cossiicks  are  coming  !” 
But  she  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
Paris  even  when  the  Emperor  fled,  and  it 
w.as  not  till  her  husband  threatened  to 
tear  her  children  from  her  if  she  remained, 
that  she  consented  to  join  Josephine  at 
her  chateau  of  N  avarre. 

In  her  adversity.  Queen  Hortense  had 
one  sincere  friend,  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der.  At  an  early  period  he  proceeded  to 
Malm.aison  to  see  the  two  ladies,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  do  .all  in  his  power  to  allerviate 
their  fate.  He  it  was  who  induced  Ilor- 
!  tense  to  give  up  her  idea  of  emigrating  to 
Martinique, with  her  two  boys,  and  remain 
in  France.  But  fresh  troubles  were  in 
store  for  her :  ever  since  Napoleon’s  exile 
to  Elba,  Josephine  had  slowly  pined  away, 
and  she  received  her  death-blow  when  the 
Duke  of  Blacas  proposed  to  remove  the 
body  of  Hortense’s  first-born  son  from 
Notre-Dame,  and  place  it  in  an  ordinary 
cemetery. 

The  news  of  her  death  ran  through 
Paris,  and  created  a  profound  sensation, 
for  Josephine  had  made  herself  generally 
beloved.  Carri.ages  crowded  the  road  to 
Malmaison,  the  owners  of  which  testified 
their  respect  to  the  ex-Empress.  Even 
the  royalists  had  a  word  in  her  favor  ;  the 
King’s  favorite,  M.adame  du  C.ayla,  said, 
for  instance :  “  What  an  interesting  wo- 
m.an  was  that  incomparable  Josephine ! 
What  kindness,  tact,  and  moderation 
there  was  in  all  she  did !  It  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  good  taste  that  she 
should  die  at  this  moment.” 

The  Queen  h.ad  been  removed  .almost  by 
force  to  St.  Leu,  where  Alexander  spent 
his  last  evening  prior  to  his  departure  for 
England.  He  gave  her  much  good  ad¬ 
vice  how  to  conduct  herself,  and,  as  ho 
knew  how  adverse  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  to 
all  the  Napoleons,  he  appointed  a  special 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  through  whom 
her  letters  should  pass.  But  Hortense  felt 
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that  her  period  of  adversity  had  arrived,  ' 
and  that  she  would  have  to  struggle 
against  calumny  to  maintain  the  name  of 
her  family  unstained.  Her  previsions  did 
not  deceive  her. 

Strange  events  occurred  in  Paris  during 
the  abode  of  Napoleon  at  Elba.  The 
Bourbons  seemed  to  have  awaked  from  a 
long  lethargy,  and  were  quite  astounded 
at  finding  the  children  they  had  Icfl  in 
arms  grown-up  men.  The  King  was  the 
best  of  a  bad  lot,  and  did  not  at  all  stom¬ 
ach  the  homage  paid  to  his  ‘‘  dear  friends 
the  enemy,”  as  he  sarcastically  termed 
them.  Still,  he  was  dreadfully  embarrass¬ 
ed  how  to  treat  Eugene  and  Hortense  ; 
Uie  latter  he  tried  to  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  as  a  plain  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Beauharuois,  while  at  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Eugene,  he  addressed  him  as 
Marshal  of  France.  But  both  defeated 
him  by  their  straightforwardness,  and 
Louis  XVIU.  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  somebody  had  ruled  iu  France 
during  his  absence,  which  he  would  have 
so  gladly  ignored. 

In  other  respects  nothing  was  altered, 
and  the  old  coui*t  ceremonial  flourished 
magnificently  again.  Nor  was  impudence 
wanting.  At  one  of  the  first  dinners 
Louis  XVIII.  gave  to  the  allies,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Angouleme,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  fiointed  to  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  and  said  :  “  Is  not 
that  the  prince  who  married  a  princess  of 
Napoleon’s  manufacture  ?  What  weak¬ 
ness  to  ally  one’s  self  with  that  general  !’* 
Considering  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  sat  on  her  other  side,  and  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  w’ere  both  allied  to  “  that  gen¬ 
eral,”  this  remark  displayed  profound  ig¬ 
norance,  or  consummate  assurance. 

The  worst  of  the  whole  party  were  the 
wicked  old  6migres,  who  returned  with  all 
their  vices  unannealed.  On  one  occasion 
the  Marquis  of  Chimene  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauraquais  met  in  the  king’s  ante-cham¬ 
ber — two  old  heroes  of  that  frivolous  age, 
when  the  boudoir  and  the  petite  maUons 
were  the  battle-field,  and  the  victor’s 
crown  was  composed  of  myrtles  instead 
of  laurels. 

<  The  King,  as  we  said  before,  was  the 
cleverest  of  all,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
surprise  at  finding  that  Napoleon’s  gener¬ 
als,  who  had  been  described  to  him  as 
]ieasantH  and  ruflians,  were  as  polite  as  his 
own  followers.  Tired  of  the  constant 
squabbles,  Louis  withdrew  into  the  re¬ 


cesses  of  his  palace,  and  left  the  c:ires  ot 
government  to  Blacas.  Iu  his  retir«*ment 
he  conversed  with  his  “lady  friend,”  a 
fashion  which  the  royalists  had  restored. 
Madame  du  Cayla  held  this  honorable 
post,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  “  King’s 
Snuff-box,”  because  his  majesty  was  fond 
of  strewing  some  snuff  on  her  round 
plump  shoulder,  and  inhaling  it  thence. 
The  king  rewarded  her  nobly.  Finding 
that  she  was  not  w'ell  versed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  an  illustrated 
edition  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  en¬ 
gravings,  after  Raphael.  Instead  of  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  each  cut  was  protected  by  a 
thousand-franc  bank-note.  On  another 
occasion  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  the 
“Charte,”and  each  page  was  interlined 
with  a  bank-note  of  the  same  quality. 
But  those  who  feel  interested  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  may  refer  to  the  lady’s  Menioires 
d’um  Femme  de  Qualite. 

During  this  period  Queen  Hortense  re¬ 
sided  in  Paris,  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
few  friends  who  bad  remained  faithful  to 
her.  But  her  presence  caused  great  alarm 
to  the  Legitimists,  who  believed  that  she 
was  conspiring  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
Fouche,  the  double-faced,  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  the  intrigues  against  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  on 
either  side.  At  length  Hortense  felt  it 
her  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  scandal, 
and  requested  an  audience  of  the  King. 
She  went,  saw,  and  conquered,  for,  from 
that  time,  the  Desired  one  never  ceased 
talking  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  vis¬ 
itor,  to  such  an  extent  that  his  family 
spitefully  suggested  that  be  had  better 
marry  her. 

But  Hortense  had  something  else  to 
think  about  at  this  moment  besides  con¬ 
spiring  on  behalf  of  her  father.  A  mes¬ 
senger  had  arrived  from  her  husband,  then 
residing  at  Florence,  insisting  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  surrender  to  him  of  her  two  sons. 
She  refused,  and  appealed  to  the  laws  for 
protection.  One  trait,  referring  to  this 
period,  is  note-worthy  :  although  Hor¬ 
tense  never  paid  attention  to  the  slightest 
calumny  affecting  herself  in  the  public 
press,  she  at  once  ordered  an  answer  to 
be  given  to  an  insulting  article  directed 
against  her  husband.  To  do  so  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  she  w'as  contending  with  him 
for  the  dearest  of  her  {lossessions,  is  an 
act  of  magnanimity  that  needs  no  com¬ 
ment  at  our  hands. 

Hortense  was  not  to  be  comforted  even 
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when  she  heard  of  her  step-father’s  return  worthy  of  the  most  noble  days  of  Sparta ; 
from  Elba,  and  the  triumphant  reception  how  Madame  Lctitia  stretched  forth  her 
ho  had  met  with.  She  felt  that  his  vie-  hand,  witli  the  words,  “Adieu,  moii 
tory  could  not  be  permanent,  and  foresaw  fils!”  and  Napoleon,  after  looking  his 
fresh  troubles  for  herself.  Still  she  did  mother  fixedly  in  the  face  for  a  few 
swerve  from  her  duty.  As  she  had  re-  seconds,  said,  with  the  stoicism  of  a  lied 
inaitied  in  France  under  the  Bourbon  rule  Indian,  “Adieu,  ma  mere!”  and  slowly 
for  the  sake  of  her  sons,  she  resolved  not  quitted  the  room  forever, 
to  alter  now.  The  Emperor  received  her  For  the  second  time  the  Bourbons  re- 
unkindly,  and  blamed  her  for  having  re-  turned  to  France,  but  their  resolve  was, 
mained  in  Fr.anco  among  his  enemies :  she  on  this  occasion,  vengeance.  Louis 
merely  bowed  her  head,  and  left  it  to  time  XVIII.  reentered  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
to  justify  her  conduct.  The  Emperor  was  tors  to  punish  and  reward,  but  the  idea 
speedily  appeased,  and  regarded  her  witli  of  mercy  was  banished  from  his  thoughts, 
more  affection  than  before.  His  whole  fury  w.as  concentrated  on  Ilor- 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  Hortense  tense,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  re- 
was  really  the  empress,  and  her  first  act  gard  as  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  that 
was  to  obtain  from  her  father  a  pension  brought  Napoleon  back,  and  he  requested 
for  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  it  as  a  personal  favor  of  Alexander  that 
Louis  Philippe,  who  had  been  unable  to  ho  should  not  intercede  in  her  behalf, 
leave  Paris  owing  to  a  fracture  of  her  leg.  She  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris  by  order 
She  shortly  after  extended  the  same  fa-  of  the  Prussian  general  V^on  Mufiling,  and 
vor  to  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  im-  proceeded  to  Geneva,  not  without  danger 
plored  her  intercession.  Hortense  was  of  her  life.  But  there  was  no  resting- 
the  queen  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  place  for  her ;  the  French  envoy  in  Sjwit- 
her  salons  were  once  again  the  resort  of  j  zerland  would  not  tolerate  a  defenseless 
all  the  first  men  in  France.  Benjamin  |  woman  so  near  the  French  frontier,  and 
C'onstant  read  there  his  Adolphe  while  when  asked  whither  she  would  proceed 
Talleyrand  seemed  to  have  no  other  occu-  she  replied,'in  her  despair  :  “  Throw  me 
pation  than  inventing  fresh  social  games  into  the  lake,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of 
to  amuse  the  queen  and  the  ladies  assem-  all  my  troubles.” 

bled  around  her.  But  Hortense  soon  regained  her  equa- 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Waterloo:  suf-  nimity,  and  proceeded  to  Aix,  in  Savoy, 
fice  it  to  say,  that  Napoleon  when  he  where  the  most  terrible  blow  that  fate  re¬ 
made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to  Roche-  served  for  her  fell  upon  her.  She  had 
fort  and  embark  for  America,  resided  for  lost  her  cause  against  her  husband,  and 
a  while  at  Malmaison,  where  he  took  a  had  been  condemned  to  give  up  to  him 
last  farewell  of  Hortense  and  her  sons,  her  elder  son,  Napoleon  Louis.  He  sent 
The  queen  handed  him  a  belt,  which  she  for  the  boy,  and  Hortense  surrendered 
requested  him  to  wear  round  his  waist :  him.  All  her  hopes  were  thenceforward 
ho  demanded  what  it  contained,  and  after  concentrated  in  her  second  son,  who  has 
long  hesitation,  Hortense  confessed  that  attained  a  position  which  she  could  hard- 
she  had  sown  up  her  diamonds  in  it,  which  ly  have  entreated  for  him  in  her  prayers, 
she  hoped  would  be  of  use  to  himhereaf-  But  Louis  Naiioleon  can  not  forget  how 
ter.  At  first  the  Emi>eror  declined  to  much  he  owes  to  the  teaching  of  that  de- 
accept  the  costly  gift,  but,  fearful  of  voted  mother,  who  was  his  guardian  an- 
wounding  his  daughter’s  feelings,  he  gel,  and  sacrificed  herself  so  repeatedly 
made  her  the  happiest  of  women — for  for  him. 

she  had  been  able  to  requite  a  portion  of  Fate  at  length  appeared  weary  of  per- 
the  generosity  Napoleon  had  over  dis-  secuting  the  poor  Duchess  of  St.  Leu. 
played  toward  her.  She  was  allowed  a  few  peaceful  years  in 

The  last  person  the  Emjieror  saw  at  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  at  her  pleasant 
Malmaison  was  his  mother,  and  the  inter-  chateau  of  Arenenberg,  but  they  were 
view  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Talma,  troubled  by  painful  interludes.  In  1821, 
who  had  glided  in,  under  the  disguise  of  the  Emperor  died  on  the  rock  of  St.  Hel- 
a  National  Guard,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  ena ;  in  1824,  Hortense  lost  her  only  bro- 
beloved  master.  He  has  recorded  for  us  ther,  Eugene.  Nothing  was  then  left  her 
the  parting  scene  of  mother  and  son,  to  love  but  her  two  sons,  who  prospered 
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in  health  and  strength,  although  banished 
from  their  fatherland,  and  compelled  to 
lead  an  inactive  life. 

At  length  came  the  year  1830,  and 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  revenue  for  the 
Napoleons.  France  hurled  down  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  but  the  nation 
feared  the  revolution  too  much  to  desire 
a  republic.  They  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  throne,  and 
Louis  Philippe  gratified  their  pride  bv 
restoring  the  tricolor,  which  reminded 
them  of  such  mighty  deeds.  He  brought 
back  to  Paris  the  ashes  of  Napoleon,  and 
replaced  his  statue  on  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  but  his  nephews  must  still  remain 
in  banishment.  For  such  was  the  sole 
condition  on  which  the  European  powers 
would  recognize  the  new  king,  for,  as 
Metternich  said,  “  it  was  a  question  of  le¬ 
gitimacy,  not  to  suffer  a  Napoleon  again 
on  the  throne  of  France.”  So  Louis 
Philippe  very  calmly  purchased  his  recog¬ 
nition  by  a  renewed'  decree  of  banishment 
against  the  N ajioleonides. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  for  their  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  two  young  men  resolved 
to  try  their  hand  elsewhere.  Although 
separated,  they  kept  up  an  eager  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  when  Hortense,  in  1830, 
on  her  periodical  visit  to  Rome,  remained 
for  a  while  in  Florence,  the  brothers 
agreed  as  to  their  future  course.  Louis 
Napoleon  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  and  his  presence  w'as  the  signal 
for  effervescence.  So  far  did  this  proceed 
that  the  Papal  governragnt  ordered  him 
from  the  city,  and  the  only  friend  who 
stood  up  for  him  was  the  envoy  of  Rus¬ 
sia:  we  all  know  how  Louis  Napoleon  re¬ 
paid  this  act  of  kindness  in  the  Crimea. 

When  the  Italian  revolution  broke  out 
in  Modena,  the  two  brothers  joined  the 
insurrectionists.  Their  relations  were  in 
a  horrible  state  of  suspense  about  them, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  them  removed 
from  the  staff  of  General  Menotti ;  but 
they  joined  the  insurgents  as  volunteers. 
So  soon  as  Hortense  heard  that  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  on  the  march,  she  started  in 
search  of  her  sons,  determined  to  save 
them  or  to  die.  She  arrived  at  Pesaro, 
after  undergoing  countless  difiiculties,  and 
found  her  sons  there;  but  one  of  them 
lay  a  corspc  in  a  village  inn. 

But  Hortense  had  no  time  to  bewail 
him  ;  she  must  save  the  last  joy  left  her. 
With  Louis  Napoleon  she  ])roceeded  to 
Ancona,  resolved  to  embark  for  Corfu, 
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and  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  But  that  chance  had  to  be  given 
up,  for  Louis  Napoleon  had  scarce  reached 
Ancona  ere  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox, 
and  brought  to  death’s  door.  Hero  was 
a  position :  the  Austrians  were  within 
two  days’  march,  and  Hortense  could  not 
remove  her  darling  son  under  a  week, 
said  the  physicians.  But  she  did  not  lose 
her  presence  of  mind :  she  sent  his  bag¬ 
gage  abroad,  and  resolved  to  spread  the 
report  that  ho  had  followed.  In  the  mean 
while  she  kept  her  son  in  the  innermost 
apj)artment8,  and  watched  over  him  her¬ 
self. 

But  she  had  a  fearful  week  to  pass 
through  :  the  Austrian  commander  in¬ 
chief  took  up  his  head-quarters  in  her  pa- 
lazzo,  and  malicious  fate  decreed  that  his 
sleeping  aj)artment  was  next  to  that  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  lav  in  the  fever 
phantasms  of  smallpox.  NVhenever  ho 
coughed  his  head  was  concealed  under 
blankets,  and  if  he  spoke  it  must  be  in  a 
whisper,  through  fear  of  arousing  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  Austrian,  who  had  solely 
been  prevented  paying  his  respects  to  the 
duchess  because  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  she  was  the  patient.  At  length  the 
physician  declared  Louis  Napoleon  in  a 
fit  condition  to  move,  and  Hortense  made 
a  mighty  resolve.  In  the  determination 
to  save  her  son,  she  decided  that  she 
would  reach  England  through  France, 
risking  all  the  consequence  of  the  rupture 
of  her  ban.  She  had  already  secured  a 
passport  through  the  kindness  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman,  and  the  only  chance  of 
getting  her  son  off  was  under  the  disguise 
of  a  footman. 

They  reached  France,  where  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  awaited  them,  and  passed 
their  first  night  at  Cannes.  What  remin¬ 
iscences  were  connected  with  that  place 
for  Hortense !  At  Cannes  it  was  that 
Napoleon  landed  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
from  Cannes  he  started  M’ith  a  handful 
of  troops  on  his  march  to  Paris,  which 
city  he  reached  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Labedoyere  and  Ney  had  joined  him 
there,  and  paid  bitterly  for  yielding  to 
their  enthusiasm.  What  guarantee  had 
Hortense  that  the  same  fate  did  not  await 
her  and  her  son  ?  And  yet  she  passed 
boldly  on.  She  had  been  a  friend  to 
Louis  Philippe’s  mother,  and  thought  that 
gratitude  might  still  exist  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  melancholy  pilgrimage  that 
Ilorteuse  undertook.  She  showed  her  son 
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Fontainebleau,  which  had  been  tlio  scene 
of  her  father’s  greatest  triumph  and  great¬ 
est  humiliation.  Leaning  on  her  son’s 
arm,  and  wearing  a  thick  vail  lest  any 
one  should  recognize  her,  the  queen  sur¬ 
veyed  the  appointments  of  the  rooms, 
which  were  just  the  same  as  the  imperial 
family  had  left  them.  What  a  reminis¬ 
cence  must  it  have  been  for  llortense 
when  she  entered  the  little  chapel  in 
which  the  mighty  Napoleon  had  held  the 
son,  on  whose  arm  she  now  leaned,  over 
the  baptismal  font !  Could  the  poor  de¬ 
serted  widow  believe  that  this  son  was 
once  again  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of 
Napoleonistic  France?  Perhaps  so  ;  fur 
what  will  not  mothers  believe  of  their 
sons,  though  the  latter  rarely  carry  out 
the  Alnasohar  visions  which  every  parent 
Ibrms  of  her  child  ? 

Well,  the  pair  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
Ilortense’s  first  care  was  to  apprise  Louis 
Philippe  of  her  arrival.  What  .a  fearful 
fright  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  in  at 
the  news !  lie  could  not  crush  the  evil 
in  the  bud  :  he  had  not  the  heart  to  cut 
heads  off :  he  was  altogether  too  jolly  a 
monarch  to  deal  with  a  pair  of  conspira¬ 
tors  such  as  he  assumed  Hortense  and  her 
son  to  be.  And  such,  perhaps,  they  were, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mamma  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  her 
son  was  most  unfortunately  taken  ill  just 
at  the  moment.  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
them  out  of  France,  but  whenever  they 
could  make  it  convenient,  and  so  on.  The 
King  of  course  saw  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Leu,  and,  w’ith  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
debited  the  most  pleasant  compliments. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  agreeable  way  in 
which  he  accosted  the  fugitive.  “  Lord 
bless  you  !”  (or  the  French  equivalent,) 
“  I  know  w’hat  exile  is,  and  it  won’t  de¬ 
pend  on  me  if  yours  is  not  alleviated.” 
Of  course  he  assured  the  queen  that  the 
sentence  of  exile  against  the  Napoleons 
lay  like  a  stone  on  his  heart,  and  he  mag¬ 
nanimously  added,  that  the  time  was  not 


far  distant  when  the  mere  idea  of  banish¬ 
ment  would  bo  unknown  in  his  kingdom. 

Hortense  listened  to  all  this  somewhat 
in  the  fa.shion  of  a  spendthrift  who  has 
taken  a  bill  for  discount  to  a  Jew  w'ho 
holds  his  mortgage-deeds,  and  yet  she  be¬ 
lieved  his  promises.  And  the  only  result 
she  obtained  was  that  Louis  Napoleon 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  France 
if  he  would  change  his  name,  but  not  a 
word  about  the  owing  money.  But  this 
Louis  Napoleon  thou^it  a  little  too  much  : 
he  at  once  agreed  with  his  mother  th.at 
the  sooner  they  left  France,  for  their 
honor  and  safety,  the  better. 

In  Engl.and  the  mother  and  son  were 
comparatively  happy,  for  all  the  first  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  land  welcomed  them.  Had 
Hortense  wished  it,  she  might  have  been 
again  a  queen — that  of  fashion — but  she 
had  a  stern  resolve,  which  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  follow.  She  would  not  com¬ 
promise  her  son  in  any  way ;  and  she 
was  in  the  right,  for  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
was  at  that  period  in  Bath,  and  could  nut 
believe  but  th.at  a  Napoleon  must  be  in¬ 
triguing  in  behalf  of  her  son.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  excitement  her  public 
appearance  aroused  among  the  crowned 
heads,  that  Hortense  resolved  to  return 
to  her  pleasant  Arenenberg.  For  this 
purpose  she  asked  leave  to  p.ass  through 
France,  which  was  granted,  and  the  couple 
visited  most  of  the  spots  memorable  in 
Napoleon’s  history. 

At  Arenenberg,  Hortense  rested  from 
her  sufferings,  and  spent  a  few  compara¬ 
tively  happy  years.  Here  she  wrote  the 
affecting  account  of  her  travels  through 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  from  which 
we  have  derived  most  of  the  previous  de¬ 
tails.  In  1837,  Hortense,  the  flower  of 
the  Napoleonides,  died,  wearied  of  her 
life,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  exile  in 
which  she  pined  away.  She  bowed  her 
head  and  went  home  to  the  great  dead — 
to  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
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AFTER  ICEBERGS.* 


Mb.  Noble  was  determined  to  see  ice¬ 
bergs,  and  this  is  the  narrative  of  an  ice¬ 
berg  hunt.  Why  not,  says  lie,  as  well 
hunt  icebergs  off  Labrador  as  deer  and 
trout  among  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
the  buffalo  in  the  great  unfenced  conti¬ 
nental  jiarks  of  the  New  World  on  the 
Platte  and  Colorado,  or  ostriches  with  the 
ship  of  the  desert  over  the  broad  sands 
yellow  with  the  sunshine  of  centuries ;  and 
he  sets  off  first  in  the  good  ship  Merlin 
for  Newfoundland.  It  was  a  hrave  at¬ 
tempt,  for  he  often  cora|)lains  with  a  fun¬ 
ny  qualmishness  of  the  frequent  sea  sick- 
nesses  he  was  com]>ellcd  to  endure  ;  and 
in  this  particular  the  more  sublime  feelings 
were  oflen  qualified  by  those  we  are  often 
disposed  to  regard  as  ludicrous,  as  the 
tender  sympathies  of  our  nature  accom¬ 
pany  our  searcher  for  the  picturesque  in 
those  cold  seas,  while  we  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sad  conclusion  to  the  gush  of  sen¬ 
timent  : 

“  Wonderful  to  behold,  there  are  no  less  than 
thirteen  icebergs  in  fair  view.  We  run  forward, 
then  run  aft,  and  then  to  this  side,  and  that 
We  lean  toward  them  over  the  railing,  and 
spring  up  into  the  shrouds,  as  if  these  Doyi.sh 
efforts  brought  us  nearer;  and  made  them  plain¬ 
er  to  our  delighted  eyes.  With  a  quiet  energy, 

C - betakes  himself  to  painting,  and  I  to  my 

note-book.  But  can  you  tell  me  why  I  pause, 
almost  put  up  the  pencil,  and  pocket  the  book  f 
I  am  only  a  little  sea  sick.  The  cold  sweat 
starts  upon  the  forehead,  and  I  feel  pale.” 

But  we  must  acknowledge  that  for 
those  to  whom  the  kingdoms  of  ice  pre¬ 
sent  attractions — and  to  us  certainly  they 
are  as  attractive  as  any  of  the  magnificent 
kingdoms  and  majesties  of  nature,  and 
more  attractive  than  any  —  this  volume 
will  be  very  agreeable  reading.  If  we 
were  to  designate  the  book,  we  should 
describe  it  as  fancy  floating  among  the  ice. 
The  book  is  a  kind  of  butterfly  upon  an 
icel)erg.  The  author’s  eye  was  quick  to 
catch  the  floating  colors  of  the  scenery  ; 

•  After  leehergt  vith  a  Painter  ;  a  Summer  Voy¬ 
age  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  By  the  Rev, 
Louis  L.  Noble.  London  ;  Sampson  Low.  1861. 


and  he  has  laid  those  colors  upon  a  scries 
of  very  pretty  pictures.  He  would  per¬ 
haps  have  secured  more  attention  to  his 
paintings  bad  he  been  even  more  sparing 
of  color,  e8|)ecially  of  the  very  bright  co¬ 
lors  of  bis  p.alnte.  Here  is  a  picture  in 
our  author’s  most  effective  manner  of 

“  SUNSET  AMONG  THE  ICEBERGS. 

“The  book  is  open  to  record.  The  sun  on 
the  rugged  hills  of  Labrador,  a  golden  dome  ; 
Belle  Isle,  a  rocky,  blue  mas.s,  with  a  wavy  out¬ 
line,  rising  from  the  purple  main  pricked  with 
icebergs,  some  a  pure  white,  others  flaming  in 
the  resplendent  sunset  like  red-hot  metal.  W e 
are  sailing  quietly  as  an  eagle  on  the  still  air. 
Our  EnglLsn  friends  are  heard  singing  while 
they  walk  the  deck,  and  look  off  upon  the  lone¬ 
some  land  where  their  home  is  waiting  fur  them. 

“  All  that  we  anticipated  of  the  sunset,  or  the 
after-sunset,  is  now  present  The  ocean  with 
its  waves  of  Tyrian  dye  laced  with  silver,  the 
tinted  bergs,  the  dark-blue  inland  hills  and 
brown  headlands  underlie  a  sky  of  uuutterable 
beauty.  The  west  is  all  one  paradise  of  colors. 
Surely,  nature,  if  she  follows  as  a  mourner  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  fall,  also  returns  jubilant 
and  glorious  to  the  scenes  of  Eden.  Here,  be¬ 
tween  the  white  light  of  day  and  the  dark  of  the 
true  evening,  shade  and  brightness,  like  Jacob 
and  tlie  angel,  now  meet  and  wrestle  for  the 
mastery.  Close  down  along  the  gloomy  purple 
of  the  rugged  earth,  beam  the  brightest  lemon 
hues,  soon  deepening  into  the  richest  orange, 
with  scattered  tints  of  new  straw,  freshly  blown 
lilacs,  young  peas,  pearl  and  blue  intermingled. 
Above  are  the  royal  draperies  of  the  twilight 
skies.  Clouds  in  silken  threads  and  skeins; 
broad  velvet  belts  and  ample  folds  black  as 
night,  but  pierced  and  steeped  and  edged  with 
flaming  gold,  scarlet  and  crimson,  crimson  deep 
as  bl(»d  ;  crimson  fleeces,  crimson  deep  as 
blood ;  plumes  tinged  with  jiink,  and  tipped 
with  fire,  white  fire.  And  all  this  glory  lies 
sleeping  on  the  shore,  only  on  the  near  shore  of 
the  great  ethereal  ocean,  in  the  depths  of  which 
are  melted  and  poured  out  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
emerald,  pearl  and  gold,  with  the  living  moist 
blue  of  human  eyes.  The  painter  gazes  with 
speechless,  loving  wonder,  and  I  whisper  to  my¬ 
self  ;  This  is  the  pathway  home  to  an  immor¬ 
tality  of  bliss  and  beauty.  Of  all  the  days  in 
the  year,  this  m.ay  l»e  the  birthday  of  the  King- 
of-day,  and  this  effulgence  an  imperial  progress 
I  through  the  grand  gate  of  the  west  How  the 
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Boul  follows  on  in  quiet  joy,  dreaming  of  lovely 
ones,  waiting  at  home,  and  lovely  ones  departed, 
waiting  with  Christ  1  Here  come  those  won¬ 
drous  lines  of  Goethe,  noarching  into  the  mem¬ 
ory  with  glowing  pomp : 

.  .  .  .  “  ‘  The  setting  sun  1  He  bends  and  sinks 
— the  day  is  overlived.  Yonder  he  hurries  off, 
and  quickens  other  life.  Oh  1  that  I  have  no 
wing  to  lift  me  from  the  ground,  to  struggle  after, 
forever  after  him!  I  should  see,  in  everlasting 
evening  beams,  the  stilly  world  at  my  feet  — 
every  hight  on  fire,  every  vale  in  repose,  the 
silver  brook  flowing  into  golden  streams.  The 
rugged  mountain  with  ail  its  dark  defiles,  would 
not  then  break  my  god  like  course.  Already 
the  se.*!,  with  its  heated  Iwiys,  opens  on  my 
enrapiured  sight  Yet  the  god  seems  at  last 
to  sink  away.  But  a  new  impulse  wakes.  I 
hurry  on  to  drink  his  everlasting  light,  the 
day  before  me  and  the  night  behinef— the  heav¬ 
ens  above  and  under  me  the  waves.  A  glorious 
dream  !  as  it  is  passing  he  is  gone.* 

“  Here  come  the  li^t  touches  of  the  living 
coloring,  tinging  the  purple  waves  around  the 
vessel.  Under  the  lcef>crgs  hang  their  pale  and 
spectral  images,  piercing  the  depths  with  their 
mimic  spires,  and  giving  them  a  lustrous,  aerial 
np{)earance.  The  wind  is  lulling,  and  we  rise 
and  fall  gracefully  on  the  rolling  plain.  ‘  The 
day  is  fading  into  the  later  twilight,  and  the 
t>%'ilight  into  the  solemn  darkness,’  No,  not 
into  darkness ;  for  in  these  months,  the  faint 
flame  flickering  all  night  ab-ive  the  white  a.shes 
of  day  from  the  west  circling  around  to  the 
north  and  east,  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight 
and  the  northern-light,  all  conspire  to  make  the 
night,  if  not  *  more  beloved  than  day,’  at  least 
very  lovely.  A  gloomy  duskiness  drapes  the 
c.ap(-s,  beneath  the  solitary  clifis  of  which  lies 
half  entombed  a  shatter^  iceberg,  a  ghostly 
wreck,  around  whose  dead,  white  ruins  the  mad 
surf  springs  up  and  flings  abroad  its  ghostly 
arm.s.  Softly  comes  its  sad  moaning  and  blomls 
with  the  plaintive  melodies  of  the  ocean. 
Hark  I  a  sullen  roar  booms  across  the  dusky  4 
sea  —  nature’s  burial-service  and  the  funeral 
guns.  A  tower  of  the  old  iceberg  of  the  cape 
has  tumbled  into  the  billows.  We  gather  pres¬ 
ently  into  the  cabin  for  prayer,  and  so  the  first 
scene  closes  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,” 

To  those  who  enjoy  such  w’liting — and 
surely  it  has  its  power  to  convey  enjoy¬ 
ment — we  may  say  the  above  extract  is  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  the  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  \oluine. 
Sometimes  our  author  was  playing  at 
“  blindman’s  buff,”  in  the  fog.  His  voy¬ 
age  flitting  from  frowning  cliff  to  cliff, 
“  where  the  surf  thunders  and  leviathan 
spends  his  holiday  among  the  capelin,” 
had  its  weariness  as  well  as  its  joyous¬ 
ness,  its  pains  ns  well  as  its  pleasures ; 
but  he  felt  fully  the  fascination  of  those 
northern  seas,  with  their  ices  and  horrid 


shores.  lie  says  he  can  well  Ufiderstand 
the  readiness  of  Arctic  voyagers  to  return 
to  Polar  scenes ;  and  so  can  we,  for  there 
is  a  wondrous  glory  in  the 

“  Light  on  the  dreary  isles 

Of  ice-bound  Labrabor, 

Where  the  frost-king  breathes  on  the  slippery 
sails. 

And  the  mariner  wakes  no  more.” 

We  know  of  no  volume  so  abounding 
with  the  fancies  of  a  poetical  sensibility 
upon  the  ice.  Onr  author  sometimes 
found  himself  in  a  perfect  archipelago  of 
icebergs  —  a  little  Switzerland,  with  her 
vales  and  gorges  filled  with  the  purple  sea. 
Some  of  the  icebergs  rising  from  the  sea 
had  in  every  curve,  swell,  and  depression, 
the  finish  of  the  most  exquisite  sculpture, 
all  dripping  with  silvery  w’ater,  a.s  if  new¬ 
ly  risen  from  the  deep,  in  the  pure  white 
mass  a  suspicion  of  green.  Every  black 
wave  as  it  advances  changes  into  the 
loveliest  green  as  it  rolls  up  to  the  silvery 
bright  ice,  all  the  deep  sea  beyond  it  a 
luminous  pea -green.  In  other 'places, 
“  the  eye  strives  to  follow  the  ice  into  its 
awful  depths,  and  is  startled  and  delight¬ 
ed  to  find  that  the  mighty  crystal  hangs 
suspended  in  a  vast  transparency,  or  floats 
on  an  abyss  of  liquid  emerald.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  harvest  all  the  beauty  of  such 
scenes.  Objects  “  on  the  shatlow  side 
soft  and  delicate  as  s.atin,  and  changeable 
as  the  costliest  silk  ;  the  white,  the  dove- 
color,  and  the  green,  playing  into  each 
other  w'ith  the  subtlety  and  fieetness  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis.”  Then  there  were  the 
jewels  of  the  icebergs,  that  wonderful 
beauty,  when  sparkles  of  light  seemed  to 
come  from  its  blue,  transparent  depths. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  all  that  amidst  the 
swiftly-chasing  colors,  the  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple,  the  peach-bloom  and  the  pink — the 
complexion  of  the  roses  of  Damaeus — in¬ 
vesting  with  their  marvelous  drapery  dis¬ 
tant  phantom  forms  yet  clearly  defined 
in  the  transparent  air — wondrous  broken 
woik.s  of  the  Divine  fingers,  Mr.  Noble’s 
imagination  became  subject  to  all  the 
marvelous  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  the  great  procession  of  those  “  who 
had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb in  the 
presence  of  those  pavements  of  amethyst, 

the  face  of  the  great  deep,”  blitzing  be¬ 
neath  the  last  sunlight — and  the  steepled 
icebergs,  in  the  meVropolis  of  ice,  pearly 
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white  or  red  as  roses — cities,  tented  fields, 
and  fleets  dwindled  into  toys — and  amidst 
reefs  and  inlets,  bays  and  capes,  and  waves 
breaking  into  snowy  foam — twilight  shad¬ 
ows  streaming  out  upon  the  sea  from  be¬ 
hind  the  headlands,  and  the  lights  of  sun¬ 
set  glancing  through  the  gorges  and  val¬ 
leys  of  the  shore  —  all  combined  to 
weave  a  fringe  of  glory  both  for  land  and 
ocean.  Our  enraptured  enthusiast  ex¬ 
claimed  aloud  but  low :  “  The  city  of  God  ! 
The  sea  of  glass !  The  plains  of  heaven  ! 
As  I  gaze  back  upon  those  cliffs,  confront¬ 
ed  by  those  wonderful  icebergs,  the  glo¬ 
rious  architecture  of  the  polar  night,  I 
think  of  the  Apostle’s  vision  of  permanent 
and  shining  walls,  ‘the  heavenly  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  city  wliich  h.atli  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.’” 

The  author’s  ear  was  as  quick  to  catch 
the  wonderful  sounds  as  his  eye  was  quick 
to  catch  the  sights  of  those  scenes,  voices, 
and  melodies,  the  deep,  mournful  murmur¬ 
ing  of  the  surf  in  its  caverns,  half  thun¬ 
der  and  half  the  music  of  some  mighty 
organ  ;  now  and  then  the  gloomy  silence 
of  a  minute  broken  by  the  crash  of  a  bil¬ 
low  far  within,  when  the  reverberations 
were  like  the  slamming  of  great  doors, 
“  I  am  thrilled  with  emotions,  kindred  to 
those  of  a  discoverer,  and  remember  and 
repeat  the  rhyme  of  the  ancient  mariner : 

‘  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.’  ” 

Silent  sea !  This  is  any  thing  but  that. 
The  surf,  which  leaps  up  with  the  light 
ness  and  rapidity  of  flames,  for  many  and 
many  a  white  mile,  roars  among  the 
sharp,  bleak  crags  of  the  islands  like 
mighty  cataracts.  Very  grand,  too,  is 
the  fall  of  the  upper  crags,  the  rough, 
rumbling  crash  of  descending  ice,  the  dull 
roar  of  the  final  plunge  into  the  ocean. 
“  After  this  awful  burial  of  its  dead,  with 
such  grand  honors,  a  splendid  regiment  of 
waves  retreats  from  the  mournful  scene, 
in  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  rivaling  the 
finest  surf  that  rolls  in  on  the  sand.  It  is 
the  very  flower  of  the  ocean  cavalry.” 
Mr.  Noble  tells  us  the  story  of  dissolving 
icebergs.  He  says : 

“  I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  bergs  are  perishing.  They  are  di.<<8olTing 
at  every  point  and  pore,  both  in  the  air  and  in 
the  sea.  One  sheet  of  water,  although  no 
ttiicker  than  a  linen  sheet,  covers  the  entire  alp. 
It  trickles  from  every  hight,  yonder  glimmering 
like  a  distant  window  in,  the  sunset,  here  cutting 


into  the  glassy  surface  and  working  out  a  kind 
of  jewelry,  which  sparkles  with  points  of  emer¬ 
ald  and  ruby.  It  rains  from  eaves  and  gables, 
cornices  and  balconies,  and  spouts  from  gutters. 
All  around,  there  is  the  pattering  of  a  shower  on 
the  sea,  and  the  sharp,  metallic  ringing  of  great 
drops,  similar  to  what  is  heard  around  a  (Hind 
in  the  still  woods,  when  the  dew-drops  fall  from 
the  overhanging  boughs.  Below,  the  currents 
now  penetrated  with  the  summer  warmth,  arc 
washing  it  away.  Around  the  surface-line,  the 
ever-busy  waves  are  polishing  the  newly-broken 
corners,  and  cutting  under,  and  mining  their 
way  in,  with  deceitful  rapidity.  Unceasingly 
they  bore  and  drill,  without  holiday  or  Sabbath, 
or  rest  at  night,  as  the  perpetual  thunders  of 
their  blasting  testify.  Thus  their  ruin  is  hourly 
hastening  to  a  consummation,  and  the  danger 
of  approaching  tliem  made  more  and  more  im¬ 
minent” 

The  few  touches  of  human  life  add  to 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Noble’s  book.  Very 
little  human  life,  indeed,  is  there,  but  is 
not  tbe  interest  of  humanity  often  in  pro 
|)ortion  to  its  rarity  ?  Then  it  is  more  po,s- 
sible  to  feel  how  solemn  and  terrible  it  is, 
even  more  than  in  those  crowded  scenes, 
when,  if  possible,  it  is  yet  more  solemn 
and  terrible.  A  few  fishermen’s  rude  cot¬ 
tages  only,  the  small  gatherings  at  the 
church,  when  we  are  brought  into  com¬ 
pany  with  these  scenes,  even  increase  the 
majesty  and  grandeur  of  those  solemnities 
of  nature.  Here  our  traveler  is  in  the 
church  at  Cat  Harbor  : 

”  Our  path,  as  usual  in  these  coast  hamlets, 
went  in  zigzag,  serpentine  ways,  among  ever¬ 
green  fishing  Ixtwers,  and  many-legged  flakes 
and  huts,  and  ofldly-fenced  potato-patches.  In 
the  marshy  field  around  the  church,  we  had 
some  time  to  amuse  ourselves  with  gathering 
slender  bulrmshes  tipped  with  plumes  of  whitish 
down.  They  were  sprinkled  all  abroad  like 
snow-flakes  over  the  dusky  green  ground,  and 
we  ran  about  with  the  eagerness  of  boys,  select¬ 
ing  the  prettiest  as  specimens  for  home. 

‘‘  Twilight  was  already  close  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness.  We  turned  from  the  chase  of  our  thistle¬ 
down  toys,  and  gazed  upon  the  solemn  magnifi¬ 
cence  around  us  —the  dark  and  lonesome  land 
— the  bay,  reflecting  the  colored  heavens — the 
warm  orange  fading  out  into  the  cool  pearl,  and 
the  pearl  finally  lost  in  the  broad  blue  above. 

‘‘It  was  fully  candle-light  when  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  about  forty,  a.ssembled,  and  the  service  be¬ 
gan.  The  missionary  preached  extempore  a 
practical  sermon  adapted  to  his  hearers,  and  we 
gang,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  the  One  Hun¬ 
dredth  Psalm,  making  the  dimly-lighted  sanctu¬ 
ary  ring  again.  After  church,  our  party  were 
invited  to  warm  at  one  of  the  houses,  which  we 
did  most  effectually  before  a  broad  and  roaring 
fire.” 
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And  we  feel  that  the  following  walk  in 
the  churchyard  at  Labrador  is  also  not 
without  aflfecting  suggestions : 

“  A  better  resting-place,  when  one  lies  down 
weary  fwin  the  tasks  and  troubles  of  the  present 
life,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Its  ]>erpetual 
solitude,  never  pro&ned  by  the  noisy  feet  of  the 
busy  world,  draped  alternately  with  snowy 
fleeces  and  blooming  verdure,  is  always  made 
musical  by  the  solemn  murmurs  of  the  ocean. 
I  found  by  the  inscriptions,  that  England  was 
the  native  country  of  most  of  tho.se  whose  bones 
repose  below,  and  whose  names  are  gathering 
moss  and  lichens,  while  the  sea,  close  by,  sings 
their  mournful  requiem. 

“  From  this  lone  hamlet  of  the  dead,  we 
picke<l  our  way  among  broken  rocks  out  to  the 
sea-shore,  all  w’hite  with  the  sounding  surf,  and 
gazed  with  silent  plea.surc  on  the  blue  Atlantic, 
the  dark  headlands,  and  the  icebergs  glittering 
in  the  sun.set  Glittering  in  the  sunset !  They 
glowed  with  golden  tire — pointed,  motionless, 
and  solid  flames. 

“  A  favorite  w’alk  of  Hutchinson’s,  during 
the  wintry  tempests,  is  along  the  hight  over¬ 
looking  this  mighty  slope  or  glacis.  His  quiet 
description  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
was  truly  thrilling.  In  the  course  of  our  walk, 
we  came  upon  the  verge  of  a  fls.sure,  which 
lookc<l  like  an  original  intention  to  split  the 
island  through  its  center.  Banks  of  snow  still 
lay  in  the  nooks  and  closets  of  its  gloomy 
chambers,  through  which,  every  now  and  then, 
boomed  the  low  thunder  of  the  plunging  surf.” 

Ple.asant  as  the  book  is,  and  no  doubt 
full  of  real,  though  never  very  quiet  en¬ 
thusiasm,  it  i.s  not  free  from  some  traces 
of  aftectation  and  liigh-flving  language. 
Our  author  found  himselt  bewitched  by 
some  charmitig  Welsh  lassie,  whereupon 
he  breaks  out:  “There  is  a  power  in 
beatJty.  Why  has  not  n.ature  given  it  to 
us  all  ?  You  shall  answer  me  that  in  hea¬ 
ven.  There  is,  indeed,  a  power  in  beauty. 
It  goes  forth  from  this  young  woman  on 
all  sides,  like  rays  from  some  central 
li^ht.”  His  description  of  the  steam-en¬ 
gine  is  after  the  same  manner  : 

“  They  are  letting  off  the  steam.  It  is  flowing 
up  from  the  great  fountains,  a  deep  and  solemn 
voice,  a  grand  ventriloquism,  that  muffles  in  its 
breadth  and  fullness  all  the  smaller  sounds,  as 
the  mighty  roar  dampens  the  noisy  dashings  of 
the  cataract  What  a  sublime  translation  of 
human  skill  and  genius  is  an  engine,  this  stu¬ 
pendous  creature  of  idea  I  How  splendid  are  its 
polished  limbs !  What  power  in  all  those  easy 
motional  What  execution  in  those  still  and 
oily  maneuvers!” 

Sometimes  wo  feel  alarmed  for  him  ;  he 
is  in  spa.sms.  Thus  the  following  state  of 


[  ecstasy  over  a  falling  iceberg  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  our  author  to  trust 
himself  amidst  such  scenes : 

“  The  painter’s  work  is  over.  And  now  for 
harbor — all  sails  spread — a  downy  pressure  on 
them,  and  the  twilight  ocean.  Indomitable 
pencil  I  If  the  man  is  not  at  it  again  t  A  last 
flying  sketch  in  lead.  Let  us  take  one  more 
look  at  the  berg — a  farewell  look.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  creation  —  superlatively  beautiful.  It  is 
more — sublime  and  beautiful — fold  upon  fold — 
spotless  ermine — caught  up  from  the  billows, 
and  suspended  by  the  Angers  of  Omnipotence. 

“The  Merciful  One!  It  is  faUingl  Cliffs 
and  pinnacles  bursting  —  crashing  —  tumbling 
with  redoubling  thunders.  Pillars  and  sheaves 
of  foam  leap  aloft.  Wave  chases  wave,  career¬ 
ing  wild  and  high.  Columns  and  splintered 
fragments  spring  from  the  deep  convulsively, 
toppling  and  plunging.  A  multitude  of  small 
icebergs  spot  the  dusky  waters.  One  slender 
obelisk  slowly  rocking  to  and  fro,  stands  a 
monument  among  the  scattered  ruins.” 

The  author  himself  feels  that  his  des¬ 
criptions  sometimes  become  monotonous, 
for  the  book  is  mostly  descriptive  of  ice¬ 
fields  and  scenes.  lie  suggests  to  us  the 
striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  :  “  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  in  8e.a-voyage8,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and 
sea,  men  should  make  diaries  ;  but  in  land 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed, 
for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if 
chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered  than 
observation.”  The  author,  however,  oc¬ 
cupies  his  mind  mostly  with  that  which 
the  eye  sees.  “  I  am  quite  tired,”  he 
says,  “  of  the  words  emerald,  pea-green, 
pearl,  sea-shells,  crystal,  porcelain,  and 
sapphire,  ivory,  marble,  and  alabaster, 
snowy  and  rosy,  Alps,  cathedrals,  towers, 
pinnacles,  domes,  and  spires ;  I  could  fling 
them  all,  at  this  moment,  upon  a  large  de¬ 
scriptive  fire,  and  the  blaze  would  not  be 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  light  the  mere  read¬ 
er  to  the  scene;  I  will  give  it  up.”  But 
our  friend  never  does  give  it  up ;  he  uses 
his  word-colors  very  well,  but  still  a  sense 
of  monotony  and  sameness  does  creep 
over  his  page.  The  story  is  spun  out, 
and  there  is  doubtless  a  straining  after  ef¬ 
fect  in  much  of  the  language,  as  when  the 
writer  tells  ns  that  “  the  surf  springs  up 
like  an  angel  from  the  tomb,  and  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  strikes  it  with  its  silvery 
wings,  lla!  you  start.  But  do  not  be 
frightened  1”  Upon  which  kind  entrea¬ 
ty  we  feel  as  grateful  as  an  hysterical  lady 
might  feel  for  a  proffered  smelling-bottle 
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or  vinaigrette.  Certainly  it  g.ave  us  a  great '  tracts  that  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  ice.  We 
shock  to  see  that  angel  spring  up  there,  j  must  not  forget  to  commend  the  striking 
but  we  are  better,  thank  you.  But  we  engravings  of  the  icebergs,  most  efl'ective 
thank  Mr.  Noble  for  a  very  graphic  book,  on  the  tinted  paper  ;  indeed,  the  volume 
Our  readers  will  perceive  from  our  ex-  is  quite  an  icelandic  album. 
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The  main  phenomenon  of  English  his¬ 
tory  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  is,  beyond  all  question,  that 
change  in  the  feith  and  the  ecclesi.a8ti- 
cal  polity  of  the  nation  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Reformation.  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  momentous  event  is  a 
number  of  incidents  of  various  character, 
some  deeply  pathetic,  some  fearfully  trag¬ 
ic,  which,  viewed  in  the  lights  of  conflict¬ 
ing  opinions,  have  been  for  centuries  the 
subject  of  controversy.  And,  as  part  of 
the  drama  in  course  of  progress,  four 
great  facts  in  our  history  should  be  no¬ 
ticed — the  change  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  England,  the  extension  of  her  govern¬ 
mental  system,  with  the  steady  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  revolution 
in  our  social  life  which  marked  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Within  seven  ye.ars  from  the  first  breach 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Clement  VII., 
we  see  the  Church  of  Becket  and  Lang- 
ton  cot  off  completely  from  her  relations 
with  Rome,  deprived  forever  of  her  most 
valuable  possessions,  denuded  of  many  of 
her  rights  and  privileges,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  prestige  of  centuries,  yet,  under  a 
system  of  stern  Erastianism,  endeavoring 
to  enforce  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  to 
crush  out  the  growing  Protestantism 
which  is  bursting  up  on  the  soil  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  monarch  of  singular  force  of 
character,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  nation,  is  enabled,  during  the 
course  of  his  reign,  to  sustain  this  strange 
ecclesiastical  polity  ;  and,  as  spiritual  and 
temporal  head  of  the  Church,  to  keep 
open  the  schism  with  Rome,  and  to  exor- 
*  Concluded  from  last  rolutne. 
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cise  the  Papal  supremacy,  yet  also  to 
check  in  a  great  degree  the  religious 
change  fermenting  in  the  people.  Im¬ 
mense  as  had  been  the  external  revolution 
in  the  English  Church  at  the  death  of 
Henry  Vltl.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  established  faith  had  been  alter¬ 
ed  in  one  material  respect,  except  that 
the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  had  been 
given  conditionally  to  the  nation.  But 
Anglo-Catholicism,  shorn  of  the  divinity 
which  had  fenced  it  round  for  many  gen¬ 
erations,  proved  ineffectual  to  satisfy  the 
people ;  and  in  the  next  reign  we  see  a 
compromise  effected  between  the  Protest¬ 
ant  iloctrines  and  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm,  which  issued  virtually  in  the 
present  Church  of  England.  This  work, 
which  is  due  to  Cranmer  in  the  main,  is 
notable  for  the  moderateness  of  its  design, 
and  the  gentle  means  by  which  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  met  the  religious  w'ants 
of  the  nation.  But  it  had  to  encounter, 
while  still  immature,  a  violent  gust  of 
popular  odium,  arising  from  a  political 
change,  with  which  it  was  unhappily  iden¬ 
tified  ;  and  it  fell  for  a  time,  dragging 
with  it  its  meek,  venerable,  and  high-mind¬ 
ed  author.  A  number  of  cause's  difficult  to 
fathom  restored  for  a  moment  Romanism 
in  England,  as  the  apparent  national  re¬ 
ligion  at  least;  but  the  change  failed  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  ancient  tempor¬ 
al  and  political  sfdendor  ;  and  it  w.as  soon 
arrested  by  the  indignation  occa.sioned  by 
the  government  of  Mary,  and  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  her  jiersecution.  At  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Elizabeth  the  system  of  Cran¬ 
mer  was  restored  in  all  its  important 
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points ;  a  tempered  Protestantism  with  a 
Catholic  polity  became  the  Established 
Church  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  soon  was 
clear  that  the  schism  with  Rome  was  a 
fact  beyond  the  chance  of  revocation. 
The  monarch  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  had  enormous  power  in 
consequence,  inclined  to  many  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  tenets,  though  cordially  hating  the 
Papal  pretensions ;  she  w'as  besides  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Tudor  spirit,  which  aimed 
especially  at  domination  for  the  crown, 
and  unity  in  law  and  faith  for  the  people  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  reign  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth  was  not  favorable  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  extreme  Protestants  within  the 
Church  of  England.  Her  death  left  that 
Church  dominant,  and  probably  in  one 
sense  national ;  but,  though  no  longer  en- 
♦langered  from  Rome,  it  had  become  an 
object  of  dislike  to  a  puw’erful  party  of 
e.arnest  Protestants  with  whom  it  should 
have  been  n.aturally  identified. 

The  passing  events  connected  with  the 
Reformation  deserve  also  attentive  notice. 
We  see  the  drama  of  the  religious  change 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  acts  of  wrong  which 
no  impartial  observer  can  justify  ;  yet  we 
see  it,  too,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and 
c^arrying  with  it  the  good  will  of  the  n.a- 
tion.  If  w’e  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Aragon — condemn  the  uxoricide 
cruelties  of  Henry — denounce  the  divor¬ 
ces  of  the  two  Queens — regret  the  many 
tyrannical  acts  —  attainders,  penal  laws, 
and  confiscMtions,  which  stain  the  first 
Reformation  Parli.ament — and  ask  jealous¬ 
ly  for  full  reasons  for  so  many  injuries 
done  to  the  Constitution,  we  should  like¬ 
wise  remember,  and  weigh  carefully  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  government  w.as 
placed  and  the  many  foes  it  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  we  should  not  forget  that, 
upon  the  whole,  that  government  had 
the  support  of  the  nation.  In  following 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  should  dis 
entangie  the  religious  revolution  from  the 
.stwial  disorder  with  which  it  was  accom- 
j)anied,  and  take  care  not  to  charge  the 
effects  of  the  latter,  as  natural  consequen 
CCS  flowing  from  the  former ;  and  we 
should  especially  note  the  incidents  which 
marked  the  establishment  of  Anglican 
Protestanisnj.  The  great  |>oints  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  are  the  causes  of  the  Rom- 
•anist  reaction,  and  the  real  extent  of  th.at 
admitted  fact ;  to  w  hich  we  should  add, 
perhaps  the  character  of  the  Romanist 


persecution  at  the  time,  and  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actors  in  it.  In  the  next  reign  the 
drama  is  more  complex,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  curious  problems  require  close  and 
accurate  scrutiny.  What  w.as  the  real 
njiture  of  the  relations  of  the  Queen  with 
Mary  Stuart,  with  France,  and  with  Spain, 
and  can  her  conduct  be  generally  justi¬ 
fied  ?  Can  excuses  be  made  for  her  pen¬ 
al  laws  against  the  Catholics  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  her  reign,  and  for  the  dislike  she 
evidently  betrayed  for  the  more  Protest¬ 
ant  section  of  her  subjects  ?  Are  the 
sanguinary  edicts  .against  the  Papal  party 
which  m.arked  the  l.atcr  years  of  this  peri¬ 
od  to  bo  fairly  attributed  to  the  necessity 
of  a  lime  when  England  was  in  mortal 
peril ;  and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
High  Commission,  with  its  domineering 
and  tyrannical  influence  ? 

It  is  also  necessary,  in  viewing  this 
period,  to  bear  in  mind  the  secular  chang¬ 
es  which  were  p.a.s8ing  over  the  life  of 
England.  She  loses  finally  her  hold  of 
France,  and  with  it  the  rivalry  of  centur¬ 
ies  ;  and  she  finds  herself  confronted  for 
years  w’ith  the  gi.ant  strength  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  monarchy.  This  change  tends  to  re¬ 
duce  her  armies,  and  to  give  impulse  to 
her  naval  greatness ;  and  after  the  ruin 
of  the  Great  Armadii,  she  is  really  the 
sovereign  of  the  ocean.  She  assimilates 
Wales  completely  to  her  laws,  breaking 
down  the  ancient  Celtic  institutions  which 
were  still  in  force  in  the  land  of  the  Brit¬ 
ons;  she  retliices  Ireland  slow'ly  and  pain¬ 
fully  to  something  like  a  colonial  depend¬ 
ence  ;  and  after  a  series  of  w’ars  and  in¬ 
trigues,  she  l)ecome8*finailv  united  with 
Scotland.  Concurrently  with  this  we  see 
feudalism  disappear  finally  from  the  soil 
of  England  ;  the  whole  fabric  of  its  iron 
system  becomes  a  forgotten  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  fierce 
seigneurie  who  circled  the  thrones  of  the 
l.ater  PLantagenets  are  the  silken  cour¬ 
tiers  of  James  and  Elizabeth.  With  this 
change  above  comes  a  change  from  below, 
which,  having  commencecl  for  several 
years  before  the  acce.ssion  of  Henry  VIH., 
may  be  said  to  have  been  nearly  develop¬ 
ed  before  the  rule  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
The  House  of  Commons,  gnadiially  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  powers  which  heretofore  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Peers,  becomes  ascendant 
in  the  Constitution  ;  and,  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  crown,  which  had  equally 
overreached  on  the  other  side,  begins  the 
momentous  struggle  with  the  monarchy 
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which  ended  only  at  the  Revolution. 
And  parallel  with  the  political  change,  we 
see  a  momentous  social  change,  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  an  ancient  system,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  completely  new  one. 
The  face  of  the  land  is  no  longer  covered 
with  cottier  agriculture  and  lioldings  ;  the 
race  of  military  retainers  and  peasants  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and 
commerce  absorbs  the  energies  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  for¬ 
merly.  This  change  is  the  cause  of  much 
social  disorder  throughout  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  at  length  it  is 
carried  through  successfully ;  and  a  new 
method  of  husbandry  and  culture,  and  a 
new  distribution  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  ultimate  consequence  to  the 
empire.  At  the  same  time  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade  disappears  to  a  considerable  ' 
extent,  and  approaches  more  nearly  our  | 
modern  system  ;  and  social  life,  in  all  its 
relations,  conforms  more  closely  to  its  I 
type  at  present.  If,  at  the  death  of  the  j 
great  Queen,  the  problem  of  the  manage- ! 
ment  of  the  masses  of  the  unemployed 
agricultural  population  was  not  complete¬ 
ly  solved  for  the  statesmen,  it  was  also 
the  age  when  English  commerce  was  set  i 
comparatively  free  from  fetters;  when  ! 
English  energies  found  their  vent  in  glo- ! 
rious  enterprises  on  many  seas,  when  the  | 
wealth  of  the  empire  was  growing  rapid- 1 
ly,  and  when  its  intellect  had  gained  tri¬ 
umphs  unequaled  at  any  other  period.  Al- 1 
though  it  bad  been  perplexing  for  a  time, ' 
and  had  even  caused  considerable  hard- 1 
ship,  this  change  in  the  social  life  of  Eng- 1 
land  already  promised  a  great  future. 

Dr.  Vaughan’s  treatment  of  this  memo- ! 
rable  period  deserves  very  high  praise  on 
the  whole,  and  will  well  repay  the  student’s  ' 
attention.  If  it  wants  any  thing,  it  is  a 
fuller  illustration  of  the  change  from  me¬ 
dieval  to  modern  times  ;  and  perhaps  a 
little  larger  space  might  have  been  given 
to  the  grand  literature  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  But  it  is  eminently  judicious, 
truthful,  and  accurate.  It  brings  out  the 
scenes  it  reviews  in  a  very  vivid  yet  so¬ 
ber  light ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more 
valuable  than  any  other  part  of  these  vol¬ 
umes.  In  reference  to  the  religious  move¬ 
ments  between  1510  and  1600,  its  account 
of  the  rise  of  English  Protestantism,  of 
the  true  character  of  Henry’s  Reforma¬ 
tion,  of  the  real  changes  effected  by  Cran- 
mer,  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Roman¬ 
ist  reaction,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 


Puritans  to  the  Establishment,  deserves 
study,  and  will  amply  repay  it.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  actual  facts  of  the  time,  we  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  its  view  of  Wol- 
sey  considered  as  an  Phiropean  states¬ 
man  ;  but  we  can  highly  commend  its 
narrative  of  the  events  coincident  with 
the  Reformation  Parliament,  of  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  and  of  the 
troubles  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  ;  and 
the  portraits  of  Henry  and  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon  of  Pole,  Cranmer,  and  per¬ 
haps  Cromwell,  are  very  graphic,  and  full 
of  interest.  As  regards  the  change  in 
our  polity  and  laws,  it  might  have  brought 
more  prominently  out  the  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  governmental  system  ;  but, 
in  all  other  important  matters  —  the 
ruin  of  feudalism,  and  its  influence  on 
the  Constitution  ;  the  advance  of  the 
Oown  in  power  and  authority  ;  the  par¬ 
allel  and  steady  progress  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  the  character  of  the  Tudor  regime^ 
severe  to  individuals,  yet  generally  pop¬ 
ular  ;  and  the  true  nature  of  the  state 
trials  at  the  time — it  leaves  scarcely  any 
thing  to  be  desired.  And  its  pictures  of 
Tudor  social  life,  in  its  stern  as  well  as  in 
its  better  aspects  —  of  the  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  fall  of  feudalism  —  and 
of  the  new  modes  of  husbandry  and 
trade,  and  of  the  new  relations  m  the 
orders  in  the  stale  which  followed  the 
change  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  very 
original,  and  full  of  learning.  Following 
out  our  distribution  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  briefly  indicate  the  particular  points 
which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  marked  out  most 
successfully. 

I.  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
traced  more  clearly,  we  think,  than  any 
other  writer,  the  connection  of  Englisli 
Protestantism  with  the  ideas  which  the 
fifteenth  century  had  never  obliterated, 
and  with  the  Reformation  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  has  proved  that,  long  before 
1527,  a  strong,  though  unorganized,  Prot¬ 
estant  party  existed  in  different  parts  of 
England  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  bishops,  it  was  growing 
steadily  under  the  influences  of  German 
sympathy  and  reviving  learning.  He 
agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Froude 
that  this  Protestantism  was  rather  a  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  and  to  make  the  Scriptures 
the  rule  of  life,  than  a  systematic  and  for¬ 
mal  religion  ;  and  here  is  his  summary 
of  it : 
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“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  before  the 
mcetin;;  of  the  memorable  Parliament' of  1629, 
a  very  large  portion,  and  certainly  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  portion  of  the  people  oi  England,  es¬ 
pecially  in  towns,  were  full  of  Protestant  sen¬ 
timent  But  it  was  for  the  most  part  an  un¬ 
conscious  Protestantism,  such  as  not  a  few 
possessing  it  were  by  no  means  prepared  to 
avow  under  that  name.  It  is  thus,  however, 
that  all  great  revolutions  are  brought  about 
.Men  learn  by  degrees  to  do  what  they  would 
never  have  dared  to  do  at  once.  As  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  future  open  upon  upon  them,  some 
are  seen  to  draw  back  in  dismay.  But  others 
feel  that  what  they  are  called  to  do  to  day,  is  as 
clearly  their  duty  as  the  thing  they  did  yester¬ 
day,  and  they  go  forward.” 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  also  shown  very  clear¬ 
ly,  wliat  Mr.  Froude  would  hai’e  us  for¬ 
get,  that  no  reform  in  religion  whatever, 
except  the  partial  concession  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
to  be  read  by  the  people  in  the  “vulgar 
tongue,”  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Henry.  But  he  h.as  fully  no¬ 
ticed  the  vast  effects  of  this  change  on  the 
young  generation  of  the  time ;  and  he  has 
the  manly  courage  to  admit  the  accidental 
results  of  it.  They  were  such  as  always 
have  been  associated  with  every  great 
aw.akening  of  hum.anity;  and  w'e  should  as 
justly  charge  them  with  evil,  as  we  sliould 
condemn  the  awkward  motions  of  a  palsied 
member  renewed  to  life,  or  of  a  blind  man 
suddenly  restored  to  light. 

“So  many  years  of  access  to  the  English 
Bible,  sent  by  tens  of  thousands  through  the 
land  ;  such  a  free  use  of  English  prayers,  full 
of  Scriptural  ideas,  breathing  so  much  Scrip¬ 
tural  feeling,  and  provided  by  command  of  the 
king ;  and  such  a  profuse  distribution  of  books, 
licensed  and  unlicensed,  on  religious  subjects — 
all  had  tended  to  set  the  mind  and  utterance  of 
the  nation  at  liberty,  so  that  every  man  had  his 
share  to  bring  to  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  moder¬ 
ation  or  excess  of  the  common  strife.  To  such 
a  degree  had  the  polemical  spirit  taken  hold  of 
the  people,  that  the  unseemly  brawls,  said  to  be 
taking  place  in  churches,  in  public  places,  and 
even  in  ale-houses,  about  the  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  texts,  lod  the  king  and  the  Parliament  to 
forbid  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English 
except  by  persons  known  to  be  of  some  educa¬ 
tion.  But  the  floodgates  had  been  taken  away 
— no  hand  could  replace  them.  The  mind  of  a 
nation  never  changes  as  the  mind  of  the  Eng- 
li-h  nation  was  then  changing,  without  gener¬ 
ating  some  such  excesses.  They  are  among  the 
signs  of  wakefulness  and  life.” 

In  his  eagerness  to  vindicate  Henry 
VIII.  as  advancing  along  the  p.ath  of  tlie 
Reformation  as  quickly  as  prudence  would 


safely  allow — and  as  urged  solely  by  a 
dire  necessity  to  persecute  and  commit 
cruelties  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  gener¬ 
al  anarchy — Mr.  Froude  has  thought  fit 
to  charge  the  Protestantism  established  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  with  many  re¬ 
volutionary  excesses,  with  a  bitter  and 
inquisitorial  spirit,  and  with  a  tendency 
to  produce  misgovemment  and  many  se¬ 
rious  national  mischiefs.  Once  the  moral 
.^Eolus  had  disappeared,  who,  .according 
to  Mr.  Fronde’s  description,  had  controll¬ 
ed  with  a  stern  yet  saving  hand  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  innumerable  disorders,  those 
elements  burst  out  into  ruinous  conflict ; 
and  the  Reformation  initiated  by  Cran- 
mer  was  the  source  of  several  perilous  in¬ 
novations,  was  defaced  by  many  acts  of 
persecution,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of 
popular  discontent,  and  not  a  little  dis¬ 
tress  and  suffering.  Without  addressing 
himself  directly  to  a  mere  review  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  inferences.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
proved,  we  think  conclusively,  that  the 
religious  changes  attribut.able  to  Cranmer 
were  in  accordance  with  the  general  feel¬ 
ing,  and  were  opposed  by  local  mal¬ 
contents  only  ;  that  our  Protestant  Re¬ 
formers  rh.ay  well  be  proud  of  the  com¬ 
parative  mildness  of  their  dealing  with 
opinion  ;  and  that  the  sufferings  and  par¬ 
tial  disorders  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  ex¬ 
isted  at  this  time,  were  in  the  main  a  nat¬ 
ural  residt  of  the  vast  social  and  economic 
revolution  which  marked  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  this  main  cause 
might  also  be  added  the  pressure  upon 
the  poorer  classes  occasioned  by  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  Henry  VHI.,  by  the  dishonest  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  currency  in  his  reign, 
and  by  the  fall  of  gold  and  silver  in  val¬ 
ue,  arising  I'rom  the  discovery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  concurrent  with  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
in  our  opinion  by  no  means  high,  and 
measured  in  the  ancient  and  undebased 
currency.  This  vindic.ation  of  our  Re¬ 
formation  in  religion  from  the  charge  of 
effecting  social  mischief  is  very  ably  and 
clearly  made  out,  but  we  have  no  space  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  it.  But  we  quote 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  summing  up  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Reformation  of  Edward  VI., 
so  far  as  regards  its  treatment  of  opinion  . 

“  It  should  be  recorded  that  Joan  Boclier  wa.s 
the  only  British  subject  who  sufTered  death  on 
religious  grounds  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  Romanist  blood  was  not  shed,  on  any  such 
pretense,  through  those  years.  The  barbarities 
I  of  the  next  reign  were  so  far  without  precedent. 
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When  the  Marian  persecutors  sent  Protestants 
so  freely  to  death  fur  their  religion,  they  did  it 
knowing  full  well  that  English  Protestantism 
bad  not  so  dealt  with  themselves.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  Romanists  w'ere  deprived  of  their  offices, 
and  put  under  restraint,  but  this  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  suffering.  In  no  country  in  which 
the  two  religions  st<^  face  to  face  had  there 
been  such  toleration  and  forbearance  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  its  first  Protestant  sovereign.” 

The  causes  of  the  Romanist  reaction,  in 
the  brief  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  Dr.  Vaugh¬ 
an  very  properly  finds  in  the  strong  roy¬ 
alist  feeling  of  the  nation — which  prefer¬ 
red  the  natural  heir  to  the  crown,  although 
identified  w'ith  Catholicism,  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  dynasty  of  Northumberland — in 
an  impatient  recoil  from  the  Reformation, 
which  accidentally  had  been  as.sociated 
M'ith  much  which  was  distressing  and  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  people — and  in  that  deep 
conservatism  of  England,  which  falls  back 
on  the  ancient  ways  when  in  uncertain¬ 
ty  as  to  its  position.  To  these  probably 
should  be  added  the  persoual  infiucnce  of 
the  Queen,  and  of  the  Spanish  gold  of 
Philip  upon  the  Council  and  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  beyond  all  question 
was  freely'  used  in  obtaining  from  the 
repre.sentatives  of  the  nation  a  nominal 
shallow  reconciliation  with  a  liiith  with 
which  at  heart  they  hud  little  sympathy. 
Dr.  Vaughan  thinks,  and  with  this  we 
agree,  that  the  Parliamentary  acts  of  this 
reign  are  not  at  all  a  legitimate  index  of 
the  real  religious  feelings  of  England ; 
that  they  speak  only  the  sentiments  of 
classes  within  the  reach  of  the  court  influ¬ 
ence,  and  under  peculiar  hopes  and  appre¬ 
hensions  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  remained  all  through,  on  the 
whole,  Protestant,  although  inert  and 
quite  unorganized.  The  following  p:is- 
sage  appears  to  us  to  contain  the  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter : 

“  The  men  who  really  approved  of  these  ex¬ 
treme  proceedings  were  comparatively  a  feeble 
minority,  both  in  Parliament,  and  among  per¬ 
sons  possessed  of  any  measure  of  education 
throu^  the  kingdom.  In  reality,  the  Protest¬ 
ant  party  was  much  stronger  than  the  Pomanist 
party;  but  the  balance  between  them  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nationalists,  and  to  please  the 
Queen,  to  insure  their  church  lands,  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  live  unmolested  and 
at  ease,  this  party  agreed  to  throw  its  weight  in 
the  scale  of  Romanism.” 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Vaugh- 
ou’s  sketch  of  the  state  of  religious  upiu- 


ion  in  England  in  the  glorious  but  trou¬ 
bled  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Ilis  review  of 
the  causes  of  the  divisions  between  the 
Protestant  parties  in  England,  which  etid- 
cd  in  the  establishment  of  Anglicanism 
atid  in  the  growth  of  a  hostile  Puritan¬ 
ism,  is  marked  with  peculiar  candor  and 
discretion.  While  he  justly  condemns 
the  domineering  spirit  of  Elizabeth’s  acts 
as  regards  religion — the  narrow-minded- 
ne.ss  of  many  of  her  prelates,  so  difl’erent 
from  the  wisdom  of  Burleigh  and  Bacon — 
and  the  impolitic  severity  of  her  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system — he  equally  blames  the  stub¬ 
born  pedantry,  and  the  straining  after  in- 
ditterent  points  which,  in  part  at  least, 
discredited  the  Puritans.  The  following 
rem.ark  is  just,  though  a  melancholy  one ; 
andi  t  is  sad  to  think  what  slight  causes 
withdrew  from  the  Church  so  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  : 

“  Concerning  religious  doctrine,  there  was  no 
material  difference  between  the  Puritans  and 
their  opponents.  ....  The  most  desira¬ 
ble  course,  as  regards  the  nation,  would  have 
been,  that  Elizabeth  should  have  left  the  ob- 
noxioas  ceremonies  optional  —  optional  umler 
certain  circumstances  according  to  law — or  that 
she  should  have  con.sented  to  their  entire  re¬ 
moval.  No  danger  could  have  ensued  fnim 
either  policy ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  bitterness 
gender^  in  tiie  earlier  stages  of  the  controver¬ 
sy,  which  prepared  men  to  extend  it  to  graver 
differences,  might  have  been  avoided.” 

II.  As  regards  the  jmssing  events  of 
the  time.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  account  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  appears  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly  judicious.  We  venture  to  think 
that  he  has  underrated  the  genius  and 
wisdom  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  that  ho 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  that  minister 
was  narrow,  insular,  and  uncertain  in  his 
policy.  We  trace  in  Wolsey’s  published 
correspondence  three  main  ideas  which 
justly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among 
English  statesmen  —  a  desire  to  reform 
the  Church  thoroughly,  and  to  bring  it 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
a  clear  perception  of  the  folly  of  perse¬ 
cution  ;  and  a  wish  to  make  England  a 
powerful  umpire  between  the  jmwers  of 
France  and  Austria.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
read  this  evidence  differently ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  entirely  agree  with  his  view  of 
the  reign  and  character  of  Henry.  Un¬ 
like  Dr.  Lingard  and  Hallam,  who,  from 
different  reasons,  make  little  allow'ance 
for  the  great  difticulties  of  Henry’s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  paint  his  despotism  in  the  dark- 
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est  colors,  lie  has  carefully  enumerated 
the  many  perils  whicli  threatened  Eng¬ 
land  between  1529  and  1547,  has  admit¬ 
ted  that  some  violsitlons  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  almost  necessary  under  such 
circumstances,  and  has  clearly  marked 
out  the  true  dislinclion  between  the 
Jegitiinale  severities  of  the  government, 
and  the  cruel  acts  it  occ-asionally  com¬ 
mitted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Fronde,  who  has  represent- 
e<i  Henry  as  a  hero,  and  relieved  his 
conduct  from  all  censure  by  exaggerating 
the  good  he  actually  accomplished,  and 
nttribnling  his  tyranny  to  the  pressure 
of  necessity.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  set  forth 
fully  and  well  those  acts  of  the  King 
which  can  not  be  excused,  and*  the  harsh 
unwisdom  of  much  of  his  policy.  Thus, 
while  he  dissipates  the  silly  notion  that 
Henry  was  generally  the  pup{>et  of 
Wolsey,  and  that  he  was  actuated  sole¬ 
ly  by  lust  in  the  divorce,  he  admits 
the  wrongs  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the 
cruel  and  unmanly  treatment  of  Anne 
lioleyn,  the  disgraceful  intrigue  about 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  the  mixture  of  an¬ 
ger,  impatience,  and  recklessness  which 
characterized  the  Dunstable  proceedings, 
and  the  shameless  marriage  of  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour.  While  he  paints  tairly  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  ami  justly  pronounces 
against  the  monasteries,  he  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  confiscations,  the  cruel 
attainders,  and  the  persecuting  statutes 
which  the  Catholic  party  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of,  and  which,  as  ho  very  justly 
observes,  excited  the  indignation  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  .and  led  to  a  desperate  and  bloody 
reaction.  While  he  carefully  estimates 
the  amount  of  danger  which  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Grace,  the  Geraldine  rebellion, 
the  Exeter  conspiracy,  and  the  menaces 
of  Charles  V.  undoubtedly  threw  in  the 
path  of  Henry,  he  does  not,  therefore, 
justify  the  King  for  putting  Aske  and 
Constable  to  death,  for  butchering  all  the 
Fitzgeralds  in  a  week,  for  slaughtering 
Margaret  Plantagenet  without  a  trial, 
and  for  urging  Parliament  to  enact  laws 
which  thrc.atened  to  bring  a  despotism 
into  England.  Still  less  ^oes  ho  repre¬ 
sent  the  King  as  the  moral  arbiter  of  an 
age  of  revolution  ;  he  p.aints  him  as  we 
feci  that  he  was  —  an  able,  stern,  and  sa¬ 
gacious  statesman,  not  without  a  broad 
sense  of  justice  and  right,  and  very  re- 
li«^ious,  according  to  his  faith  ;  but  fond 
ol  domination,  and  unscrupulous  in  win¬ 


ning  it,  indifferent  to  means  in  pursuing 
ends,  and  specially  careless  of  individu¬ 
al  suffering,  clear-sighted  in  aim,  not  far- 
seeing  in  i>olicy,  and  coarse,  passionate, 
jealous,  and  brutal,  whenever  lie  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  women. 

In  sketching  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary,  Dr.  Vaughan  exculpates 
Somerset’s  government  from  m.any  of 
the  charges  it  has  encountered,  and 
does  justice  to  the  honor  of  the  Protec¬ 
tor.  He  h:w  followed  Mr.  Fromle  in  the 
main  in  his  portraits  of  Mary,  Pole,  and 
Cranmer,  and  in  his  account  of  the  M.a- 
rian  persecution.  We  wish  we  could 
quote  his  description  of  Cranmer,  for  it 
does  the  narrator  high  credit,  .and  we 
feel  convinced  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
In  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Eliz:tbeth,  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  shown  the  candor  and  dis¬ 
crimination  which  so  eminently  mark  his 
underst.anding.  He  admits  fully  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Queen,  assailed  as  she  w’as 
by  treason  .at  home,  by  a  dangerous 
rival  in  Mary  Stuart,  and  by  the  League 
of  the  Catholic  Powers  ;  but  he  does 
not,  therefore,  vindicate  the  law’s  which, 
with  the  genuine  Tudor  spirit,  she  launch¬ 
ed  against  the  Catholics  and  Nonconform¬ 
ists.  He  observes  justly  tb.at  the  great 
Queen  fell  into  a  serious  political  mis¬ 
take  in  alien.ating  the  natural  supports 
of  her  throne  from  a  vain  hope  of  se¬ 
curing  uniformity ;  and  he  visits  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  with  a  grave  but 
very  discriminating  censure.  In  the  great 
(piestion  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Dr. 
Vaugh.an  Lakes  the  view  which  all  but  a 
few  enthusi.asts  have  adopted — he  h.as  no 
doubt  of  Mary’s  guilt  ;  and  he  truly  re¬ 
marks  that  her  plea  of  sovereignty  could 
not  affect  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  try 
her  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  In 
fact,  Mary  had  previously  w’aived  the 
benefit  of  this  plea  altogether ;  and, 
technically  speaking,  we  think  it  doubtful 
whether  such  a  plea  would  ever  avail  in 
the  case  of  a  sovereign  unrecognized  by 
her  subjects,  and  not  de  facto  in  possw-s- 
sion  of  the  throne.  On  the  whole.  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  view  of  Elizabeth,  W’e  have  no 
doubt,  is  substantially  just.  She  was  a 
better  educated  Henry  VIII.,  and  school¬ 
ed  by  misfortune  to  a  higher  wisdom ;  but 
she  was  jealous,  passionate,  imperious,  and 
obstinate  ;  exceedingly  fond  of  power  and 
prerogative,  and  thinking  order  the  |>er- 
fection  of  government ;  yet  more  saga¬ 
cious  and  artful  than  her  father,  and  more 
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generous  in  her  dealings  with  individ¬ 
uals. 

III.  As  regards  the  progress  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  period,  we  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  the  main  points  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s 
analysis  of  the  subject,  and  we  have  no 
space  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 
We  must  es|)ecblly  commend  his  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  on  England  under  the  6rst 
Reformation,  in  which  he  comes  in  con¬ 
flict  with  Mr.  Froude  as  regards  the  ideal 
nobleness  of  the  age,  and  its  tender  re¬ 
gards  for  the  poorer  classes.  We  quote 
the  following  summary  of  its  character, 
which  appears  to  us  discriminating  and 
able : 

“  Such  was  England  under  the  first  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  England  studded  with  castles, 
in  the  possession  of  powerful  and  factious  no¬ 
bles,  and  so  parceled  out  into  many  local  sover¬ 
eignties  as  to  leave  small  power  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  sovereignty  at  the  center — it  was  Eng¬ 
land  with  that  feudal  network  swept  away,  with 
its  armed  men  in  every  village,  but  with  those 
men  as  sworn  in  allegiance  to  the  Ring  and  not 
to  any  intervening  master.  It  was  not  England 
t-iking  no  part  in  continental  politics,  except  as 
consisting  in  efforts  to  possess  herself  of  the  soil 
of  France,  it  was  England  acting  as  an  influential 
l>ower  in  relation  to  the  struggle  nearly  always 
going  on  between  the  great  monarchies  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  was  not  England  as  proud  of  her  or¬ 
thodoxy,  and  boasting  of  her  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  it  was  England  as  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  as 
fixing  on  that  supremacy  the  brand  of  usurpa¬ 
tion,  as  declaring  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be 
simply  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  as  sub¬ 
ordinating  its  own  clergy  in  all  things  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  civil  power.  It  was  not  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  the  hands  of  a  king  and  his  minis¬ 
ters,  with  little  or  no  check  from  the  influence 
of  a  parliament ;  it  was  England  with  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  a  high  authority  in  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation,  an  authority  deepened  and 
made  strong  by  frequent  assemblies  and  fre¬ 
quent  acts,  though  often  neutralized,  under  var¬ 
ious  pretenses,  by  the  power  of  the  crown.  It 
was  not  England  submitting  to  attempts  to  raise 
money  by  forced  loans  or  benevolence,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  great  maxim  that  no  Englishman 
should  be  taxed  without  his  consent  Nor  was 
it  England  as  submitting  to  severe  laws  and  an 
arbitrary  policy,  from  an  indifference  to  liberty  ; 
it  was  England  in  a  much  greater  degree,  as  ris¬ 
ing  up  against  such  forms  of  oppression,  and  as 
submitting  to  lesser  evils  from  the  rule  of  a  king 
and  his  ministers,  rather  than  hazard  far  great¬ 
er  from  the  rule  of  the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy. 
It  was,  indeed,  England  with  many  harsh  laws, 
harshly  administei^  ;  with  an  amount  of  crime 
and  vagrancy  beneath  the  surface  of  society 
which  no  laws  seemed  to  reach  ;  with  a  labor 
ing  class  whose  toil  yielded  them  but  a  poor 
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subsistence ;  with  manufactures  and  trade  hem¬ 
med  in  on  all  sides  by  fiscal  restrictions  and 
monopolies ;  and  with  physical  science  and  po¬ 
lite  literature  in  no  flourishing  condition.  But 
the  crisis  in  our  history  in  which  an  old  order 
of  society  was  to  pass  away,  and  another  was 
to  acquire  place  and  stability,  was  naturally  a 
crisis  of  stern  conflict;  and  if  the  lot  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  was  very  bad,  the 
yeomanry  of  the  land  were  well-conditioned 
men  ;  the  artificers  in  town  and  country  were 
in  easy  circumstances  ;  the  merchant  could  send 
his  ships  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  city  al¬ 
derman  could  adorn  the  open  landscape  with 
edifices  which  vied  with  the  houses  of  nobles ; 
and  every  where,  though  much  error  and  disor¬ 
der  are  visible,  and  much  has  to  be  learnt  and 
unlearnt,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intelligence 
and  the  moral  nature  of  a  great  people  have 
been  called  in  a  hopeful  measure  to  their  work, 
and  that  though  the  future  may  include  action 
and  reaction,  the  issue  will  be  that  the  w’ithes 
of  a  decayed  superstition  and  of  a  meddling  and 
foolish  legislation  will  be  snapped  asunder,  and 
the  strong  man  will  be  seen  in  his  time  to  revel 
in  bis  strength.” 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  yet  we 
close  this  article  with  regretful  feelings. 
In  company  with  our  judicious  author, 
we  have  traversed  the  periods  of  English 
history  which  lead  at  length  to  our  last 
Revolution.  At  the  opening  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  the  various  races  who 
dwelt  in  Great  Britian  had  been  melted 
down  into  one  nation,  with  many  distinct 
peculiarities,  no  doubt,  but  all  owning  a 
common  allegiance.  Tlie  empire  had  been 
united  and  consolidated,  and  its  naval 
greatness  and  tendency  to  colonize  had 
become  facts  of  cotemporary  observation. 
The  religious  parties  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  formed,  had  assumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  they  have  since  retained,  and  the 
faith  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
had  become  w'ell  defined  for  the  future. 
Our  society  had  taken  in  all  essentials  the 
type  in  which  it  actually  exists,  and  the 
distribution  of  orders  in  the  state  had 
been  settled  in  its  present  rchations.  Our 
polity,  saved  from  the  peril  of  despot¬ 
ism  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  sixteentii 
century,  and  still  retaining  the  features  of 
freedom  which  bad  marked  it  in  the  ago 
of  the  Plantagenets,  was  about  to  see 
that  freedom  renewed  in  an  altered  form 
and  under  new  conditions.  The  long  con¬ 
test  between  the  Crown  and  the  House 
of  Commons  is  about  to  open,  and  for 
many  years  to  keep  the  ultimate  issue 
doubtful.  That  contest  absorbed  all  the 
forces  of  the  state,  and  reduced  extreme- 
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ly  the  national  strength ;  but  its  close  in 
the  triumph  of  1688  established  the  free 
Constitution  of  England.  In  traveling 
over  this  memorable  ground,  still  hot  with 
the  embers  of  party  strife,  still  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  and  remains  of  a  struggle 
which  is  differently  viewed  by  Englishmen 


at  this  time,  and  rich  with  proud  yet  sad 
recollections  to  all  lovers  of  well-ordered 
liberty,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Vaugh¬ 
an  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
with  the  same  calm  eye  and  judicious  step 
with  which  hitherto  he  has  accomplished 
his  journey. 
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The  importance  of  the  battle  of  Hunker 
Hill  rests  mainly  on  its  consequences. 
Its  influence  on  the  success  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  lifts  it  up  from  the  level  of  vulgar 
gladiatorial  contests,  and  gives  it  a  place 
among  those  few  momentous  appeals  to 
arms,  which  have  affected  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  condition  of  man  for  ages. 
Hut  even  in  itself  considered,  I  know  not 
what  element  of  stirring  interest  is  want¬ 
ing,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
ii.ary  events  in  history.  Need  I  remind 
you  of  the  solemn  parade  on  Cambridge 
Common,  at  the  close  of  the  day  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June  ;  the  blessing  invoked 
by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the 
yet  nnannonneed  expedition ;  the  silent 
and  thoughtful  march  of  the  column  un¬ 
der  the  veteran  Prescott,  preceded  by 
sergeants  with  dark  lanterns ;  the  lines 
marked  out  by  (Iridley,  the  same  who  at 
Louisburg,  at  the  third  trial,  threw  a 
shell  into  the  citadel,  and  who  drew  the 
only  two  field-pieces  used  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec  up  the  bights  of  Abraham ;  the 
midnight  toil  in  the  trerohes ;  the  cry  of 
tlie  sentinel,  “  All’s  well,”  heard  from  the 
Hritish  shifts  moored  between  Hoston  and  ^ 
Charlestown,  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  I 
Major  Hrooks,  as,  twice  iu  the  course  of  I 


that  short  and  anxious  night,  they  went 
down  to  the  w'ater’s  side.  The  day 
dawns  and  the  fire  of  the  Lively  opens  on 
the  redoubt.  The  garrison  in  Hoston, 
the  American  encampments,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  start  at  the  sound.  As 
the  morning  advances,  every  roof,  steeple, 
tree,  and  hill-top,  that  commands  the 
scone,  is  alive  with  expectation.  At 
noon,  the  Hritish  troops  cross  in  twenty- 
eight  barges  from  Long  Wharf  and  the 
North  Battery  in  Boston ;  and  as  they 
move,  the  rays  of  a  meridian  summer’s 
sun  are  reflected  from  burnished  arms, 
gay  uniforms,  and  the  sparkling  waters. 
A  sharp  fire  from  Copp’s  Hill,  the  ships 
of  war,  and  the  floating  batteries,  sweeps 
across  Charlestown  to  cover  the  debarka¬ 
tion. 

They  land  at  or  near  this  sjrot,  then 
called  Moulton’s  Point,  and  lying  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  hostile  force  con¬ 
sists  of  regiments  that  have  won  laurels 
at  Dettingen  and  Minden,  led  by  chiefs 
who  have  been  trained  in  all  the  wars  of 
Europe.  It  is  soon  perceived  that  the 
balls  brought  over  are  too  large  for  the 
^  field-pieces.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  com- 
j  mauder-in-chief,  having  reoonnoitered  the 
I  American  lines  and  formed  an  exaggerat-. 
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ed  opinion  of  their  strength  and  of  the 
reinforcements  which  were  seen  to  arrive 
from  Medford,  sends  over  to  Boston  for 
more  troops.  In  the  interval,  his  army, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
makes  a  leisurely  meal  from  the  contents 
of  their  knapsacks. 

Far  difierent  w’as  the  condition  of  the 
Americans  who  had  now  toiled  in  throw’- 
ing  up  the  entrenchments  from  midnight, 
without  repose,  without  adequate  sup¬ 
plies,  without  relief,  under  an  incessant 
aannonade,  harassing  though  not  destruc¬ 
tive,  beneath  a  summer’s  sun.  They  oc¬ 
cupied  the  redoubt,  the  spot  on  which  the 
monument  is  built,  and  a  breastwork  lead¬ 
ing  from  it,  on  the  northerly  slope  of  the 
hill,  of  which  the  traces  still  remain. 
About  the  time  when  the  British  army 
landed,  the  regiments  under  Stark  and 
Reed  arrived  from  Medford.  Stark  had 
marched  at  a  leisurely  pace  over  the 
Neck,  beneath  the  fire  of  the  fioating 
batteries,  because  one  fresh  man  in  action 
(according  to  the  obseiwation  of  Stark,  as 
reported  by  General  Dearborn  to  whom 
it  was  addressed)  was  better  than  ten 
who  are  exhausted.  At  this  time,  also, 
Warren  arrived  at  the  lines,  and,  without 
assuming  the  command  as  major-general, 
acted  to  the  last  as  a  volunteer.  Putnam, 
the  only  mounted  officer  in  the  field, 
passed  between  Charlestown  and  head¬ 
quarters  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  d.ay,  to  hasten  the  reinforcements. 

At  three  o’clock  the  battle  began. 
The  British  force,  in  two  principal  col¬ 
umns,  moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
right,  under  the  command  of  Howe,  M'as 
directed  against  a  position  wdiich  had 
been  taken  up  on  the  Mystic  River  by 
the  Connecticut  men  under  Knowlton, 
detached  from  the  redoubt  and  supported 
by  Stark’s  and  Reed’s  reinforcement ;  the 
left  was  led  by  Pigot  directly  against  the 
redoubt.  The  artillery,  from  Copp’s 
Hill,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  fioating 
batteries,  redoubled  its  fire;  and  as  the 
hostile  troops  moved  slowdy  up  the  hill, 
they  halted  at  intervals  to  give  their  field- 
pieces  an  opportunity  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  American  lines.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  force  watched  unmoved  these  fearful 
pauses  in  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Their  own  artillery  was  of  the  most  ineffi¬ 
cient  description  and  for  the  most  part 
feebly  served.  The  men  were  ordered  by 
their  officers,  both  in  the  redoubt  and 
along  the  lines,  to  reserve  their  fire  till 


the  enemy  w’as  near  at  h.and,  when  it  was 
delivered  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  after 
a  few  moments’  gallant  resistance,  he  re¬ 
treated  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Such  was 
the  result  of  the  first  attack,  both  at  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  at  the  rail 
fence. 

A  brief  pause  succeeds,  and  the  enemy 
rallies  to  a  second  attack.  Again  his 
forces  move  in  two  divisions.  The  Amer¬ 
icans,  gaining  confidence  from  their  first 
success,  reserve  their  fire  with  still  greater 
coolness  than  before,  and  until  the  hostile 
force  is  within  six  or  eight  rods.  It  was 
then  given  with  pro[»ortioiiately  greater 
effect.  It  was  vigorously  returned  from 
the  veteran  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  after 
a  brief  struggle  between  discipline  and 
courage  ou  the  one  side  and  the  unerring 
aim  of  the  American  musket  leveled  with 
equal  steadiness  on  the  other,  the  royal 
troops  are  again  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  men 
even  take  shelter  in  the  bojits. 

Thus  far  the  important  day  h.ad  gone 
with  the  Americans,  notwith.standing  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which 
they  h.ad  contended,  the  weariness  of  the 
sleepless  night  and  of  eighteen  hours’ con¬ 
tinuous  march,  toil,  sus|)ense,  and  conflict ; 
with  no  refreshment  beyond  the  scatity 
supply  brought  with  them ;  and  no  effi¬ 
cient  relief.  Had  they  been  a<lequately 
supported  and  reinforced,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  crowned  an  heroic  defense  by 
a  final  and  complete  victory.  But  the 
decisive  struggle  in  the  redoubt  and  at 
the  breastwork  remained  to  be  made  by 
those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  whose  ammunition  was  now 
nearly  gone,  their  numbers  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed,  their  strength  exhausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  last 
great  effort  was  made  by  the  enemy. 
His  forces  are  rallied  with  some  difficulty 
for  another  att.ack.  New  reinforcements 
are  brought  over  from  Boston,  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  an  officer  of  experience 
and  gallantry,  crosses  with  them  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer,  and  renders  the  most  important 
services,  in  leading  up  the  men  once  more 
to  action.  Every  thing  is  disposed  for  a 
final  and  desperate  effort.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  only  is  made  against  the  rail  fence, 
and  the  m.ain  force  of  the  movement  is 
directed  against  the  redoubt  and  breast- 
w’ork.  As  the  British  army  advances, 
Charlestow’n  is  fired  by  shells  from  the 
opposite  batteries  in  Boston.  The  flames 
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catch  from  building  to  building,  till  the 
whole  town  is  on  fire.  The  British  field- 
train  forces  its  way  through  the  undefend¬ 
ed  opening  between  the  rail  fence  and  the 
breastworlc,  so  as  to  command  the  interior 
of  the  redoubt. 

The  royal  troops,  advancing  in  one 
column,  reserve  their  fire  till  they  reach 
the  entrenchment ;  and  while  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  three  or  four  hundred  build¬ 
ings  throws  a  broad  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flames  across  the  sky,  the  redoubt  is  forc¬ 
ed  at  the  ])oint  of  the  bayonet.  Few  of 
the  American  guns  are  furnished  with 
that  weapon.  I’rescott  defends  himself 
with  his  sword  against  an  assault  with  the 
bayonet,  tvhich  passes  more  than  once 
ihrotigh  his  coat ;  the  hostile  “force  out¬ 
numbers  the  Americans  in  the  redoubt, 
by  more  than  ten  to  one,  probably  in 
twice  that  proportion ;  and  a  reluctant 
order  is  given  to  retreat.  Among  the 
last  to  quit  the  redoubt  was  the  lion-heart¬ 
ed  Warren,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  pur¬ 
suer  were  over  his  dead  body.  Ages  to 
come  will  weep  tears  of  admiration  on 
the  stone,  which  marks  the  spot  w’here  he 
fell.  Putnam  attempted  a  rally  on  Bunk¬ 
er  Hill,  (properly  so  called,)  but  without 
success.  The  power  of  physical  endurance 
was  exhausted.  No  attempt  at  pursuit 
was  made  by  the  royal  commander.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  strongly  urged  that  the 
dear  bought  victory  should  be  followed 
up,  but  Howe,  with  greater  prudence, 
was  well  content  with  the  possession  of 
the  fiehl  of  battle. 

The  losses  of  the  two  parties  attest  the 
severity  of  this  great  d.ay.  On  the  royal 
side,  the  ofticial  report  acknowledges  the 
loss  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  killed 
and  wounded  ;  a  greater  number  than  the 
entire  amount  of  Prescott’s  detachment. 
On  the  American  side,  according  to  the 
official  account,  one  hundred  and  fiilcen 


were  killed,  three  hundred  and  five  were 
wounded,  and  thirty  were  made  prison¬ 
ers  ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty,  a  greater 
loss  than  that  of  the  Grecians  at  Marathon 
or  Platsea,  or  of  Caesar  at  Phars.alia.  If 
General  Gage’s  loose  statement  of  the 
number  of  his  troops  in  action  is  correct, 
one  half  of  his  troops  were  killed  or 
wounded.*  He  intrenched  himself  the 
next  day  on  Breed’s  and  Bunker  Hill,  and 
from  these  positions,  so  long  as  the  royal 
army  remained  in  Boston,  it  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  advance  a  foot  into  the 
country. 

A  letter  written  a  week  afterward,  by 
General  Burgoyne,  gives  a  graphic  and 
animated  picture  of  the  battle,  which  he 
witnessed  from  Copp’s  Hill.  Among  the 
trails  with  which  he  hightens  the  efleet 
of  the  scene,  he  mentions  the  reflection  in 
the  mind  of  the  8j>eclator,  that  “  defeat 
w’as  the  final  loss  of  the  British  empire  in 
America.”  It  has  been  debated,  whether 
the  result  of  the  day  is,  u{)on  the  whole, 
to  be  accounted  a  victory  or  a  defeat  to 
the  British  arms.  If  we  are  permitted  to 
apply  General  Burgoyne’s  criterion,  we 
may  refer  to  history  for  the  settlement  of 
that  controversy. 

Such  was  our  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
not  more  decisively  did  that  contest  affect 
the  fortunes  of  Greece,  than  the  character 
of  our  revolutionary  war  was  affected  by 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  put  the  final 
seal  to  that  trial  of  temper  and  courage, 
which  commenced  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April.  Victory  or  defeat,  “it  was  the  final 
loss  of  the  British  empire  to  America.” 


•  General  Gage  aajs:  “The  whole,  when  in  con¬ 
junction,  making  a  body  of  something  almre  two 
thousand  men.”  liut  this  statement  is  certainly  far 
too  low.  Col.  Sweet  ol>8erve8,  that  “  if  the  i-orps 
[known  to  have  been  in  the  action]  were  but  half 
full,  there  were  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty.” — Hintory  of  Bunker  Bill  Baltic,  2d  ed.  p.  2(>. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD — PLOTS  AXD  COUNTERPLOTS. 


I 

OP  TBI  lEBAllOtlinrr  madb  bt  tbb  admibal  with  thi  mas* 
T»  OP  THE  Miarr  at  Bristol. 

Several  months  flew  by,  during  which 
no  further  difference  occurred  between 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Admiral.  A 
semblance  of  good  understanding  was 
maintained  between  them,  both  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careful  to  do  no  act  to  betray 
the  secret  animosity  they  still  nourished  to¬ 
ward  each  other.  Somerset  strove  to  con¬ 
ciliate  his  brother  by  fresh  favors,  but 
ineffectually.  The  Admiral’s  greedy  am¬ 
bition  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  satisfied, 
though  he  professed  unbounded  grati¬ 
tude. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  1547,  the 
Protector  had  completed  his  preparations 
for  his  long-meditated  warlike  expedition 
against  Scotland.  The  invading  army 
comprised  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
more  than  a  third  of.  whom,  however, 
consisted  of  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
mercenaries.  Some  apprehension  being 
entertained  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
aid  having  been  promised  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  Henri  II.,  to  the  Scots,  all  need¬ 
ful  precautions  were  taken  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  English  shores.  The  Admiral 
w’as  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
South,  and  the  defense  of  the  w’hole 
south  coast  was  intrusted  to  him.  He 
had  indulged  the  hope  that  during  his 
absence  his  brother  would  delegate  bis 
powers  to  him,  but  the  Protector  was  far 
too  wary,  preferring  to  place  the  tempo¬ 
rary  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  council.  Consequently,  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  was  intrusted 
to  Sir  William  Paget,  principal  secretary 
of  state,  in  whom  Somerset  had  entire 
reliance. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  and  a 


numerous  and  well-manned  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Clinton,  designed 
to  attend  the  army  on  its  march  along 
the  coast,  having  set  sail,  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
w’ick,  as  second  in  command,  took  formal 
leave  of  his  royal  nephew,  and  set  forth 
on  the  expedition. 

By  the  departure  of  his  brother  tho 
stage  w’as  left  free  to  the  Admiral,  and  ho 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
prosecute  his  machinations  more  .actively 
than  ever.  Aware,  however,  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  spies  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  that  all  his  proceedings  would  be 
reported  to  his  brother  by  Sir  Willi.am 
Paget,  he  observed  extreme  caution.  In 
a  scheme  so  gigantic  as  that  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  the  possession  of  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  money  was  indi-spensable ;  but 
how'  were  these  to  be  promptly  obt.ained  ? 
At  last  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
he  put  in  practice  without  hesitation. 
Having  received  priwate  information  from 
one  of  the  officers  that  Sir  William  Shar- 
ington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  had 
been  guilty  of  certain  fraudulent  practices, 
he  judged  him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his 

r»urpose,  and  accordingly  dispatched  Ugo 
larrington  to  him  with  a  letter,  order¬ 
ing  him  to  come  up  to  London  at  once. 
Sh.arington  complied,  and,  returning  with 
the  messenger,  immediately  waited  on 
Seymour. 

He  was  received  very  coldly,  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  object  being  to  work  upon  his 
fears.  Motioning  him  to  take  a  seat, 
Seymour  forebore  to  address  him  till  they 
were  alone. 

Sir  William  Sharington  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  tall,  w'ell  proportioned,  sal- 
low-complexioncd,  bald,  with  a  black 
beard  slightly  tinged  with  gray.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  quick,  and  though 
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liis  features  were  good,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  equivocal  in  his  look.  lie  M’as 
plainly  but  handsomely  attired  in  a  mur¬ 
rey-colored  velvet  doublet,  over  which  he 
wore  a  gown  of  the  same  color,  lined  and 
fhced  with  sable.  Eyeing  the  Admiral 
keenly,  he  perceived  that  mischief  was 
intended  him. 

“  Sir  William  Sharington,”  said  Sey¬ 
mour,  in  a  stern  tone,  and  with  a  severe 
look,  “your  mal-practices  have  been 
revealed  to  me  by  your  assay-master. 
You  have  alloyed  the  gold  and  silver  in¬ 
trusted  to  you.  Attempt  not  to  deny 
your  guilt,  or  I  will  have  you  taken  to 
the  Tower,  where  the  torture  will  soon 
wring  a  full  confession  from  you.” 

“Have  mercy  upon  me!”  cried  Shar¬ 
ington,  in  extremity  of  terror.  “I  will 
repair  the  wrong  I  have  done — I  will  give 
up  all  my  possessions.  Do  not  let  me  be 
put  to  the  torture.” 

Seymour  shook  his  head  sternly. 

“  All  thy  possessions  will  be  confiscated 
by  the  Crown,”  he  said,  “  and  thou  thy¬ 
self  wilt  be  hanged.” 

“  Pity  me  1  pity  me !”  cried  Sharing- 
ton,  falling  upon  his  knees  before  him. 
“  T.ake  all  I  have  and  let  me  go.” 

ILaving  sufficiently  terrified  him  for  his 
purpose,  the  Admiral  s-aid  : 

“Thou  seest  that  thy  life  is  in  my  pow¬ 
er.  What  wilt  thou  do  if  I  save  thee  ?” 

“  I  will  do  whatever  your  highness  com¬ 
mands,”  replied  Sharington,  beginning  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  occasion  for  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Canst  thou  procure  it 
for  me  ?” 

“Ten  thousand  pounds!”  exclaimed 
Sharington,  in  despair.  “  Your  highness 
is  too  hard  upon  me.  I  have  not  the  half, 
nor  the  third  of  that  sum.  Will  not  less 
content  you  ?” 

“I  tell  thee  I  must  have  ten  thousand,” 
rejoined  the  Admiral.  “  Nay,  before  I 
have  done  with  thee,  I  must  Lave  forty 
thousand.” 

“Better  send  me  to  the  Tower  at  once,” 
groaned  Sharington.  “  ’Tis  impossible  for 
me  to  comply  with  your  conditions.” 

“  Hark  ye,  Sharington,”  cried  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  altering  his  tone,  “I  will  trifle 
with  you  no  longer.  It  is  true  that  your 
life  is  in  my  power,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
harm  you.  Let  us  understand  each  other.” 

“  I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  your  high¬ 
ness's  wishes,”  said  Sharington  eagerly. 

“  You  are  master  of  the  mint  at  Bris- 


'  tol.  The  whole  of  the  officers  are  under 
your  control.  The  pix  is  in  your  keeping, 
and  you  have  charge  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  bullion.” 

“  All  this  is  true,  your  highness  ” 

“  ’Tis  plain  you  are  not  overburdened 
by  any  foolish  scruple,  therefore  what  I 
have  to  propose  will  not  shock  you.  You 
have  already  alloyed  the  gold  for  your 
own  benefit — you  must  continue  to  alloy 
it  for  mine.  Nay,  you  most  do  more. 
You  must  clip  all  the  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  the  rials,  angels,  rose-nobles,  and 
marks  that  fall  into  your  hands.  More¬ 
over,  you  must  coin  base  money.” 

“  All  this  I  would  willingly  do  to  please 
your  lordship.  But  such  practices,  if  long 
continued,  would  be  sure  to  be  discovered 
by  the  moneyers,  melters,  and  blanchers.” 

“  Your  present  officers  must  be  dismiss¬ 
ed,  and  others  more  tractable  found.  I 
will  silence  the  assay-master  who  has  dar¬ 
ed  to  denounce  you.  He  shall  pass  a  few 
months  at  the  F^leet.” 

“  Nay,  if  I  have  your  highness’s  support, 
and  I  can  find  cunning  artificers  to  aid 
me,  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  done,  and 
that  I  may  be  able  to  provide  you  with 
the  large  sum  you  mention.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand,  I  think  your  highness  said  ?” 

“  Forty,  or  fifty  thousand.  Sir  William . 
You  will  employ  your  time  badly  if  you 
make  not  as  much  for  yourself.” 

“  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  your  high- 
nes.s,  but  there  will  be  heavy  fees  to  the 
moneyers  and  melters,  and  such  as  sweat 
and  pare  the  coin.  They  will  not  do  the 
w  ork  for  nothing.” 

“  It  can  not  be  expected.  But  you  may 
proceed  without  fear.  Sir  William.  Ere 
j  another  year  is  over  our  heads  the  govern- 
I  ment  of  this  realm  will  be  in  my  hands, 

'  and  I  will  take  good  care  you  are  not 
molested.” 

“  Ah  !  if  your  highness  should  be  once 
at  the  head  of  afiuii  s  all  will  be  well,” 
cried  Sharington.  “Meantime,  you  will 
not,  perhaps,  object  to  give  me  an  order.” 

“  An  order  for  what  ?” 

“  For  the  money  you  require.  It  wid 
prevent  my  being  called  in  question  here¬ 
after.” 

“  You  are  a  cunning  kn.ave,”  cried  the 
Admiral.  “  Well,  you  shall  have  the 
order.” 

And  he  wrote  it  out,  and  gave  it  him. 

“  I  shall  preserve  this  carefully,”  said 
Sharington,  securing  it  in  his  doublet. 

“  Return  to  Bristol,”  pursued  Seymour, 
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“  and  commence  operations  forthwith. 
Within  a  week  I  shall  expect  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.” 

“  I  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  your  high¬ 
ness,  but  if  any  unforeseen  difficulties 
should  arise - ” 

“  I  will  have  no  excuses.  If  you  are 
not  punctual,  I  will  enforce  payment  in  a 
manner  that  may  not  be  agreeable  to  you. 
I  have  a  long  arm,  and  can  easily  reach 
those  w’ho  displease  me.  The  next  time 
you  are  sent  for  it  will  not  be  to  talk 
matters  over  thus.” 

Sharington  made  no  reply,  but,  bow¬ 
ing  respectfully  to  the  Admiral,  with¬ 
drew. 

“  I  have  found  a  useful  instrument  in 
that  injin,”  thought  Seymour,  as  he  was 
left  alone,  “  but  I  must  keep  a  wary  eye 
upon  him.  He  looks  treacherous.” 

Shortly  afterward,  Ugo  Harrington  en¬ 
tered  the  cabinet. 

“  How  now  ?”  demanded  the  Admiral. 
“  Any  more  wrecks  seized  ?” 

“No,  your  highness;  but  Captain 
Hornbeak,  whom  you  liberated,  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  Gravesend  with  a  large  booty, 
and  requires  an  order  to  land  it.” 

“Well,  let  him  have  the  order,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Admiral.  “  Assign  him  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spoil,  and  see  that  the  remain¬ 
der  be  safely  bestowed.  As  soon  as  his 
pinnace  is  fitted  out  again  he  must  sail  for 
the  Scilly  Isles.” 

“  Your  highness  has  then  got  possession 
of  those  long-coveted  islands?” 

“  I  am  about  to  take  posession  of  them,” 
replied  Seymour,  with  a  smile.  “  I  have 
already  dispatched  a  small  fleet  of  pirate 
vessels  thither  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Blades,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
navy  is  now  employed  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
interruption.  I  mean  to  make  the  Scilly 
Isles  a  depository  for  stores  and  arms.” 

“No  safer  place  could  be  found,”  re¬ 
plied  Ugo  ;  “  and,  as  your  highness  once 
observed,  those  islands  may  prove  a  refuge 
for  you  in  case  of  need.” 

“  Such  a  necessity,  I  trust,  will  not 
arise,”  replied  the  Admiral.  “  I  ought  to 
go  down  to  Holt  to  see  that  the  castle  is 
kept  constantly  provisioned  ;  but  I  must 
trust  to  my  deputy-governor,  for  I  like 
not  to  be  absent  from  London  at  this  junc¬ 
ture.” 

A  sudden  interruption  was  here  offered 
to  their  conversation  by  the  discharge  of 
ordnance,  evidently  proceeding  from  the 


Tower.  Immedi.ately  afterward,  the  guns 
of  the  palace  responded,  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  began  to  pe.al  merrily,  W'hile 
shouts  and  acclamations  were  heard. 

“Those  sounds  denote  that  a  victory 
has  been  won  by  our  army  in  Scotland,” 
cried  the  Admiral.  “  An  eng.agement, 
I  know,  w'as  imminent.  Hie  thee  forth, 
Ugo,  and  let  me  know  what  has  happen¬ 
ed.” 

The  esquire  obeyed  ;  and  during  his 
absence  the  ringing  of  bells  and  shout¬ 
ing  continued,  increasing  Seymour's  inij)a- 
tience  to  learn  the  news.  After  a  while, 
Ugo  returned,  with  looks  plainly  indica¬ 
ting  that  he  had  most  important  intelli¬ 
gence  to  communicate. 

“  A  great  victory  has  been  gained  by 
the  Lord  Protector,”  he  said,  “  over  the 
Scots  on  the  field  of  Pinkey,  near  Mussel¬ 
burgh.  The  Scottish  army  is  totally  rout¬ 
ed,  about  fourteen  thousand  of  them  be¬ 
ing  slain,  and  fifteen  hundred  made  pris¬ 
oners,  among  whom  is  the  Earl  of  lluntly, 
with  many  gentlemen.  The  Protector  is 
master  of  Edinburgh,  except  the  castle, 
which  must  speedily  surrender.” 

“  My  brother’s  star  is  in  the  ascendant,” 
observed  the  Admiral  moodily. 

“The  news  runs,  that  his  highness  will 
return  at  once  to  London,  and  leave  the 
command  of  the  army  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,”  pursued  Ugo. 

“  What  brings  him  back  so  suddenly,  I 
marvel?”  said  the  Admiral. 

“  Possibly  he  may  have  received  some 
intimation  of  your  lordship's  proceedings, 
and  may  deem  his  preseuce  necessary  to 
check  them,”  said  Ugo. 

“  It  may  be  so,”  rejoined  Seymour 
thoughtfully.  “At  any  rate,  the  enter¬ 
prise  must  be  deferreil  to  a  more  propi¬ 
tious  opportunity.  'Twill  not  be  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  cope  with  him  when  he  comes 
back  covered  with  glory.” 

“  Had  he  been  deteated,  your  highness’s 
chance  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
greater,”  observed  Ugo.  “  The  whole 
realm  will  ring  with  his  triumphs  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  his  name  will  bo 
uppermost  in  all  men’s  minds.  The  lord 
mayor  and  the  citizens  will,  no  doubt, 
give  him  a  magnificent  reception.  Your 
lordship  is  discreet  to  bide  your  time.” 

“  Wiien  his  popularity  wanes,  the  blow 
shall  be  struck,”  said  the  Admiral.  “  But 
I  must  to  the  palace,  and  offer  my  con- 
gnitulations  to  the  King  on  the  glorious 
victory  of  Pinkey.” 
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As  he  went  forth,  he  found  tlie  whole 
populace  astir,  and  making  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  deliglit.  Ilis  brcftlier’s 
name  was  on  every  man’s  lips.  Somer¬ 
set’s  reputation  had  risen  to  such  an  im¬ 
measurable  hight,  as  to  render  any  imme¬ 
diate  attempt  against  him  futile. 

II. 

SUDLCT  CA8TLK. 

About  a  year  must  now  be  allowed  to 
elapse  with  very  brief  mention  of  what 
occurred  during  that  interval.  The  bril¬ 
liant  victory  gained  over  the  Scots  at  Pin- 
key,  alluded  to  in  the  previous  chapter, 
consolidated  the  Lord  Protector’s  power, 
and  his  popularity  rose  to  such  a  hight, 
as  to  defy  all  opposition. 

During  the  twelve  months  to  which 
we  refer,  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  lieformatiun,  and  strong 
coercive  measures  put  in  force  against  the 
Uomanists.  Great  opposition  was  made 
to  these  changes  by  llishops  Gardiner, 
Iloimer,  and  Tunstal,  and  the  Princess 
Mary  declared  herself  strenuously  against 
them  ;  but  Cranmer  proceeded  zealously 
in  his  task,  being  aided  by  Doctor  Kid- 
ley,  who  was  now  made  Kisliop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  by  Dr.  Hugh  Latimer,  who  had 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  reign  because  he  would  not 
sign  the  obnoxious  statute  of  the  Six  Ar¬ 
ticles,  but  who  had  been  lately  called  from 
his  retirement. 

A  general  visitation  of  the  churches 
throughout  England  was  commanded  by 
the  King.  A  book  of  homilies  w’as  com¬ 
piled,  and  ))lac.ed  in  the  hands  of  every 
minister.  The  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Erasmus  was  translated  and 
appointed  for  use.  All  images,  statues, 
and  ornaments  profaned  by  superstitious 
rites  were  ordered  to  be  removed  ;  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  enjoined  to  bo  read 
only  in  English  ;  and  efforts  were  made 
to  render  the  lives  of  the  clergy  more 
exemplary.  The  terrible  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  passecl  by  the  late  King,  was 
repealed.  Many  old  superstitious  rites 
were  abolished.  An  order  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  was  procured  by  Cranmer  against  the 
carrying  of  candles  on  Candlenia.s-day,  of 
ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday,  and  palms  on 
Palm-Sunday.  The  w'hole  church-service 
was  appointed  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  liturgy  was  compiled.  Notwith¬ 


standing  all  this,  a  good  deal  of  discon¬ 
tent  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  insurrections  were  threatened  in  sev¬ 
eral  counties. 

Bonner  and  Tunstal  found  it  necessary 
to  conform  ;  but  Gardiner,  who  was  made 
of  more  stubborn  material,  resisted,  and 
W’as  first  of  all  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Tower.  After  a 
long  confinement,  however,  he  was  liber¬ 
ated,  but  threatened  with  the  deprivation 
of  his  bishopric  if  he  continued  contuma¬ 
cious.  Two  other  recusant  prelates  w’ere 
sent  to  the  Tow’er  —  Heath,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Day,  Bishop  of  Chiches¬ 
ter. 

During  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  pious  young  King  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  sedulously  to  the  w’ork  of  religious  re¬ 
form,  and  leaving  secular  matters  alto¬ 
gether  to  his  uncle  the  Lord  Protector, 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  conferences  with 
Cranmer,  in  listening  to  the  homilies  of 
Ridley  and  Ijttimer,  and  other  zoalons 
Protestant  divines,  and  in  devising. means 
to  free  his  dominions  utterly  from  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Popery,  and  the  establishment  of 
pure  doctrines  in  their  stead. 

Edward  had  now  been  nearly  two  years 
upon  the  throne,  and  during  that  space, 
through  his  instrumentality,  much  good 
had  been  accomplished.  Though  the  war 
with  Scotland  w’as  still  carried  on  in  a  de¬ 
sultory  manner,  the  great  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  had  been  withdrawn,  by  the  removal 
of  the  Young  Queen  of  Scots  to  France, 
where  she  was  subsequently  betrothed  to 
the  dauphin,  Fram'ois  de  Valoi.'*.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  s.ati8factory  to 
Edward,  as  it  left  him  free  to  make  his 
own  choice  of  a  consort. 

And  here  we  m.ay  mention  that  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  contin¬ 
ued  undiminished.  Never  was  he  so  hap¬ 
py  as  in  her  society.  He  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  her  on  measures  of  religious  reform, 
and  always  found  her  counsel  wise  and 
good.  The  marked  preference  exhibited 
by  his  royal  nephew’  for  the  Lady  Jane 
could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
Lord  Protector ;  but  though  he  had  for¬ 
merly  been  averse  to  the  [(ossihility  of  such 
an  alliance,  he  now  seemed  to  view  it  with 
more  favor,  and  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  ere  long  the  young  King  would  be 
contracted  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  But 
this  event  never  occurred. 

Not  for  a  moment  during  the  tw’elve 
months  to  which  we  have  adverted  had 
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the  Admiral  abandoned  his  secret  de¬ 
signs,  though  forced  to  defer  their  execu¬ 
tion.  All  bis  plans  were  systematically 
carried  on.  Through  the  agency  of  Shar- 
ington  and  of  the  pirates  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed,  he  hesitated  not  to  defraud  the 
government  to  an  immense  extent,  and  in 
this  unscrupulous  manner  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  large  sums.  He  turned  his  office 
to  the  same  account ;  took  bribes,  and 
extorted  money  on  various  pretenses. 
All  wrecks  that  fell  into  his  hands  helped 
to  enrich  his  own  coffers.  Though  com¬ 
plaints  for  these  wrongs  were  frequently 
made,  such  were  his  craft  and  audacity 
that  redress  could  never  be  obtained. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  and  grooms  of 
the  privy-chamber  were  in  his  pay,  and 
regularly  reported  to  him  what  passed  in 
the  royal  presence.  Already,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  a  vast  number  of  retainers, 
but  be  was  constantly  adding  to  them, 
and  always  sought  to  have  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  good  families  fur  his  esquires.  By 
every  means  in  his  power  he  strove  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  with  the  old  nobility,  and 
secretly  sided  with  all  those  who  were 
disaffected  toward  the  Lord  Protector 
or  jealous  of  his  power.  But  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  country  that  he  sought  to 
extend  his  influence.  Contriving  to  get 
an  extraordinary  number  of  lordships  into 
his  hands,  be  appointed  stewards  to  them 
who  were  in  his  interest,  and  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  strengthen  his  party.  By 
these  and  like  means,  were  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  gpgantic  conspiracy  be  was 
hatching  extended.  could  now  fairly 
estimate  his  adherents  at  ten  thousand 
men,  but  in  the  event  of  a  rising,  he  felt 
sure  he  should  be  able  to  muster  double 
or  treble  that  number.  With  this  design, 
he  counseled  all  the  discontented  nobles 
to  retire  to  their  country  residences,  and 
there  strengthen  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  The  manner  of  his 
proceeding  will  be  best  exemplified  by 
relating  a  discourse  which  he  had  with 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  previous  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  latter  for  Bradgate,  in  Lei¬ 
cestershire. 

“  Make  yourself  strong.  Marquis — make 
yourself  strong,”  he  said.  “  'I'here  is  no 
saying  what  may  happen.  If  a  rising 
should  take  place,  you  will  be  prepared. 
Have  you  many  friends  about  you  ?” 

^  1  have  many  retainers,  gentlemen  of 
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no  great  means,  who  are  content  to  serve 
me,”  replied  Dorset. 

“  Trust  not  too  much  to  them,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  Admiral,  “  but  secure,  if  you  can, 
the  yeomen  and  the  franklins — they  will 
aid  you  best.  Find  out  the  ringleaders 
and  those  who  have  most  influence  with 
the  commonalty,  and  spare  no  eftbrts  to 
win  them  over.  Bo  familiar  with  them. 
Go  to  their  houses.  Flatter  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Take  with  you  a  fla.sk  or 
two  of  wine,  a  venison  pasty,  a  cold  capon, 
or  such  matters,  and  sit  down  with  them. 
In  this  manner  you  will  win  their  hearts, 
and  have  them  at  your  commandment. 
D’ye  note  me,  marquis  ?” 

“  Right  well.  Admiral,”  he  replied. 
“  You  are  a  rare  plotter.” 

“  You  will  find  the  plan  efficacious,” 
said  the  Admiral ;  “  and  so  well  do  I 
think  of  it,  that  I  intend  to  pursue  it  my¬ 
self.” 

Other  hints  were  given,  which  Dorset 
promised  to  turn  to  account.  As  usual, 
he  was  in  want  of  money,  and  before  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  Admiral,  had  increased 
his  debt  to  him  by  another  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Pursuing  the  plan  heh.ad  recommended 
to  Dorset,  Seymour  spent  a  portion  of  his 
time  at  Sudley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  kept  up  a  princely  establish¬ 
ment,  and  by  his  hearty  and  engaging 
manner  won  the  good  opinion  of  all  the 
yeomen  and  franklins  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  • 

Situated  a  mile  from  Winehcombe, 
amid  the  beautiful  hills  of  Gloucestershire, 
this  magnificent  castle  was  erected  by 
Lord  Boteler,  who  subsequently  assumed 
the  title  of  Sudley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient 
edifice,  constructed  by  Kadulphus,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
“The  Lord  Sudley  who  builded  the  ca.s- 
tle,”  says  old  Leland,  “  was  a  famous  man 
of  W’ar  in  King  Henry  V.  and  Vlth’s 
days ;  and  was  an  admiral,  as  I  have  heard, 
on  sea;  whereupon  it  was  supjtosed  ami 
spoken,  that  it  was  partly  builded  ex 
»poliU  GaUorutn  /  and  some  speak  of  a 
tower  in  it  called  Portmare’s  Tower,  that 
it  should  be  made  of  a  ransom  of  his.  One 
thing  w'as  to  be  noted  in  this  castle,  that 
part  of  the  windows  of  it  were  glaze<l 
with  beryls.  King  Edward  IV.  bore  no 
good  will  to  the  Lord  Sudley,  as  a  man 
suspected  to  be  in  heart  devoted  to  King 
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Henry  VI.,  whereupon,  by  complaints  he 
was  attached,  and  going  up  to  London, 
he  looked  from  the  hill  to  Sudley,  and 
said :  ‘  Castle  of  Sudley,  thou  art  the 
traitor,  not  I !’  Afterward,  he  made  an 
hone.st  declaration,  and  sold  his  castle  to 
King  Edward  IV.” 

Tliis  splendid  structure,  described  by 
another  quaint  old  writer.  Fuller,  as  “of 
subjects’  castles  the  most  liandsorne  habi¬ 
tation,  and  of  subjects’  habitations  the 
strongest  castle,”  continued  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  crown  till  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  it  was  bestowed,  as 
we  have  seen,  upon  Lord  Seymour. 
Large  sums  were  expended  by  the  Ad¬ 
miral  upon  its  enlargement  and  improve¬ 
ment,  and  while  hightening  its  beauty, 
he  contrived,  at  the  same  time,  materially 
to  increase  its  strength.  It  contained 
many  noble  apartments,  all  of  which  were 
furnished  with  the  gorgeous  taste  cha 
racteristic  of  its  posses.sor.  The  chapel 
attached  to  the  castle  was  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  the  windows  of  the  lovely  fane, 
as  mentioned  by  Leland,  being  filled  with 
beryls. 

Sudley  Castle,  as  we  have  just  staled, 
was  within  a  mile  of  the  ancient  and  pic¬ 
turesque  town  of  Winchcoinbe,  which,  up 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  boasted 
a  mitred  abbey.  Its  domains  were  water¬ 
ed  by  the  little  river  Isborne.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  lovely  hills,  and  embosomed  in 
stately  groves,  from  the  midst  of  which 
sprang  itt  lofty  towers,  the  princely  edi¬ 
fice  commanded  enchanting  prospects. 
Its  size,  strength,  and  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  architecture,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  a  castellated 
mansion  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 
Unluckily,  but  few  remains  of  its  former 
grandeur  are  left.  Taken  by  the  llepub- 
lican  party  in  1642,  it  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  them,  its  halls  dismantled,  its 
beautiful  chapel  unroofed,  the  windows  of 
the  fane  rifled  of  their  beryls,  and  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  dead  lying  within  its  walls  pro¬ 
faned.  Still,  though  the  castle  is  now  but 
a  ruin,  and  the  stars  look  down  into  the 
roofless  aisles  of  the  desecrated  chapel, 
enough  is  left  to  attest  its  former  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence ;  while  a  glorious 
western  window,  with  a  canopied  niche 
on  either  side,  shows  what  the  chapel 
must  have  been  when  beautified  by  Lord 
Seymour. 

In  this  noble  castellated  mansion,  which 
he  maintained  with  truly  baronial  splen- 
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dor,  the  Admiral  passed  a  certain  portion 
of  his  time — not  inactively,  as  we  have 
shown.  But  he  had  another  and  yet 
more  important  stronghold  to  which  he 
sometimes  repaired,  and  where  his  prepa¬ 
rations  had  been  made  on  a  still  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  formidable  scale  than  at  Sud¬ 
ley.  This  was  Holt  Castle,  in  Denbigh¬ 
shire.  Built  on  the  banka  of  the  Dee, 
which  ofl'ered  facilities  tor  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  arms  and  stores,  this  second  for¬ 
tress  was  of  great  size  and  strength,  pen¬ 
tangular  in  sliajM*,  with  a  bastion  tower 
on  each  angle.  On  all  sides,  except  that 
of  the  river,  which  formed  a  natural  de¬ 
fense,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep 
moat,  and  was  approached  by  a  draw* 
bridge,  protected  by  a  strong  square  tow¬ 
er,  provided  with  portcullisses,  and  flunked 
with  machiolated  parapets.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  stronghold  as  this  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  Lord  Seymour. 
He  kept  it  in  a  constant  state  of  defense, 
garrisoned  it  with  a  largo  number  of  men, 
victualed  it  with  wheat,  malt  and  pro¬ 
visions  as  if  for  a  long  siege,  planted  ord¬ 
nance  on  its  walls,  and  converted  it  into 
a  complete  depository  for  warlike  stores. 
He  was  hi  constant  communication  with 
the  deputy-governor  of  the  fortress,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  but  he  now 
and  then  paid  it  a  visit,  when  least  ex¬ 
pected,  to  satisfy  himself  that  ail  was  go¬ 
ing  on  according  to  his  orders.  As  no 
events,  however,  connected  with  this  his¬ 
tory  occurred  .at  Holt  Castle,  it  will  not 
be  neces.s.ary  to  describe  it  further,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  retuni  to  the  proud 
and  beautiful  castle  of  Sudley,  where  a 
tragical  circumstance  took  place. 

Neglected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  her 
careless  and  ambitious  husband.  Queen 
Catherine  Parr  passed  a  life  of  great  se¬ 
clusion,  and  Sudley  Castle  offering  her  a 
retreat  even  more  to  her  taste  than  the 
manor-house  at  Chelsea,  she  withdrew 
there  altogether.  Removed  from  the  great 
world  in  which  she  had  once  occupied 
so  exalted  a  position,  she  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  quiet  pursuits,  to  reading,  and 
to  the  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  if  she 
was  not  perfectly  happy,  at  least  she  was 
tranquil.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  she  led  a  solitary  life.  Parsi¬ 
mony  formed  no  part  of  the  Admiral’s 
failings.  Though  paying  his  consort  lit¬ 
tle  personal  attention,  he  abridged  none 
of  her  rights,  but  treated  her  in  every  re¬ 
spect  like  a  queen,  kept  up  a  household 
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on  a  perfectly  regal  scale,  had  a  number 
of  gentlemen  to  attend  upon  her,  with 
pages,  ushers,  marshals,  grooms,  and  other 
servitors.  She  had  also  her  chaplain. 
Her  chief  companions  were  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  for  whom  she  entertained  an  almost 
m.atcrnal  attachment,  and  Lady  Tyrwhyt. 
The  latter  had  been  her  attendant  during 
the  lit'etime  of  her  former  husband.  King 
Henry,  and  had  remained  with  her  ever 
since.  Hers  w’as  the  only  bosom  into 
which  she  could  pour  her  secret  sorrows. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1548  Queen 
Catherine  proceeded  to  Sudley  Castle, 
and  she  remained  there  until  the  end  of 
August.  Daily  expecting  to  become  a 
piother,  her  removal,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  w'as  out  of  the  question.  Hut 
she  did  not  even  desire  to  remove.  She 
loved  the  lordly  castle,  the  woods  that 
sheltered  it,  the  beautiful  hills  encompass¬ 
ing  it,  and  delighted  to  wander  at  morn 
and  eventide  by  the  banks  of  the  Isborne. 
The  Lady  Jane  Grey  had  recently  left 
her,  having  been  summoned  to  Bradgate, 
but  Lady  Tyrwhyt  W’as  in  constant  at¬ 
tendance.  Catherine,  whose  love  for  her 
husband  could  be  changed  by  no  neglect, 
persuaded  herself  that  anxiety  as  to  her 
well-doing  would  bring  the  Admiral  to 
Sudley.  But  in  this  natural  expectation 
she  was  doomed  to  disap|>ointment.  He 
came  not.  Messengers  were  dispatched 
to  him,  but  in  vain.  He  did  not  even 
write,  but  sent  Ugo  Harrington  to  make 
his  excuses.  The  Queen  had  fretted  so 
much,  and  had  wrought  herself  into  such 
a  state  of  anxiety,  that  her  attendants 
were  almost  apprehensive  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  They  did  their  best  to  calm 
lier,  but  their  efforts  produced  but  little 
effect. 

“  What  message  bringst  thou  from  my 
lord !”  she  demanded,  as  Ugo  presented 
himself  before  her.  “  Will  he  not  come  ?” 

His  highness  charged  me  to  commend 
him  most  tenderly  to  your  majesty,”  re¬ 
plied  Ugo.  Had  he  been  his  own  mas¬ 
ter  he  would  have  flown  to  you  on  the 
wings  of  sw’iftness,  but  he  is  compelled  to 
be  in  attendance  upon  his  majesty  at 
Windsor.” 

“  That  is  a  mere  idle  excuse,”  rejoined 
Catherine,  angrily.  “The  King  would 
never  detain  him  against  his  will.  There 
must  be  some  s|>ecial  attraction  at  Wind¬ 
sor  at  present.  Ha !  thou  smil’st.” 

“Nay,  your  highness,  I  meant  nothing 
if  I  did.” 
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“  Is  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Wind¬ 
sor?  No  equivocation,  fellow.  Answer 
me  truly.” 

“  I  would  rather  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  rejoined. 

“  She  is,  then  !”  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
passionately.  “This,  then,  is  the  reason 
why  he  will  not  come  to  me.  O  Tyr¬ 
whyt  I”  she  added,  with  an  hysterical 
burst  of  aflliction  very  painful  to  witness, 
“  I  am  indeed  most  miserable.” 

“A  pest  on  thy  tongue,  thou  false 
knave!”  exclaimed  Lady  Tyrwhyt  to  the 
esquire.  “  Seest  thou  not  what  mischief 
thou  hast  done  ?” 

“’Twas  wholly  unintentional  on  my 
part,”  said  Ugo,  with  an  appearance  of 
great  concern.  “  I  knew  not  that  her 
highness  disliked  the  Princess  Elizabeth.” 

“  Hold  thy  peace,  fellow!”  exclaimed 
the  Queen.  “  Mention  not  that  detested 
name  again.” 

Upon  which,  her  agitation  became  yet 
more  violent.  She  uttered  wild  shrieks ; 
and  in  this  alarming  state  was  borne  to 
her  chamber. 

“  If  any  calamity  happens,  as  I  fear  it 
will,”  observed  one  of  the  attendants  to 
Ugo,  “  thou  wilt  be  to  blame  for  it.” 

“  I  deplore  my  inadvertence,”  replied 
Ugo.  “  But  how  W’as  I  to  know  that  her 
majesty  was  so  jealous  ?” 

The  Queen’s  condition  was  very  seri¬ 
ous,  and  for  some  hours  she  was  in  great 
danger.  Her  physician.  Doctor  Hewke, 
was  never  absent  from  her  for  if  moment. 
That  night  she  was  prematurely  delivered 
of  a  daughter.  Her  anxiety  to  see  her 
husband  increased,  and  the  impossibility 
of  gratifying  her  desires,  or  even  sooth¬ 
ing  her,  brought  on  fever,  and  rendered 
her  condition  very  precarious.  Her  wo¬ 
men,  w’ho  were  devoted  to  her,  were  in 
despair,  and  Lady  Tyrwhyt  was  almost 
distracted. 

Next  day  Ugo  was  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  suffering  Queen.  The 
cloth  of  gold  curtains  were  drawn  so 
closely  round  the  bed  that  the  esquire 
could  see  nothing  of  its  occupant,  but  he 
heard  her  moans  and  feeble  accents. 

“  Is  he  come  ?”  she  inquired. 

“  Ay,  your  majesty,”  replied  Lady 
Tyrwhyt. 

“  It  is  well,”  replied  the  Queen.  “  Leave 
us  alone  for  a  moment.” 

Upon  this  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  with  Doctor 
Hewke  and  the  rest  of  the  attendants, 
withdrew. 
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“Ugo,”  said  the  Queen,  “thou  must 
go  instantly  to  my  lord  and  husband 
and  bid  him  come  to  me  without  dtday, 
if  he  would  see  me  again  alive.  Take 
the  best  horse  within  the  stable,  and  ride 
for  thy  life.” 

“  I  will  do  it,  madam,”  replied  the  es¬ 
quire. 

“  Fail  not  to  bring  my  lord  to  me,”  she 
continued,  in  an  agonized  voice.  “  Thou 
dost  not  doubt  his  coming?” 

“  I  am  sure  he  will  come,”  replied  Ugo. 

“  Blessings  on  thee  for  thy  comfortable 
words,”  she  exclaimed.  “Tell  him  I 
have  brought  him  a  beautiful  daughter. 
She  hath  his  fe-atures,  Ugo.  If  he  cares 
not  to  behold  me  he  may  wish  to  see  her.” 

“  I  pray  your  majesty  not  to  excite 
yourself,”  said  Ugo.  “  1  will  not  fail  in 
my  commission.” 

“  There  should  be  a  ring  with  a  great 
ruby  in  it  on  that  table,”  said  the  Queen. 
“Dost  perceive  it?” 

“  I  do,”  he  replied. 

“  Take  it,”  pursued  Catherine,  “  and 
let  it  quicken  thy  zeal  for  me.” 

“  I  need  not  such  a  gift  to  quicken  it ; 
nevertheless,  I  am  greatly  beholden  to 
your  majesty  ” 

On  a  small  table  near  the  couch  stood 
a  silver  flagon,  evidently  containing  a  po¬ 
tion  intended  for  the  Queen.  On  this 
cup  Ugo  had  for  some  time  fixed  his 
gaze.  As  he  advanced  to  take  the  ring 
l>estowed  upon  him  by  Catherine,  he  h.as- 
tily  drew  from  his  doublet  a  small  vial, 
and  poured  a  few  drops  from  it  into  the 
beverage. 

“Slie  is  scarcely  likely  to  live,”  he 
thought ;  “  but  this  will  make  all  se¬ 
cure.” 

“  Begone,  and  summon  my  women,” 
cried  tlie  Queen.  “  Why  dost  thou  lin¬ 
ger  ?  Each  moment  is  precious.” 

A.S  Ugo  stepped  toward  the  door, 
L.ady  Tyrwhyt  and  the  others  entered. 

“  Give  me  to  drink,”  said  Catherine,  in 
a  faint  voice. 

Drawing  aside  the  curtains.  Lady  Tyr¬ 
whyt  took  the  goblet  and  held  it  to  her 
lips.  Ugo  could  not  help  looking  back, 
and  saw  that  the  poor  Queen  drank  with 
feverish  .avidity. 

“  She  little  recks  that  .aqua  tuffania  is 
mingled  with  her  potion,”  he  muttered. 
“There  will  soon  be  no  obstacle  to  my 
lord’s  marriage  with  the  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth.” 


III. 

BOW  THB  LOED  ADMIEAL  BICAMB  A  WIDOWBE. 

Ugo  Harrington  lost  no  time  on  the 
•road,  but,  on  reaching  London,  found 
that  his  lord  had  suddenly  departed  for 
Holt  Castle,  and  at  once  followed  him 
thither.  Owing  to  these  delays,  though 
the  utmost  expedition  was  used  consistent 
with  the  mode  of  traveling  at  the  time, 
more  than  a  week  elapsed  before  the  Ad¬ 
miral  arrived  at  Sudley  Castle,  and  when 
he  did  so,  the  Queen  was  in  a  very  alarm¬ 
ing  state.  Doctor  Hewke  was  wholly  un¬ 
able  to  account  for  some  of  the  symptoms 
she  exhibited,  and  was  perplexed  to  find 
that  his  remedies  w'ere  ineffectual.  She 
appeared  to  be  gradually  sinking.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  her  husband’s  arri¬ 
val  announced,  than  new'  life  seemed  im¬ 
parted  to  her,  and  she  sent  her  physician 
to  entreat  him  to  come  to  her  instantly. 

As  the  Admiral  entered  her  chamber, 
she  arose  from  the  chair  in  which  she  was 
seated,  and,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  which 
went  to  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  heard 
it,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Though  love  had  long  since  been  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Seymour’s  breast,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  he  could  be  unmoved  by  this  display 
of  affection,  and  as  he  gazed  on  his  con¬ 
sort’s  altered  lineaments  his  heart  smote 
him.  Catherine,  indeed,  was  wofully 
changed,  and  looked  the  mere  shadow  of 
her  former  self.  But  there  was  now  a 
flush  in  her  pale  cheek,  and  an  almost  un¬ 
earthly  brightness  in  her  eye,  that  lent  a 
strange  beauty  to  her  countenance.  She 
tried  to  spe.ak,  but  words  failed  her,  and 
she  sank,  sobbing  on  her  husband’s  shoul¬ 
der. 

“  Calm  yourself,  sweetheart,  I  implore 
you,”  said  Seymour.  “  This  agitation  will 
do  you  harm.” 

“  t>h  1  I  am  so  gl.ad  you  are  come !” 
she  cried.  “  1  feared  I  should  never  be¬ 
hold  you  again.  I  will  not  reproach  you, 
but  you  have  been  long — long— in  com¬ 
ing.  I  have  counted  the  hours  since  Ugo 
left.  Methinks  if  you  had  used  dispatch 
you  might  have  been  here  four  d.ay8 
i  ago.” 

“  And  so  I  should,  sweetheart,  had  I 
not  unluckily  started  for  Holt  before 
Ugo’s  arrival  in  London.  Believe  me,  I 
have  hurried  to  you  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  fear.” 
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“  Heaven  be  thanked  you  are  not  too  ! 
late !”  exclaimed  Catherine,  in  a  voice  1 
that  thrilled  through  her  husband’s  frame. 
“  But  you  must  see  our  babe,  Seymour. 
’Tis  a  pretty  flower  !” 

“  Does  your  majesty  desire  me  to  bring 
the  little  cherub  here  ?”  asked  Lady  Tyr- 
M’hyt. 

“  Ay,  do,”  rejoined  Catherine.  “  My 
lord  must  see  it.” 

On  this.  Lady  Tyrwhyt  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  afterward  returned  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  nurse  bearing  a  large  velvet 
pillow  in  her  arms,  on  which  the  infant 
was  laid,  very  richly  attired.  As  the 
Admiral  bent  down  to  gaze  upon  its  tiny 
features,  it  opened  its  eyes  and  seemed  to 
smile  upon  him. 

“  Bless  its  dear  heart !”  exclaimed  the 
nurse.  “  It  seems  to  know  your  high¬ 
ness.” 

“’Tis  a  very  pretty  infant!”  said  the 
Admiral.  **  But  I  would  rather  have  had 
a  boy.” 

“  I  am  sure  your  highness  has  no  cause 
to  complain,”  cried  the  nurse  sharply. 
“  A  sweeter  babe  was  never  seen.” 

“  How  shall  we  name  her,  Kate  ?” 
said  the  Admiral.  “After  yourself?” 

“No,  not  after  me,”  she  rejoined. 
“  Nor  yet  after  the  Princess  Elizabeth,” 
she  was  about  to  add.  But  she  checked 
herself^  and  a  blush  overspread  her  pale 
features,  and  betrayed  her  secret.  “  Let 
her  be  c^led  Mary.  ’Tis  a  name  I  love. 
You  will  be  a  fond  father  to  her,  Sey¬ 
mour,  when  I  am  gone.” 

“I  trust  you  will  live  to  see  her  come 
to  years  of  w'omanhood ;  ay,  and  well 
married.” 

“  May  she  be  happily  married !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Catherine,  with  a  sigh.  “  Better 
she  should  die  single  than  wed  to  gran¬ 
deur  and  misery !” 

She  then  gazed  wistfully  at  the  child 
for  some  moments,  and  exclaimed : 

“Heaven  bless  thee,  my  babe!  May 
thy  lot  be  happier  than  thy  mother’s. 
Take  her  hence,  good  nurse.  And  leave 
me,  all  of  you,”  she  added  to  the  others, 
“I  desire  to  speak  with  my  husband.” 

Her  women  having  placed  her  in  her 
chair,  and  arranged  all  matters  for  her  i 
convenience,  quitted  the  room.  For  some 
little  time  after  they  were  alone  there 
was  a  profound  silence,  w'liich  neither 
seemed  inclined  to  break.  At  last  the 
Queen  said : 

“  I  shall  not  live  long,  Seymour.  This 
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will  not  be  very  afliicting  news  to  yoiu 
for  I  am  certain  you  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  me.” 

“  Nay,  sweetheart,  you  WTong  me !  On 
my  soul  you  do,”  cried  the  Admiral.  “I 
have  no  such  wish.” 

“I  am  not  to  be  deceived,” said  C.athe- 
rine,  looking  at  him  fixedly  ;  “  you  w'ant 
to  get  rid  of  me  that  you  may  wed  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Do  not  seek  to  deny  it.  I  know 
it  is  so.  But  mark  me,  Seymour  !  mark 
what  I  say  to  you.  That  unhallowed 
marriage  will  never  be!”  And  with  a 
solemnity  which  awed  and  almost  appalled 
him,  she  added :  “  In  her  dead  father’s 
name  I  forbid  it — in  my  own  name  I  for¬ 
bid  it !  If  you  proceed  farther  in  this 
matter  you  will  incur  heaven’s  vengeance. 
Delude  not  yourself  by  the  supposition 
that  by  crime  you  can  accomplish  your 
purpose.” 

“  By  crime !”  exclaimed  the  Admiral. 
“  What  mean  you  by  that  dark  sugges¬ 
tion,  Catherine  ?  Surely  you  do  not  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  would  harm  you  ?” 

“  I  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,” 
she  replied. 

“  Say  by  whom  !  Give  words  to  your 
suspicions  at  once,”  cried  the  Admiral. 
“  What  has  been  done  to  you  ?” 

“  Poison  has  been  administered  to  me,” 
rejoined  Catherine.  “Heaven  pardon 
you  if  it  was  done  by  your  order.” 

“  Poison  !”  exclaimed  Seymour,  horror- 
stricken.  “  Is  it  possible  you  can  suspect 
me  of  so  foul  a  deed  ?  So  far  from  desir¬ 
ing  your  death,  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you.  But  it  is  a  delusion  by  which 
you  are  possessed.  You  are  Laboring  un¬ 
der  a  severe  and  torturing  illness,  and  at¬ 
tribute  your  sufferings  to  wrong  causes.” 

“  It  is  no  delusion,  Seymour,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “I  am  certain  that  poison  has 
been  given  me.” 

“  But  by  whom  ? — whom  do  you  sus¬ 
pect  ?” 

“My  suspicions  attach  to  your  confi¬ 
dential  servant,  Ugo.  ’Twas  by  his  hand, 
I  am  sure,  and  no  other,  that  the  subtle 
poison  was  administered.” 

“  But,  even  supposing  him  capable  of 
such  a  crime,  how  could  he  find  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  unobserved?  No, 
no,  Catherine !  You  W’rong  him — indeed 
you  do !” 

“Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong 
him ! — and  heaven  forgive  him,  if  he  be 
guilty  as  I  think  him !  But  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  perpetrating  the  crime. 
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Before  starting  on  his  journey  to  you,  he 
was  alone  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  in 
this  chamber,  Tlte  cup  containing  my 
potion  was  within  his  reach,  and  I  am  cer* 
tait) — as  certain  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it 
— that  lie  mingled  poison  with  the  drink, 
for  I  had  not  long  swallowed  it  when  I 
became  a  prey  to  dreadful  tortures.” 

“  But  did  you  not  mention  your  suspi¬ 
cions  to  Ilewke?” 

“No,”  she  replied.  “I  bore  my  suf¬ 
ferings  in  silence,  because  I  felt  that  if  I 
accused  Ugo,  the  charge  would  fall  on 
your  head.  What  motive  could  Ugo 
have  for  my  destruction  ?  Why  should 
he  desire  my  death  ?  He  is  merely  your 
instrument.” 

“  O  Catherine !  I  implore  you  not  to 
think  me  capable  of  injuring  you  !  But  I 
still  believe  you  are  in  error.  You  will 
speedily  get  well  again,  and  then  you  will 
acquit  Ugo  and  myself  of  the  terrible 
crime  you  impute  to  us.” 

“  If  I  do  get  well,  I  will  acquit  you, 
my  lord,  and  humbly  implore  your  par¬ 
don.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  I  am 
sinking  fast.  Ere  many  hours  you  will 
have  no  wife  to  trouble  you.” 

“  I  trust  your  fears  will  not  be  realized, 
Catherine,  but  that  you  may  live  for 
many  years  to  bless  me.” 

“Such  words,  earlier  uttered,  might 
have  ettected  my  cure.  But  they  are  too 
late  now.  Let  me  speak  to  you  M’hile 
strength  is  left  me,  and  may  heaven  give 
you  grace  to  profit  by  my  counsel.  That 
I  owe  my  death  to  your  expressed  wishes 
is,  I  fear,  too  true,” 

“  O  Catherine  !  I  beseech  you  to  dis¬ 
miss  these  cruel  and  unjust  suspicions  !” 

“  I  can  not  dismiss  them.  They  have 
grown  to  conviction.  Listen  to  me,  Sey¬ 
mour.  You  know  how  deeply  I  have 
loved  you,  and  Avhat  s.acrifice8  I  have 
made  for  you.  You  know  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  faithful  and  obedient  wife.” 

“  You  have! — you  have!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  will  not  reproach  you.  I  will  not 
recall  your  harsh  usage — your  neglect — 
almost  abandonment.  I  refer  to  your 
treatment  of  me  only  to  say  that  I  forgive 
you.  But  my  latest  words  to  you  must 
be  w'ords  of  warning.  I  know  you  are 
conspiring  against  the  state — that  you 
meditate  some  desperate  attempt  against 
the  government — and  that  by  plunging 
the  kingdom  into  civil  war,  you  hope  to 
overthrow  and  supplant  your  brother.  Be 
warned  by  me,  Seymour.  If  you  persist 


'  in  these  criminal  designs,  you  will  come 
to  a  terrible  and  bloody  ending.  Be 
warned,  I  say,  and  abandon  them  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Devote  yourself  to 
heaven,  and  strive  by  penitence  and  pray¬ 
er  to  expiate  your  many  and  deep  often ses ! 
Obey  no  longer  the  impulses  of  pride  and 
ambition,  which  will  lead  you  to  certain 
destruction,  but  give  yourself  up  to  holy 
meditation.  Will  you  do  this  ?” 

“  I  can  make  no  such  promise,  Cathe¬ 
rine.  If  I  did,  I  might  not  keep  it.” 

“Alas!  alas!  then  you  are  lost.  Yet 
let  me  try  to  move  you.” 

“You  will  try  in  vain,”  he  rejoined. 
“  My  purpose  is  fixed,” 

“And  what  do  you  hope  to  gain,  Sey¬ 
mour  ?” 

“The  second  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Perchance  the  first.” 

“  You  deceive  yourself,”  she  rejoined, 
witli  a  solemn  and  almost  prophetic  look. 
“Your  eflforts  will  only  conduct  you  to 
the  scaftbld.  Bethink  you  of  my  warning 
when  you  arc  brought  thither.” 

“  I  am  not  to  be  deterred  from  my 
course  by  idle  fancies,”  he  rejoined.  “  I 
know  the  risk  I  run,  and  am  not  appalled 
by  it.  I  learned  to  consider  life  uncer¬ 
tain  in  the  days  of  your  former  husband, 
Catherine.  What  fate  may  have  in  store 
for  me  I  can  not  tell.  It  may  be  increase 
of  power — or  it  may  be  the  headsman’s 
ax.  But  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  go 
on.” 

“  Heaven  pardon  you  !  and  soften  your 
heart  I”  murmured  Catherine.  “  But  do 
not  refuse  my  dying  request,  Seymour. 
’Tis  the  last  I  shall  ever  make  to  you.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  rejoined. 

“  Abandon  all  thoughts  of  Elizabeth. 
Seek  not  her  hand.  I’romise  me  this ! — 
oh  !  promise  it  to  me.” 

But  Seymour  u'as  silent,  and  averted 
his  head. 

“  Will  you  not  promise  it  ?”  she  cried, 
imploringly. 

“  I  can  not,”  he  replied. 

The  poor  queen  fell  backward,  and  for 
some  moments  remained  silent. 

“  Have  you  any  further  injunctions  for 
me,  Catherine?”  inquired  Seymour. 

“  Only  this,”  she  replied.  “  Be  kind  to 
the  little  innocent  I  have  so  lately  brought 
into  the  world.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
live  long  to  trouble  you.” 

“  While  I  am  spared  to  watch  over  it, 
it  shall  never  want  a  father’s  love.  But 
you  indulge  in  siid  forebodings,  Catherine, 
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none  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  realized. 
Have  a  better  heart  in  regard  to  yourself. 
You  are  not  so  dangerously  ill  as  you  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“  All  is  well-nigh  over  with  me,  Sey¬ 
mour,”  she  groaned.  “  Give  me  your 
hand.  Mine  has  been  a  wretched  life,  and 
I  am  not  sorry  it  draws  to  a  close.  Vain¬ 
ly  have  I  looked  for  happiness  in  the  mar¬ 
ried  state — in  each  instance  I  have  been 
disapjwinted,  but  in  none  so  deejdy,  and 
so  wofully,  as  in  the  last.  The  disapiKjint- 
ment  has  been  all  the  more  bitter  because 
I  expected  so  much.  Who  would  believe 
that  one  so  richly  graced  in  mind  and 
body  as  you,  Seymour,  could  be  so  faith¬ 
less,  so  cruel  ?  Even  Henry’s  tyranny 
has  been  less  terrible  than  yours.” 

“  What  have  I  done, Catherine?”  cried 
Seymour,  distractedly.  “  What  have  I 
done  ?”  * 

“You  have  killed  me,”  she  replied, 
raising  herself  by  a  last  effort,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him,  “  if  not  by  poison,  by 
unkindness.” 

“  Oh !  unsay  your  words,  Catherine,” 
exclaimed.  “Recall  that  dreadful  accu¬ 
sation.” 

But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  recall  it. 
The  fierce  light  that  burnt  for  a  moment 
in  her  eyes  became  suddenly  extinct — the 
hue  of  her  features  ch.anged  to  that  of 
death,  and  with  a  groan  she  sank  back¬ 
ward.  The  unhappy  queen’s  troubles 
were  over. 

With  a  loud  cry  Seymour  flung  him¬ 
self  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and,  clasping 
her  hand,  cried  in  a  lamentable  voice, 
“Look  down  upon  me,  Catherine,  and 
forgive  me.” 

His  grief  was  real.  His  nature  was  not 
all  evil,  and  the  gbod  within  was  for  the 
moment  touched.  A  prey  to  keenest 
self-reproach,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power 
to  recall  his  unhappy  wife  to  existence,  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  done  so. 

So  overpowered  was  he  by  anguish  and 
remorse  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
entrance  of  the  physician,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  and  others  of  the 
Queen’s  women.  Instantly  perceiving 
that  all  was  over.  Doctor  Hewke  commu¬ 
nicated  the  sad  intelligence  to  Lady  Tyr- 
■whyt  and  the  rest,  praying  them  not  to 
give  loud  expression  to  their  grief.  But 
they  w’ere  too  strongly  attached  to  their 
royal  mistress  to  be  able  thus  to  control 
themselves,  and  the  chamber  resounded 
with  doleful  cries. 


At  last,  Hewke  approached  the  Admir¬ 
al,  and  said :  “  If  your  highness  will  be 
governed  by  me,  you  will  withdraw  lor  a 
while  to  your  own  chamber,  and  leave  the 
care  of  what  was  the  Queen  to  her  wo¬ 
men.” 

“  I  will  obey  you,  good  master  Hewke,” 
replied  Seymour,  rising. 

“  Her  grace,  I  trust,  had  an  easy  end¬ 
ing  ?”  said  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  sjieaking 
through  her  tears. 

“  A  very  easy  ending,”  replied  Sey¬ 
mour.  “  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  her 
soul.” 

“  As  Heaven  assuredly  will,”  replied 
Lady  Tyrwhyt.  “  A  worthier  lady  never 
trod  the  earth.” 

“You  are  right,”  rejoined  Seymour. 
“I  discern  her  merits  more  clearly  since 
I  have  lost  her.  I  commit  her  to  your 
charge.” 

With  this  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
chamber,  and  shut  himself  within  it  for 
some  time.  At  last,  Ugo  ventured  to 
present  himself,  and  inquired  whether  he 
could  do  any  thing  for  him.  Seymour 
sternly  replied  in  the  negative. 

“Hath  your  highness  no  directions  to 
give  me  ?”  pursued  Ugo. 

“  None  whatever,”  replied  Seymour. 

“  Hum !  I  expected  to  see  your  high¬ 
ness  in  a  diflerent  frame  of  mind,  now 
that  you  are  freed  from  your  fetters.” 

“Out  of  my  sight,  caitift’l”  exclaimed 
Seymour  fiercely. 

“  Is  this  all  the  return  I  am  to  get  for 
serving  you?”  demanded  LTgo. 

“  Thy  reward  ought  to  be  the  gallows,” 
rejoined  the  Admiral.  “  Begone !  and 
come  near  me  no  more.” 

On  this  Ugo  withdrew,  muttering  as 
he  went  away :  “  He  will  be  in  a  different 
mood  to-morrow.” 

Whether  the  Admiral  really  felt  the 
profound  affliction  he  continued  to  display 
may  be  doubted.  But,  at  all  events,  ho 
imposed  upon  his  attendants,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  sincerely  deplored  the  con¬ 
sort  he  had  lost. 

The  remains  of  the  unhapi>y  Queen 
were  interred  with  much  ceremony  w’ithin 
the  beautiful  chai>el  appertaining  to  the 
castle,  and  many  a  te.ar  was  shed  upon  the 
mai  ble  slab  covering  her  grave.  The  pret¬ 
ty  babe  she  had  left  w.as  most  carefully 
tended  ;  but,  though  the  little  creature 
survived  its  father,  it  was  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

The  Admiral  remained  at  Sudley  Cas- 
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tie  in  retirenicnt  for  a  month,  at, the  cx- 1 
piration  of  wiiich  term  he  returned  to  ! 
Seymour  House,  accompanied  by  Ugo,  j 
who  by  this  time  was  fully  restored  to  1 
iiivor. 

IV'. 

mow  THI  IDMIlltL  PROPnSIO  A  SRCRIT  MABEIAOl  TO  THE  ! 

PMIXCKM  XLIZABKTa. 

Edwakd  had  been  much  grieved  by  ; 
the  death  of  Queen  Catherine,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attaclicd,  and  immedi- 1 
ately  after  his  uncle’s  return  to  Seymour  ^ 
House,  he  called  to  condole  with  him 
upon  his  loss.  The  Lord  Protector  like¬ 
wise  paid  his  brother  a  similar  visit,  as 
did  all  the  principal  nobilityi  Unfeigned 
regret,  indeed,  was  felt  by  the  whole  court, 
as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large,  for  the 
Queen,  who  was  greatly  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected. 

'Ihe  whole  of  the  Admiral’s  large  house¬ 
hold  was  put  into  mourning,  atid  he  him¬ 
self  appeared  clad  in  habiliments  of  deep¬ 
est  woe.  But  whatever  external  symbols  , 
of  grief  he  might  assume,  and  however  , 
much  he  might  profess  to  regret  the  j 
Queen,  it  is  quite  certain  that  by  this  j 
time  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  provide  | 
himself  with  another  bride,  and  that  his  i 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  Princess  | 
Elizabeth.  i 

Elizabeth  was  then  residing  at  Hat- 1 
field,  and  thither,  about  a  month  after  his 
return  to  town,  the  Admiral  rode,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  Ugo.  His  visit  w’as  not 
unexpected,  the  Princess  having  been  pre- 

t)ared  for  it  by  a  letter.  She  received 
dm  very  graciously,  and,  after  some  lit¬ 
tle  discourse,  Mistress  Ashley,  by  whom  | 
she  was  attended,  discreetly  withdrew. 
No  sooner  were  they  alone  together,  than 
the  Admiral,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  seizing  her  hand,  exclaim¬ 
ed  in  passionate  tones,  “  I  am  come  to 
claim  you,  Elizabeth  !  There  is  now  no  i 
obstacle  to  our  union.  The  bar  that  stood 
between  us  is  removed.  You  will  be  mine 
— mine  1” 

“Not  clandestinely,  .as  you  propose  in 
your  letter,  my  lord,”  she  rejoined.  “  I 
will  never  consent  to  secret  nuptials,  such 
as  took  place  between  you  and  the  Queen. 
On  that  I  am  decided,  so  you  will  strive 
in  vain  to  move  me.” 

“  Your  decision  amounts  to  a  refusal,” 
cried  Seymour.  “  Were  I  to  demand 
your  hand  formally  in  marriage,  neither 


the  Lord  Protector,  nor  the  Council,  nor 
even  the  King,  your  brother,  would  con¬ 
sent.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  mad- 
ne-s,  and  would  cffectu.ally  frustrate  our 
object.  You  h.ave  often  told  me  you 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  we 
might  be  free  to  wed  each  other.  The 
happy  moment  has  arrived.  Why  i>ost- 
pone  it  ?  If  you  love  me  as  much  as  ever, 
why  should  we  not  be  secretly  united,  and 
await  a  fivorable  opportunity  of  avowing 
the  marriage  ?” 

“  Because  such  a  course  would  be  un- 
w’orthy  of  a  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,”  replied  Elizabeth  proudly.  “A 
secret  marriage  brought  little  happiness 
to  the  Queen,  your  late  consort,  and 
might  brin"  less  to  me ;  but  be  that  as 
it  might,  I  will  not  make  the  experi¬ 
ment.  My  hand  must  be  Ibrmally  de¬ 
manded.”  ^ 

“  Of  whom  ?”  said  Seymour. 

“  Of  the  executors  of  my  royal  father’s 
will.” 

“And  what  answer  do  you  expect  them 
to  return  ?  Such  a  demand  on  my  part 
would  be  treated  with  scorn,  and  I  should 
be  sharply  rebuked  for  my  presump¬ 
tion.”. 

“  Do  you  not  perceive,  my  lord,  that 
you  are  arguing  against  yourself?  If 
your  demand  is  sure  to  be  treated  with 
scorn  by  the  Council  and  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector,  ought  I  not  to  adopt  a  like  tone  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  treat  your  ofier  as  pre¬ 
sumptuous  ?” 

“  Princess  !”  exclaimed  Seymour. 

“  Ought  I  not  to  8.ay  :  ‘  You  forget 
yourself,  my  lord.  You  are  no  fitting 
husband  for  Elizabeth  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  glorious  memory, 
and  second  inheritor  of  the  crown  ?  This 
is  what  I  ought  to  say — and  what  I  shall 
say,  if  you  continue  to  urge  your  insulting 
proposition  — for  such  I  must  regard  it — 
of  a  cl.andestine  m.arriage.’  ” 

“  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but 
to  withdiaw  altogether,”  said  Seymour, 
rising.  “  That  I  have  been  presumptuous 
I  own — but  it  is  your  encour.agement  that 
has  made  me  so.  You  told  me  you  loved 
me — and  promised — solemnly  promised — 
to  be  mine.” 

“  And  so  I  will  be  yours,  my  lord,  when 
you  dare  claim  my  hand  in  the  face  of  the 
world  —  not  otherwise,”  rejoined  Elizji- 
beth. 

“  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?”  cried 
Seymour.  “Show  me  the  way  to  win 
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you.  I  will  shrink  from  nothing  —  I  will 
dare  any  thing  so  that  my  guerdon  may 
be  your  hand.  But  it  is  idle  to  make  a 
demand  which  will  only  bo  met  by  a  re¬ 
fusal.” 

“  Place  yourself  in  such  a  ]>osition,  my 
lord,  that  your  demand  must  be  acceded 
to,”  rejoined  Elizabeth.  “  You  once  told 
me  your  ambition  soared  to  such  a  hight, 
that  you  would  be  second  to  no  one  in 
the  realm,  except  the  King.  That  point 
attained,  the  Council  could  not  withhold 
their  consent,  for  they  must  necessarily 
do  your  bidding,  as  they  now  do  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.”  j 

“  And  bv  Heaven  !  I  will  attain  it,” 
cried  the  Admiral.  “Nor  will  I  renew 
my  proposition  till  it  can  be  certainly  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  manner  you  desire.” 

“  In  that  case  my  hand  shall  be  yours,” 
replied  Elizabeth  ;  “  and  my  promise  will 
be  as  binding  to  me  as  if  I  were  solemnly 
affianced  to  you.  I  have  never  loved  any 
one  but  yourself,  my  lord,  and  am  not 
likely  to  change.  If  I  wed  not  you,  I  will 
wed  no  other.” 

“  And  I  will  either  win  you  for  my  bride, 
or  lay  my  head  upon  the  block,”  cried 
Seymour.  “  Hear  me,  Elizabath !  I  have 
a  great  and  daring  project  in  hand,  tvhich, 
if  it  succeeds — and  that  it  tcUl  succeed  I 
nothing  doubt — will  set  me  in  the  position 
you  would  have  me  occupy.  It  is  not 
needful  that  I  should  be  more  explicit. 
You  will  understand  the  sort  of  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  I  am  engaged. 

“You  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  me 
it  is  full  of  peril.” 

“  All  such  enterprises  must  be  hazard¬ 
ous.  But  I  have  no  fear.  And  I  have 
now  a  double  incitement  to  go  on.  My 
preparations  will  be  speedily  completed. 
When  they  are,  you  will  hear  of  events 
that  w’ill  surprise  you.” 

“  In  this  enterprise,  you  have  no  design 
against  the  King,  my  brother  ?” 

“  None,”  rejoined  Seymour.  “  My  sole 
aim  is  against  the  Lord  Protector.  I  want 
his  post.  And  since  he  will  not  yield  it 
peaceably,  I  mean  to  take  it.  ’Twill  be 
a  death-struggle  between  us.” 

“And  you  mean  to  strike  this  blow 
speedily.” 

“  As  speedily  as  may  be.  In  a  few 
weeks — perhaps  in  a  few  days.  We  must 
not  meet  again  till  the  struggle  is  over, 
I  would  not  have  you  compromised. 
Should  I  fall,  will  you  sometimes  bestow 
a  thought  upon  me,  Elizabeth  ?” 


[January^ 


She  Qiade  no  reply,  but  fell  upon  his 
bosom.  Straining  her  in  his  arms,  he 
bade  her  a  passionate  farewell ;  then  tore 
himself  from  her  embrace,  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  mounted  his  steed,  and  return¬ 
ed  with  his  esquire  to  London. 


V. 


HOW  THB  ADMIRAL  BOOOHT  TO  OlUf  rOSSRlMtOH  Of  TRB  TOWKR. 

We  must  now  pa.ss  on  to  the  early  jiart 
of  January,  1649.  Ever  since  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which 
had  lighted  an  inextinguishable  hre  in  his 
breast,  the  Admiral  h.ad  been  .actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  his  plans,  and  had 
now,  as  he  conceived,  well-nigh  brought 
them  to  maturity.  The  daring  nature  of 
his  project  will  be  understood  from  a  con¬ 
versation  which  occurred  about  this  time 
between  him  and  his  confident,  Ugo,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Bristol,  where  ho 
had  been  to  procure  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  Sir  William  Sharington. 

“  How  much  hast  thou  brought  me, 
Ugo  ?”  demanded  the  Admiral ;  “  the 
whole  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Only  a  thousand  pounds,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  my  lord,”  replied  the  e.-iquire. 
“  But  Sir  William  promises  the  remainder 
in  a  few  days.” 

“  Curses  on  him  for  the  delay !”  cried 
the  Admiral,  with  a  look  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  “  I  want  all  the  money  I  can  get 
together.  I  am  drained  at  every  pore, 
ami  unless  I  continue  to  pay  them,  my 
adherents  will  drop  off.  My  cofters  are 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  how  to  replenish 
them  I  can  not  tell.  That  wreck  on  the 
Cornish  coast  only  produced  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  the  Spanish  galleon, 
which  Hornbeak  and  Blades  ought  to  have 
secured,  has  slipped  out  of  their  h.ands. 
I  lack  treasure,  Ugo,  and  must  have  it.” 

“Your  highness  must  be  content  to 
wait  till  Sharington  is  able  to  supply  you, 
or  till  some  prizes  fall  into  your  hands. 
We  have  been  rather  unlucky  of  late ; 
but  doubtless  fortune  will  change.” 

“  I  can  not  afford  to  wait.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  ready  to  rise  w’hen  I  give 
them  the  signal — but  I  want  wherewithal 
to  pay  and  maintain  them.” 

“  You  have  enough  for  present  purpos¬ 
es,  methinks,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Ugo; 
“and  your  men  will  pay  and  maintain 
themselves,  if  you  will  let  them.” 

“I  would  not  have  them  plunder,” 
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s.'iid  tho  Admiral.  “Yet  I  see  not  how 
It  can  be  avoided.  1  have  an  import¬ 
ant  |K)st  for  tiiee,  U^o,  and  1  know  thou 
wilt  discharge  it  well.” 

“  What  ia  it,  my  lord  ?” 

“  No  less  than  the  command  of  Holt 
Castle.  Thou  must  hold  it  in  my  name 
w'hen  the  rising  takes  place.  Thu  foilrcss 
h.as  tivc  hundre<l  men,  and  is  well  provided 
with  stores  and  ammunition.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  lord,  and  feel 
tho  im|>ortance  of  tho  trust  you  confide  iu 
me.” 

“  I  have  partisans  in  Cheshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  Yorkshire,  wlio  will  rouse  tho 
disaffected  in  those  counties,”  pursued 
the  Admiral.  “My  adherents  are  also 
numerous  and  strong  in  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  ainl  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire, 
as  thou  knowest,  there  are  hundreds  who 
will  flock  round  my  standard  when  it  is 
raised.  The  insurrection  will  be  general 
and  simultaneous.” 

“  But  how  is  the  signal  to  bo  given,  my 
lord  ?”  inquired  Ugo. 

“  Thou  sbalt  hear.  My  first  object  is 
to  secure  the  person  of  my  royal  nephew 
— as  from  him  all  decrees  must  emanate 
— .and  h.aving  the  King  with  me,  I  can 
defy  opposition.  At  one  time  I  thought 
of  carrying  him  ofl*  to  Holt,  but  there  are 
many,  and  almost  insuperable,  difficulties 
in  that  design,  which  compelled  me  to 
abandon  it,  and  I  have  since  conceived  a 
bolder  plan.  I  mean  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Tower,  Ugo,  and  to  keep  the  King 
within  it  till  all  shall  be  accomplished.” 

“A  bold  plan,  indeed  !”  exclaimed  Ugo. 
“  But  how  does  your  highness  hope  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Tower  ?” 

“Through  tho  instrument.ality  of  Sir 
John  Gage,”  replied  the  Admiral. 

“  Wh.at,  has  Sir  John  Gage  joined  your 
highness  ?”  cried  Ugo. 

“  He  will  do,”  replied  the  Admiral,  smil¬ 
ing  significantly.  “  We  Avill  suppose  the 
Tower  g.ained  —  no  matter  how,  or  by 
whom,”  he  said,  “  and  the  King  secured 
within  it.  My  first  business  will  be  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  eftoct  that,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  the  document  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  will  of  his  late  majesty  is 
false  and  fraudulent, the  council  appointed 
by  th.at  instrument  is  dissolved,  and  the 
Lord  Protector  deposed  from  his  office. 
Furthermore,  that  tlie  Lord  Protector 
being  charged  with  high  treason  and 
other  heinous  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
shall,  with  his  abettors,  be  brought  to 


[  sjKjedy  trial.  This  proclamation  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  rising.” 

“  Should  it  bo  made,  it  will  doubtless 

tiroduce  tho  effect  anticipated  by  your 
lighncss — bill  how  will  you  prove  the 
charge  you  intend  to  make  against  the 
Lord  Protector  ?  how  will  you  show  that 
tho  King's  will  was  fraudulently  pre¬ 
pared  ?” 

“  By  producing  tho  confession  of  Doctor 
liutts,  who  aided  in  the  scheme,”  said 
Seymour.  “  Thou  mayst  remember  that 
I  intrusted  a  packet  to  thee  some  while 
ago,  Ugo,  charging  thee  to  deliver  it  to 
tho  Queen  in  case  of  need.  That  packet 
contained  the  confession.” 

“Indeed!”  he  exclaimed.  “Would  I 
had  known  it !”  ho  added  to  himself. 

“  Butts’  confession  did  mo  more  ser¬ 
vice  then,”  continued  tho  Admiral,  with  a 
laugh.  “But  it  shall  do  me  more  ere 
long.  What  will  the  people  say,  think 
you,  W’hen  they  learn  that  tho  Lord  l*ro- 
tector  has  risen  to  greatness  by  means 
like  this?  Will  they  support  him  ?  No! 
his  cause  will  instantly  be  abandoned  ;  his 
follow’ers  will  shrink  from  him,  and  de¬ 
liver  him  up  to  justice.” 

“  It  may  be  so,”  rejoined  Ugo  thought¬ 
fully. 

“  M.ay  be  !  I  tell  thee  it  wiU  /  ”  cried 
the  Admiral.  “  Let  Somerset  look  well 
to  his  seat,  if  he  would  keep  it,  for  many 
hands  will  ere  long  bo  eager  to  pluck  him 
from  it.” 

“  Your  plan  promises  well,  I  must 
needs  ow’n,  my  lord,”  said  Ugo.  “  But 
you  have  not — as  far  as  I  understand — 
yet  gained  over  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower.” 

“  But  I  shall  do  so,”  rejoined  the  Ad¬ 
miral.  “I  will  forthwith  set  about  tho 
task.  Sir  John 'is  now  at  the  Tow-er.  I 
will  go  thither  at  once,  and  thou  shall  ac- 
comp.any  me.’’ 

“  I  pray  your  highness  to  excuse  me.  I 
have  some  slight  matters  of  mine  own  to 
see  to.” 

“  Well,  as  thou  wilt.  But  get  thy  bu¬ 
siness  done,  as  on  my  return  1  may  need 
thee.” 

Ugo  bowed,  and  assisted  his  lord  to 
put  on  his  cloak,  after  which  the  Admiral 
attended  by  a  dozen  stalwart  retainers 
ai-med  to  the  teeth,  without  whom  he 
now  never  stirred  abroad,  proceeded  to 
Whitehall  stairs,  where  his  barge  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  entering  it,  ordered 
the  men  to  row  to  the  Tower. 
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Oil  arriving  at  the  fortress,  he  found 
that  Sir  John  was  at  tiie  Lieutenant’s 
lodgings.  Proceeding  thither,  and  stat¬ 
ing  tliat  he  desired  to  speak  witii  the 
Constable  in  private,  he  was  shown  into 
a  large  chamber,  w’ainscoted  with  black 
oak,  where  state  delinquents  were  usually 
examined,  and  where  Sir  John  shortly  af¬ 
terward  joined  him. 

After  a  little  preliminary  discourse,  the 
Admiral  opened  his  business. 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  on  which  I  have  come  to  you.  Sir 
John,”  he  said,  “and  concerns  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  King  and  the  security  of  the 
realm.  You  may  remember  that  you  and 
I  were  excluded  from  the  late  King’s 
presence  when  the  will  was  signed,  or  ra¬ 
ther  stamped  ?” 

“  I  remember  the  circumstance  well 
enough,”  rejoined  the  Constable.  “  What 
of  it?” 

“  At  the  time  Henry  was  insensible,” 
pursued  Seymour,  “and  the  document 
was  stamped  without  his  orders — nay, 
contrary  to  his  previously  expressed 
wishes.” 

“  IIow  know  you  this,  my  lord  ?” 

“  From  one  who  had  a  share  in  the 
transaction,  but  who  has  since  gone  to 
liis  account — Doctor  Butts.  He  wrote 
down  his  confession,  and  delivered  it  to 
me.  That  the  truth  of  the  statement 
could  not  be  denied  by  Somerset  will  be 
apparent  when  I  tell-  you  that  it  enabled 
me  to  make  terms  with  him  when  he 
threatened  to  send  me  here  as  a  prisoner. 
If  Henry’s  will  falls  to  the  ground,  all 
that  has  been  based  upon  it  fans  likewise. 
All  tlie  arrangements  made  by  the  Lord 
Protector  burst  like  a  bubble.  His  acts 
are  illeg.il,  and  the  council  is  at  an  end. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  council  and  no  Pro¬ 
tector.” 

“  Then  let  the  matter  be,”  cried  the 
Constable.  “Things  have  gone  too  far 
to  be  set  right  now.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  good  Sir  John.  It 
is  my  intention  to  set  them  right,  and  I 
w’ant  your  assistance  in  the  task.” 

“  Let  me  hear  what  you  propose  to 
do,”  said  the  Constable. 

“  I  mean  to  strike  a  blow  which  shall 
annihilate  Somerset’s  usurped  authority. 
But  while  this  is  done,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  King’s  safety.  We  must  have 
him  in  the  Tower,  Sir  John,  under  your 
charge.” 


“  And  when  you  have  got  him  here, 
what  step  W’ill  next  be  taken  ?” 

“  A  proclamation  will  be  issued  in  his 
majesty’s  name,  disclosing  Somerset’s 
false  practices  in  regard  to  the  will,  and 
charging  him  and  his  abettors  with  high 
treason — annulling  all  their  acts,  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  their  posts,  and  appointing 
others  in  their  stead.” 

“  Chief  amongst  whom  will  doubtless 
be  your  highness  ?” 

“  Certes,  Sir  John.  Who  else  could  be 
Lord  I’rotector?  But  you  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  You  shall  be  Grand  Master, 
or  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  with  a 
peerage.” 

“As  the  price  of  my  desertion  of  your 
brother  and  his  friends?  Umph!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Constable. 

“  To  adhere  to  them  will  be  treason  to 
the  King,”  said  Seymour. 

“Kay,  I  can  sc.arce  view  it  in  that 
light,”  rejoined  the  Constable.  “  But  you 
do  not  think  that  such  a  change  as  you 
propose  will  be  accomplished  without  a 
struggle — that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  will 
surrender  his  post  without  an  etlbrt  to 
maintain  it  ?  Most  like  the  army  will 
stand  by  him,  and  he  has  a  large  band  of 
foreign  mercenaries  on  whom  he  can  cer¬ 
tainly  count.” 

“There  you  are  wrong.  Sir  John.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  can  be  bought.  As 
to  the  army,  we  must  take  our  chance.  I 
have  plenty  of  partisans  who  will  rise 
when  1  give  them  the  signal.” 

“  Why,  this  is  downright  rebellion !” 
cried  the  Constable.  “We  shall  have  a 
civil  Avar.” 

“  Rebellion  against  whom — against  an 
arch-traitor,  aa’Iio  has  too  long  usurped  the 
chief  place  in  the  state.  ’Tis  in  the  King’s 
behalf  that  we  shall  fight,  and  not  against 
him.  We  shall  free  him  from  those  who 
have  assumed  to  have  a  control  ov'cr  him 
for  which  they  have  no  title.  We  shall 
unmask  treason,  and  punish  it.” 

“  Still,  I  am  not  satisfied,”  rejoined  the 
Constable.  “  I  like  not  the  plan  you  pro¬ 
pose.” 

“  But  if  I  bring  the  King  hither — w  ill 
you  deliver  the  fortress  to  him  ?  Will 
you  close  the  gates — and  put  the  place  in 
a  state  of  defense  ?” 

“  W ere  his  majesty  himself  to  command 
me  to  do  this,  I  must  needs  obey.  But  I 
do  not  think  lie  will.” 

“You  do  not  know  the  King  as  well  as 
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I  know  him,  Sir  John.  I  will  bring  him 
liere  ere  many  days  are  over  our  heads. 
Be  prepared  to  act  as  he  shall  direct.” 

”  I  make  no  promises,”  rejoined  the 
Constable  ;  “  and  it’ my  advice  were  likely 
to  be  listened  to,  I  would  recommend 
your  lortlship  to  proceed  no  further  with 
your  design.” 

“You  will  breathe  no  word  of  what  has 
jtassed  between  us.  Sir  John?”  said  Sey¬ 
mour. 

“  Fojir  no  betrayal  on  my  part,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Gage.  “  I  will  say  nothing  till  I  have 
seen  the  King.” 

Seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Constable,  Seymour  soon 
afterward  took  his  departure,  and,  reen¬ 
tering  his  barge,  was  rowed  back  to 
Whitehall. 

VI. 

H  WRICB  DOO  nAUIIilOTOS  IprBACa  IB  BIS  TBDB  COLORS. 

"W HiLE  the  Admiral  w.as  engaged  at  the 
Tower  in  the  manner  just  related,  Ugo 
Harrington  repaired  to  Whitehall,  with 
the  design  of  seeking  an  immediate  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  this 
object  he  wassucces-sful.  At  the  moment 
w’hen  the  esqtiire  sought  him,  Warwick, 
to  whom,  as  lord  great  chamberlain,  a 
suite  of  apartments  w'as  assigned  in  the 
palace,  was  alone  and  in  his  private  cabi¬ 
net.  Some  understanding  seemed  to  sub¬ 
sist  betw'een  Ugo  and  the  henchmen, 
since  they  did  not  detain  him  a  moment 
in  tlie  waiting-chamber,  but  ushered  him 
at  once  into  the  Earl’s  presence. 

Warwick,  who  was  seated  at  a  table, 
writing,  received  his  visitor  very  formally, 
but  the  moment  they  were  alone  together, 
his  manner  changed  to  one  of  great  fami¬ 
liarity. 

“  I  see  by  the  e.\prcssion  of  your  coun¬ 
tenance  that  you  bring  me  important  in¬ 
telligence,”  he  remarked. 

“I  do,  my  lord,”  replied  Ugo.  “My 
lord  is  gone  to  the  Tower  to  endeavor  to 
prevail  upon  the  Constable  to  deliver  the 
fortress  up  to  him.” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Warwick.  “Does 
ho  aim  at  that?  But  he  will  fail.  Sir 
John  Gage  is  as  true  as  steel,  and  will  ne¬ 
ver  betray  his  trust.  But  how  stand  mat¬ 
ters  now  ?  Is  the  time  come  for  the  ex¬ 
plosion  ?” 

“  It  will  not  be  long  delayed,  my  lord,” 
rejoined  Ugo. 

“So  much  the  better,”  cried  Warwick, 


rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  “Tire  Ad¬ 
miral  has  been  so  long  about  it  that  I 
have  got  quite  tired  with  waiting.” 

“  With  all  deference  to  your  lordship,  I 
think  vou  are  wrong  in  your  calculations,” 
said  b^go.  “You  intend  to  let  this  rising 
take  place  ?” 

“I  do,”  replied  Warwick.  “I  would 
have  the  Admiral  commit  himself  irre¬ 
trievably,  so  that  his  fall  may  be  certain.” 

“  ’Tis  on  that  point  I  dift’er  with  your 
lordship.  Have  you  never  considered 
that  he  may  succeed?  His  plans  are  well 
organized.” 

“  May  Ire  so,”  rejoined  Warwick.  “  But 
the  insurrection  will  be  instantly  crushed.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  Ugo,  “  and  I 
will  give  yon  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 
The  Lord  Protector,  as  you  know,  has 
lost  all  the  popularity  he  acquired  by  the 
Scottish  war.  That  is  one  point  in  my  lord’s 
favor.  In  the  struggle  which  is  likely 
to  arise  betw'een  the  brothers,  the  King 
is  certain  to  side  with  his  younger  uncle. 
This  alone  will  give  him  an  iminense  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  as  I  have  just  said,  my 
lord’s  plans  are  so  w’ell  taken  that  he  is 
likely  to  come  oft'  victorious.  He  himself 
is  confident  of  success.  He  has  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  rise  at  his 
signal,  and  friends  who  will  treble  that 
number.  The  leaders  of  the  German 
lansquenets  are  corrupted,  and  will  bring 
over  tlieir  men.  Moreover,  my  lord  has 
tw'o  strong  castles.  Holt  and  Sudley,  the 
former  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  stor¬ 
ed,  and  he  has  the  Scilly  Islands  to  retire 
to  in  case  of  need.  With  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  if  he  is  able  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  King.  I  can  not  doubt  his  success.” 

“Ay,  if  he  could  secure  the  King  I 
grant  you  he  might  succeed,”  rejoined 
Warwick ;  “  but  that  he  never  will  do.” 

“  Your  lordship  underrates  his  power. 
You  will  find  him  a  far  more  formidable 
foe  than  you  imagine.  If  he  should  gain 
the  day,  ho  will  not  be  merely  content 
with  supplanting  the  Protector,  but  will 
overthrow  the  whole  government.  What 
if  he  should  be  able  to  set  aside  the  late 
King’s  will  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
stamped  while  his  m.ajesty  was  dying  .and 
incapable  of  speech?  Will  not  all  subse¬ 
quent  acts  become  illegal,  all  appoint¬ 
ments  void  ?” 

“Undoubtedly.  But  he  can  not  prove 
this.” 

“  He  has  Doctor  Butts’  confession  of 
the  whole  aflfair,  the  production  of  which 
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will  condemn  the  Lord  Protector  to  the 
block,  and  will  drag  all  liia  partisans — 
your  lordship  amongst  the  number — 
down  with  him.” 

“Confusion!”  exclaimed  Warwick,  ris¬ 
ing  and  hurriedly  pacing  the  room.  “  You 
are  right,  Ugo.  The  outbreak  must  nev¬ 
er  take  place.  My  intention  was  to  let 
the  mine  explode,  certain  th.it  the  ex¬ 
plosion  would  destroy  him,  and  perchance 
the  Protector  likewise ;  but  I  now  see  it 
Avould  be  dangerous  to  myself.” 

“  I  felt  sure  your  lordship  would  come 
round  to  my  views.  That  confession  is  a 
terrible  weapon,  and  has  already  been 
used  with  great  etfect.  Your  lordship 
will  easily  understand  on  wh.it  occasion.” 

“Ah!  I  see!’’  exclaimed  Warwick. 
“  Bring  that  document  to  me  if  you  can, 
Ugo;  bring  it,  and  name  your  own  fee. 
Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  with  the 
Admiral.  I  will  consult  with  my  col- 
le.igues  forthwith.  lie  must  bo  arrested, 
and  his  papers  seized.” 

“But  the  document  in  question  may 
fall  into  wrong  hands,”  said  IJgo.  “  Your 
lordship  must  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  My  lord  is  vigilant  and  alert, 
and  will  not  be  easily  t^en.  lie  never 
moves  without  a  guard,  and  has  more 
than  three  hundred  armed  ret.iiner8  at 
Seymour  House,  wiio  will  defend  him  to 
the  ia.st.  If  he  escapes,  and  flies  to  Sud- 
ley  or  Holt,  the  insurrection  will  break 
out,  and  the  whole  country  will  be  in  a 
fl.ime.  A  civil  war  will  be  the  result. 
His  arrest  should  be^  made  when  he  is 
wholly  unprepared.” 

“  It  shall  be  so,”  rejoined  Warwick. 
“Yet,  if  he  be  arrested  now’,  wiiat  proof 
shall  we  be  able  to  bring  of  his  guilt? 
Will  you  bear  evidence  atrainst  him  ?” 

“  If  I  am  interrogated  by  the  council  I 
must  needs  answ’er,”  replied  Ugo.  “  But 
the  best  course  to  pursue  will  be  to  ar¬ 
rest  Sir  Willi.ara  Sharington,  master  of 
the  mint  at  Bristol,  and  question  him  as 
to  his  dealings  with  my  lord.  If  he 
proves  obstinate,  the  rack  will  make  him 
speak,  and  you  will  then  have  good 
grounds  for  arresting  the  Admiral.  Shar¬ 
ington  h.as  clipped  gold  and  silver,  coined 
base  money,  and  committed  other  frauds 
at  my  lord’s  instance  and  for  his  benefit.” 

“You  are  right,  Ugo.  We  will  begin 
with  Sharington.  Officers  shall  be  dis- 
]>atched  forthwith  to  Bristol  to  arrest 
him,  after  which  he  shall  be  clapped  in 
the  Tower.”  ' » 


“  Be  careful  not  to  alarm  the  Admiral, 
my  lord,  or  your  plan  will  be  defeated. 
I  must  now  take  my  leave,  or  I  myself 
may  incur  suspicion.  Kely  on  my  watch¬ 
fulness.  If  1  c.an  purloin  Butts’  confes¬ 
sion  your  lordship  shall  h.ave  it.” 

So  saying  Ugo  withdrew'. 

VII. 

HOW  Bia  WOXliM  ftnAKIHGTOir  WAS  rZAMIVrt)  BT  TRB  COUN¬ 
CIL  ABD  per  TO  THB  TUBTURB. 

Feeling  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost, 
Warwick  sought  out  the  Lords  Russell 
and  Arundel,  Sir  'Wilii.am  Paget,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  council  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  without  further 
explanation  at  the  moment  than  that  he 
had  discovered  that  Sir  William  Sharing¬ 
ton  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  frauds, 
which  were  likely  to  implicate  a  person¬ 
age  of  importance,  ho  at  once  obtained 
their  sanction  to  his  arrest. 

The  warrant  was  signed,  and  given  by 
W^’arwick  himself  to  the  officers,  with 
special  instructions,  and  such  di.sp.atch 
was  used  that  ere  the  following  morning 
Sharington  was  brought  up  to  London 
and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  same  day  Warwick  and  the 
council  repaire*!  to  the  fortress,  and  as¬ 
sembling  together  at  the  Lieutenant’s 
lodgings,  had  the  prisoner  brought  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  resolutely  denied  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  could 
not  be  got  to  make  .any  admission  tend¬ 
ing  to  criminate  the  Admiral. 

Determined,  however,  not  to  be  foiled, 
W’^arwick,  wdio,  as  we  have  said,  conduct¬ 
ed  the  examination,  menaced  him  w’ith 
the  rack,  but  as  even  this  threat  proved 
ineflectual,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
to  the  torture-chamber,  and  the  question 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

On  this  Sharington  was  removed  by 
the  officers. 

The  council  remained  where  they  were, 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  application ; 
but  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
jailer  reappeared. 

“  Well,  h.ave  you  subdued  his  obstinacy, 
good  Master  Tombs  ?”  cried  W’^arwick. 
“  W’ill  he  speak  now’  ?” 

“  Ay,  my  lord,  w’e  have  made  him  alter 
his  tone,”  replied  Tombs.  “  But  it  re¬ 
quired  some  shrewd  turns  of  the  rack  to 
shake  him.  Your  lordships  must  needs 
go  to  him  if  you  would  interrogate  him, 
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for  liis  Joints  have  been  so  stretched  by 
the  engine  that  he  can  not  move.” 

Upon  this,  the  Council  adjourned  to 
the  torture-chamber  —  a  large  vault,  con¬ 
structed  of  stone,  and  situated  midway 
between  the  Beauchamp  Tower  and  the 
Devilin  Tower.  It  was  approached  by  a 
subterranean  passage  communicating  M’ith 
the  Licutcn.ant’s  lodgings. 

This  damp  and  dismal  chamber,  the 
aspect  of  which  was  calculated  to  inspire 
horror,  w’as  dimly  lighted  by  an  iron 
lamp,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the 
keystone  of  the  groined  roof.  Dull  as 
it  wa.s,  however,  the  light  sufficed  to  re¬ 
veal  many  frightful  objects.  At  one  side 
stood  the  hideous  apparatus  on  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  stretched  —  a  wooden 
frame,  containing  a  leathern  couch,  and 
furnished  w'ith  a  wheel,  cords,  and  roller. 
The  walls  were  garnished  with  thumb¬ 
screws,  pincers,  knives  of  strange  shape, 
saws,  and  other  horrible-looking  imple¬ 
ments. 

On  a  wooden  stool,  adjoining  the  rack, 
was  placed  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  The 
whole  of  his  h.abilimeuts  had  been  re¬ 
moved  when  the  torture  was  applied, 
and  they  could  not  now  be  restored,  but 
a  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  limbs.  Ills 
ghastly,  almost  death-like  looks,  showed 
the  severe  suffering  he  had  endured.  His 
joints  had,  in  fact,  been  wrenched  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  sinews  almost 
cracked  by  the  terrible  application.  He 
was  supported  by  the  surgeon,  who 
was  bathing  his  temples  with  cold  w’atcr, 
and  near  him  stood  the  tormentor  —  an 
uncouth,  powerfully-built  varlet,  with  sav¬ 
age  features,  and  a  great  fell  of  red  hair. 
There  was  another  person,  who  with  the 
j.ailer  had  been  present  during  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  This  w'as  Manger,  the  heads¬ 
man. 

As  the  Council  entered  the  vault,  IShar- 


ington  made  a  vain  attempt  to  lift  his 
head.  The  effort  was  so  painful,  that  a 
groan  burst  from  him.  None  of  the 
Council,  however,  seemed  moved  by  the 
unfortunate  man’s  appearance,  but  re¬ 
garded  him  with  stern  and  inflexible 
looks. 

“  Are  you  now  disposed  to  answer 
our  questions  without  equivocation  or  re¬ 
serve  ?”  demanded  Warwick. 

“  I  am,”  replied  Sharington,  with  a 
groan. 

“  You  confess,  then,  th.at  you  have 
defrauded  the  King’s  majesty  of  many 
thousand  pounds  by  clipping  and  other¬ 
wise  tampering  with  the  gold  and  silver 
intrusted  to  your  charge,  and  by  coining 
base  money  ?” 

“  I  own  it,”  rejoined  Sharington  faiut- 

•y- 

“  By  whom  have  you  been  instigated  to 
these  great  and  treasonable  frauds  ?”  pur¬ 
sued  Warwick. 

“  By  his  highness  the  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  was  given,”  answered  Sharing¬ 
ton. 

“  Tliis  is  your  solemn  declaration  ?” 
demanded  Warwick. 

“  I  swear  it  to  be  the  truth,”  replied 
the  prisoner. 

“Let  his  confession  be  taken  down,” 
said  Warwick  to  a  secretary,  who  was  in 
attendance  with  writing  materials,  and 
who  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  rack  to 
fulfill  the  Earl's  behest. 

When  drawn  up,  the  confession  was 
presented  to  the  prisoner,  who  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  signed  it.  This  done, 
the  Council  quitted  the  vault. 

“  Sharington’s  accomplice  must  be  next 
arrested,”  observed  Warwick,  with  a  grim 
smile  to  Lord  Bussell,  as  they  tracked  the 
subterranean  passage. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  BUNYAN  IN  THE  SWAN  CHAMBER. 


The  name  of  Bunyan  is  immortal.  His  to  your  lordship  to  know  what  maybe 
character  and  writings  will  travel  down  done  with  my  husband.” 
through  all  corain"  ages,  and  be  read  till  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
the  end  of  time.  The  historic  scenes  and  spoke,  and  eager  ears  bent  forward  from 
events  of  his  life  are  ever  raeraorable.  every  part  of  that  large  audience  to  catch 
They  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  an  her  words.  There  she  stood,  a  poor,  frail 
abiding  interest.  His  twelve  years’  un-  woman,  pleading  before  the  assfinbled 
just  imprisonment,  and  the  efforts  for  his  dignity  of  the  realm,  for  the  life  of  her 
release  by  his  devoted  and  heroic  wife,  husband.  Was  ever  sight  more  sublime 
will  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  — was  ever  a  scene  more  touching  ? 

One  of  the  plates,  beautifully  engraved.  The  Judge  turned  upon  her.  lie  hesi- 
which  embellishes  our  present  number,  il-  tated,  then  answered  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
lustra! es  a  touching  scene  in  the  life  of  confusion  and  decision : 

Bunyan.  He  was  m  prison.  His  fiimily  “  W oman,  I  told  thee  before  I  could 
M’ere  in  want,  and  needed  a  father’s  care,  do  thee  no  good.  They  have  taken  for  a 
protection,  and  sympathy.  As  a  means  conviction  what  thy  husband  spoke  at  the 
of  obtaining  his  release  from  prison.  Bun-  Sessions,  and,  unless  there  be  something 
yan  wrote  several  petitions.  His  wife  done  to  undo  that,  I  can  do  thee  no 
had,  by  his  direction,  carried  one  petition  good.” 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  failed  of  her  Hear  her  as  she  replies ; 

object.  She  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  “  My  lord,  he  is  unlawfully  kept  in 

Assize  Court.  She  had  applied  twice  to  prison;  they  clapped  him  in  prison  be- 
the  judges  of  that  high  tribunal  and  was  fore  there  were  any  proclamations  against 
denied  her  petition  and  repulsed.  Lord  the  meetings.  The  indictment  also  is 
Chief  -  Justice  Hale,  an  eminently  kind-  faUe.  Besides,  they  never  asked  him 
hearted  and  Christian  man,  pitied  her  whether  he  was  guilty  or  no.  Neither 
case  and  seemed  strongly  inclined  to  did  he  confess  the  indictment.” 
grant  her  request.  But  the  other  judges,  “  He  was  lawfully  convicted,  woman,” 
unpitying  and  cruel,  objected  and  over-  interfered  one  of  the  judges,  chafing  at 
ruled  the  decision  against  her  petition  her  words. 

each  time.  She  turned  a  look  upon  him.  He  was 

The  scene  in  the  plate  is  intended  to  one  whom  she  did  not  know.  Address- 
show  the  heroic  wife  of  Bunyan  as  she  ing  Judge  Hale,  she  replied,  with  the 
appeared  the  third  time  before  the  Assize  true  courage  of  a  noble  soul : 

Court.  The  Audience  Chamber  is  filled  “  My  lord,  it  is  false  1  For  when  they 
to  overflowing.  Judge  Hale,  in  liis  robes  said  to  him,  ‘  Do  you  confess  the  indict- 
magisterial,  sits  in  silent  dignity  to  re-  ment?’  he  said  only  this,  that  he  had 
ceive  petitions,  and  hear  the  pleadings  been  at  several  meetings,  both  w'here 
of  the  petitioners.  The  Swan  Chamber  is  there  was  preaching  the  word  and  prayer, 
crowded— Hudge,  justices,  and  gentry  are  and  that  they  had  God’s  presence  among 
present.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  business  them.”, 

Ef  the  assizes.  A  woman  clad  in  a  coarse  “  What,  woman,  do  you  think  w'e  can 
lack  dress,  with  a  white  cap  shading  her  do  as  we  list  ?”  interfered  Judge  Twis- 
nale,  sad  face,  rises  from  the  crowd  at  the  don,  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  looking  upon 
oack  of  the  room,  and  passes  up  the  aisle  her  with  all  the  vengeance  of  his  mean  » 
with  dignified  and  modest  step.  Unfal-  nature.  “  Your  husband  is  a  breaker  of 
teringly  she  walked  the  crowded  courts  the  peace,  and  is  convicted  by  the  law.” 
until  she  stood  before  the  judge  and  the  “  Bring  the  statute-book,”  demanded 
justices,  as  she  is  represented  in  the  plate  Judge  Hale,  “and  we  will  see  for  our- 
in  the  attitude  and  act  of  speaking.  Di-  selves.” 

reeling  herself  to  Lord  Chief  -  Justice  “He  was  not  lawfully  convicted,  my 

Hale,  she  said  :  lord,”  said  the  brave  woman  as  she  looked 

“  My  lord,  I  make  bold  to  come  again  upon  J udge  Twisdon, 
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“  lie  w.*i8  lawfully  convicted,”  inter-  Keeping  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
rupted  Judge  Chester,  raving  with  mad-  Judge  Hale,  she  said: 
ness  that  his  act  (his  was  one  of  the  five  “My  husband  desires  to  live  peaceably 
red  letter  names  that  sent  Bunyan  to  pri-  and  to  follow  his  calling,  that  his  family 
son)  and  his  word  should  be  called  in  may  be  maintained.  Moreover,  my  lord, 
question.  I  have  four  small  children  that  can  not 

“  It  is  false,”  she  said  calmly,  “  it  was  help  themselves,  and  one  of  them  is  blind, 
but  a  word  of  discourse  that  they  took  for  and  we  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the 
a  conviction.”  charity  of  good  people.” 

“  It  is  recorded,  woman  ;  it  is  recorded.  The  eyes  of  the  Judge  bent  in  pity 
I  tell  you,”  vociferated  Cliester,  as  if  he  upon  her. 

would  silence  her  by  the  power  of  his  “  Hast  thou  four  children  ?”  he  said 
voice  if  he  could  not  by  argument.  kindly.  “  Thou  art  but  a  young  woman 

“  It  is  false  if  it  is,”  and  she  looked  to  have  four  children.” 
him  unflinchingly  in  the  face.  “  I  am  but  molher-in-law  to  them,  my 

“  He  is  convicted  and  it  is  recorded^  lord,  not  having  been  married  to  him  yet 
repeated  Chester.  “  What  more  do  you  two  full  years.” 

want?”  Alas  !  poor  woman f  8.aid  the  kind 

“My  lord,”  said  the  fearless  wife  to  Judge  as  she  finished  her  touching  story. 
.Judge  Hale,  “  I  was  a  little  while  since  at  “You  m.ake  poverty  your  cloak, 
London  to  see  if  I  could  get  my  husband’s  woman,”  broke  in  Twisdon,  “  and  I  hear 
liberty,  and  there  I  spoke  with  my  Lord  your  husband  is  better  maintained  by 
Barkwood,  one  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  running  up  .and  down  a-preachiug  than 
whom  I  delivered  a  petition,  who  took  it  by  following  his  calling.” 
of  me  and  presented  it  to  some  of  the  “What  is  his  calling?”  asked  Judge 
rest  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  my  hus-  Hale  of  her. 

band’s  releasement,  who,  when  they  had  “A  my  lord,  a  ftVi^er,”  answered 

seen  it,  they  said  that  they  could  not  re-  some  one  standing  by. 
lease  him,  but  committed  his  releasement  “  Yes,  my  lord,  and  because  he  is  a  tin- 
to  the  judges  at  the  next  assizes.  ThisAe  ker,  and  a  poor  man,  he  is  despised  and 
told  me,  and  now  I  am  come  to  you  to  can  not  have  justice.” 
see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  this  busi-  “  Since  it  is  thus,  my  poor  woman,”  said 
ness,  and  you  give  neither  releasement  or  the  .Judge  mildly,  “that  they  have  taken 
relief.”  what  thy  husband  spake  for  conviction. 

The  Judge  m.ade  no  answer.  thou  must  either  apply -thyself  to  the 

“  He  is  convicted  and  it  is  recorded,”  King,  or  sue  out  his  pardon,  or  get  a 
reiterated  the  infuriated  Chester.  writ  of  error.” 

“  If  it  be,  it  is  false,”  repeated  the  he-  At  the  mention  of  a  writ  of  error, 
roic  woman.  Chester  chafed,  and  was  highly  oflTended, 

“  He  is  a  pestilent  fellow,  my  lord,  and  exchaimed : 

There  is  not  such  a  fellow  in  the  conn-  “  This  man  will  preach,  my  lord,  and  do 
try,”  exclaims  Chester  turning  to  Judge  what  he  pleases.” 

Il.ale.  “  He  preaches  nothing  but  the  word  of 

“  Will  your  husband  leave  off  preach-  God,”  fearlessly  spoke  out  the  true  wife, 
ing,  woman  ?  If  he  will  do  so,  send  for  “  lie  preach  the  word  of  God,”  repeat- 
hiin,  and  let  him  answer  here  for  him-  ed  Twisdon  with  a  bitter  sneer,  turning 
self,”  spake  out  Judge  Twisdon,  almost  toward  her  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
as  much  exasperated  as  was  Chester.  her,  “  he  runs  up  and  down  the  country 
“My  lord,”  the  Christian  woman  s.aid,  and  does  harm.” 

“my  husband  dares  not  leave  preaching  “Do  not  mind  her.  Judge,  but  send 
as  long  as  he  can  speak.”  her  aw.ay,”  exclaimed  Twisrlon,  seeing 

“  See  here,  see  here,”  vociferates  Twis-  that  he  could  not  intimidate  her. 
don,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  striking  “  I  am  sorry,  my  poor  woman,  that  I 
the  bench  with  his  clenched  fist,  “  why  can  do  thee  no  good,”  said  .Judge  Hale 
should  we  talk  any  more  about  such  a  compassionately.  “Thou  must  do  one  of 
fellow  ?  Must  he  do  what  he  lists  f  He  these  three  things  aforesaid,  namely, 
is  a  breaker  of  the  peace.”  either  apply  thyself  to  the  King,  or  sue 

The  brave  woman  noticed  him  not.  out  his  pardon,  or  get  a  writ  of  er- 
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ror;  but  a  writ  of  error  will  be  cheap-  book  of  Btatutes  was  brought,  hut  what 
cat.”  they  said  of  it  I  know  nothing  at  all, 

So,  when  I  departed  from  them,  the  neither  did  1  hear  any  more  from  them. 
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“  Behold  how  a  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth.”  Witness  the  unextin¬ 
guished  embers  left  by  many  a  camping- 
arty  in  nature’s  wilds.  Fanned  by  the 
reeze,  and  wafted  a  few  yards  to  dry 
grass  or  stubble,  a  conflagration  has  been 
sent  roaring  over  leagues  of  prairie 
ground,  consuming  miles  of  forest,  diiv- 
mg  the  wild  animals  away  in  terror,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  country  has  gone  up  like 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  The  overheating 
of  a  baker’s  oven  once  set  London  in  a 
blaze,  and  reduced  half  the  metropolis  to 
ashes,  from  the  Tower  to  Temple  Bar. 
This  event,  the  Great  Fire  of  our  annals, 
occurred  in  the  year  after  the  Great 
Plague.  It  broke  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  September  second,  1666, 
close  to  the  present  Monument,  and  raged 
for  four  days  and  four  nights  with  unabat¬ 
ed  fury.  Every  thing  favored  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  devouring  element.  The 
dwellings  were  generally  of  wood  pitched 
on  the  outside  ;  the  roofs  w’cre  thatched  ; 
the  streets  were  narrow,  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses  on  opposite  sides  projected 
BO  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other;  the 
wood-work  was  dry  and  combustible,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  month ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
wind  blew’  furiously  from  the  east.  Thus 
aided,  the  fire-king  marched  victoriously 
from  cast  to  west,  and  took  possession  of 
more  than  four  hundred  acres  of  ground. 
He  made  his  meal  of  four  hundred  streets 
and  lanes,  thirteen  thousand  houses,  eighty 
churches,  besides  chapels  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  gormandized  over  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  worth  of  private  property. 
His  course  was  only  arrested  when  the 
wind  abated,  and  an  immense  gap  was 
made  by  the  blow’ing  up  of  the  buildings 
in  the  path  of  the  flumes. 
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There  are  several  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  but 
none  more  real  and  striking  than  that  of 
John  Evelyn.  “  Oh  1”  remarks  he,  “  the 
miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle !  such 
as  happily  the  world  hath  not  seen  since 
the  foundation  of  it,  nor  can  be  outdone 
till  the  universal  conflagration  thereof. 
All  the  sky  was  of  fiery  aspect,  like  the 
top  of  a  burning  oven,  and  the  light  seen 
above  forty  miles  round  about.  God 
grant  mine  eyes  m.ay  never  behold  the 
like  1  The  noise,  cracking,  and  thunder  of 
the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of 
women,  the  hurry  of  jieople,  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a 
hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all  about  was  so 
hot  and  inflamed  that  at  last  one  w.as 
not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were 
j  forced  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  flames 
I  bum  on,  which  they  did  for  near  tw’o 
{ miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The 
clouds  also  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and 
reached  upon  computation  near  fifty  miles 
in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  afternoon 
burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom,  or  the 
last  day.”  A  pious  ballad-writer  of  the 
time  states,  in  allusion  to  St.  Paul’s : 

“  For  five  long  hours  the  fire  did  bum 
The  roof  and  timbers  strong : 

The  bells  fell  down ;  and  we  must  mourn. 
The  wind  it  was  so  strong, 

It  made  the  fire 
To  blaze  the  higher. 

And  do  the  church  still  greater  wrong. 

”  0  London  I  think  on  thine  amiss. 

Which  brought  this  great  mishap ; 
Remember  how  thou  lived  in  bliss, 

And  laid  in  Vice's  lap. 

Oh !  now  begin. 

Repent  thy  sin, 

'  And  say  it  shall  no  more  entrap.” 
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Though  few  lives  were  lost,  yet  the 
suffering  WJis  irainense,  from  want  of  food 
and  necessary  exposure  in  tlie  open  fields. 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  he  went  “  toward 
Islington  and  Ilighgate,  where  one  might 
have  seen  two  hundred  thousand  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  dispersed  and  lying 
along  by  their  heaps  of  what  they  had  | 
saved  from  the  fire.”  But  while  a  great 
immediate  evil,  an  immense  advantage 
was  the  final  result,  as  better  dwellings 
and  broader  streets  took  the  place  of  the 
filthy  dens  and  narrow  lanes  where  plague 
and  pestilence  had  been  nurtured. 

Of  all  cities  of  the  modern  epoch,  and 
perhaps  of  ancient  times,  Moscow  has 
suffered  the  most  fearfully  from  fires.  In  j 
1536,  it  w’as  nearly  consumed,  and  two 
thousand  persons  perished.  But  this  c»- 1 
laraity  was  trifling  to  the  dismal  catas-  j 
trophe  of  1571,  when  beleaguered  by  the  ! 
Tartars.  They  fired  the  suburbs,  and  a  j 
furious  wind  carried  the  flames  into  the  i 
heart  of  the  capital,  which  the  inhabitants 
could  not  quit  except  to  die  by  the  sword.  | 
A  Dutch  merchant  who  w'as  present  at  the 
scene,  and  whose  account  is  preserved  in 
the  llarleian  mss.,  speaks  of  the  event 
as  like  a  storm  of  fire,  owing  not  only  to 
the  wind,  but  to  the  streets  being  “paved 
with  great  fir  trees  set  close  together,  | 
oily  and  resinous,”  while  the  houses  were  | 
of  the  same  material.  Thousands  of  the  , 
country-people  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
city  from  the  public  enemy.  The  poor 
creatures  ran  into  the  market-place,  and 
were  “  all  roasted  there,  in  such  sort  that  j 
the  tallest  man  seemed  but  a  child,  so 
much  had  the  fire  contracted  their  limbs —  i 
a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than  : 
any  can  imagine.”  “  The  persons,”  he  | 
adds,  “  that  were  burnt  in  this  fire  were 
above  two  hundred  thousand  ” — an  exag¬ 
geration,  doubtless,  but  an  indication  of  a 
horrible  incident.  j 

A  still  more  stupendous  conflagration  | 
was  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1 81 2,  owing 
to  its  increased  extent.  If  attended  with 
fewer  horrors,  they  were  sufficiently  rife, 
for  all  who  could  not  fly — the  sick,  infirm, 
and  wounded — inevitably  perished.  Up¬ 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  invaders, 
and  the  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Borodi¬ 
no,  it  was  determincil  to  abandon  the  old 
capital  of  the  czars;  .and  on  Sund.ay,  Sep¬ 
tember  fifteenth,  its  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  w’ere  suddenly  aroused 
from  a  sense  of  security  by  a  peremptory  i 
order  to  quit  their  houses,  while  the  Ilus- 1 
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sian  army  of  defense  filed  through  the 
midst  of  them  in  full  retreat,  tin  the 
morrow,  the  officers  of  the  government 
and  the  police  withdrew;  the  prisons 
i  were  thrown  open ;  and  none  were  left 
but  the  incapable,  and  those  who  remain¬ 
ed  to  execute  the  secret  orders  of  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Tow’ard  evening  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy  arrived,  and  before 
midnight  Xapoleon  was  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  city,  with  its  churches  and  palaces 
of  semi-Asiatic  architecture,  rising  .above 
an  immense  mass  of  private  dwellings, 
must  have  presented  a  strange,  solemn, 
and  even  awful  spectacle  to  the  new¬ 
comers.  Not  a  Moscovite  w.as  to  be  seen  ; 
not  a  chimney  smoked  ;  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  An  unclouded  moon  illuminated 
those  deserted  streets,  vacant  hotels,  and 
empty  p.alaces.  “  How  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary  that  was  full  of  people.” 

Scarcely  were  the  French  established 
in  their  new  quartms,  when  smoke  and 
flames  were  observed  issuing  from  houses 
closely  shut  up  in  different  districts.  By 
Tuesday  evening,  the  fifteenth,  the  fires 
had  assumed  a  menacing  aspect,  distract¬ 
ing  by  their  number,  the  efforts  made  to 
quench  them,  while  a  high  wind  rapidly 
connected  them  with  each  other,  and 
wrapped  Moscow  in  a  vast  sheet  of  flame. 
Midnight  was  rendered  as  bright  as  day, 
for  at  that  hour,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
a  le.ague,  Dumas  could  read  the  dispatches 
forwiirded  to  him  by  the  light  of  the 
burnhig  metropolis.  Thirty  thousand 
houses,  seven  thous:ind  principal  edifices, 
and  fourteen  thousand  inferior  structures, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  private  loss 
is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  “I’alaces  and  temples,” 
writes  Karamsin,  the  Russian  historian, 
“  monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of  lux¬ 
ury  ;  the  remaining  of  past  ages,  and 
those  which  had  been  the  creation  of  yes¬ 
terday;  the  tombs  of  ancestors  and  the 
nursery  cradles  of  the  present  generation, 
were  indiscriminately  destroyed.”  Na¬ 
poleon  shuddered  at  the  sight  as  ominous 
of  a  series  of  disasters,  and  was  compelled 
to  decamp  precipitately.  Much  mystery 
has  been  affected  with  reference  to  this 
transaction.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  it  was  intended  to  dislodge  the 
French,  it  was  the  work  of  liostophschin 
the  governor,  carefully  prepared  for,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tei-sburgh.  He  was  observed  to  bring 
along  with  him,  on  joining  the  army,  a 
a 
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number  of  fire-engines.  On  being  asked 
why  he  had  brought  siub  things,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  “  good  reasons  lor  doing 
so.  Nevertheless,”  he  added,  “  as  regards 
myself,  I  have  only  brought  the  horse  I 
ride,  and  the  clothes  I  wear.” 

“  By  their  own  hands  their  much-loved  homes 
were  fired. 

By  their  own  hands  their  thousand  fanes 
expired ; 

Fierce  burn  the  flames,  that  wall  to  yonder 
skies 

The  incense  of  the  patriot  sacrifice. 

The  wide  bazaar,  within  whose  stately  walls, 

A  kingdom’s  ransom  filled  the  golden  balls. 

Rich  as  the  fabled  Phoenix’  funeral-bed. 

In  one  full  blaze  of  perfumed  flame  has  fled ; 

Tower  kindles  tower,  and  fires  on  fires  arise ; 

To  aid  the  dreadful  death  the  tempest  flies. 

Speeds  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mountain 
storm. 

To  where  the  Kremlin  rears  his  iron  form ; 

With  wreathed  flames  his  regal  towers  are 
crowned. 

While  hollow  whirlwinds  dance  and  moan 
around.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  the  year  after 
the  fire,  seedling  aspen  plants  sprang  up 
every  where  among  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
That  tree  is  very  abundant  in  Kussui,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  woods  around  Moscow. 
The  seeds  had  been  wafted  by  the  winds ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  returned  to 
the  site,  it  would  speedily  have  become 
one  immense  forest. 

A  prominent  place  belongs  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  the  list  of  fire-doomed  cities. 
In  1729,  a  conflagration  which  raged  three 
days  consumed  twelve  thousand  houses, 
and  no  less  than  seven  thousand  persons ; 
another,  in  1745,  of  five  days’  duration, 
proved  fatal  to  six  thoimnd  ;  a  third,  in 
1751,  cost  a  thousand  lives ;  a  fourth,  in 
1756,  destoyed  two  thousand  ;  a  fifth,  in 
1761,  the  most  destructive  of  all,  swept 
away  thirty  thousand  dwelling,  and  nearly 
eight  thousand  of  their  inmates.  The 
Danish  capital  comes  next  to  the  city  of 
the  Sultan.  Three  times  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  was  Copenhagen  burnt  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  during  the  bombardment  of 
1807  a  fire  broke  out  which  lasted  three 
days,  when  four  thou8.<ind  persons  perish¬ 
ed.  Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  Flushing  in 
Holland,  Gabel  in  Bohemia,  Gera  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  Genera,  may  be  added  to  the 
dismal  catalogue.  But  no  calamity  of 
this  nature.,  in  the  present  century,  has 
equaled  that  which  befell  the  old  city 


of  Hamburgh,  in  1842,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  proj)erty  destroyed,  estimated  at  more 
than  eight  millions  sterling,  when  the 
lives  of  three  hundred  persons  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  sacrificed,  and  most  of 
the  important  public  buildings  were  laid 
in  ruins. 

In  recent  times  our  metropolis  has  be¬ 
come  notorious  for  the  number  of  its  fires, 
though  its  architecture  is  more  solid  and 
incombustible  than  ever ;  for  no  con.sider- 
able  period  is  required  to  render  residents 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  red  glare 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  nattle  of  the 
fire-engines  in  the  streets,  driven  at  a 
furious  rate  to  the  scene  of  danger.  In 
not  a  few  instances  the  element  has 
put  forth  its  strength  upon  a  gigantic 
scale,  as  in  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Horse  Armory  in  the  tower.  But  the 
fire  of  last  June,  in  Tooley  street,  by  the 
river  side,  has  h.ad  no  parallel  in  our  oft- 
blazing  capital,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  for  havoc,  grandeur,  and  terrible¬ 
ness  ;  and  certainly  no  disaster  of  the 
kind  ever  excited  so  strongly  and  widely 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  for  person  and 
property.  Every  thing  was  in  favor  of  its 
speedy  extinguishment  in  the  incipient 
stage.  It  was  not  in  the  dead  of  night 
that  ignition  commenced  by  the  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion  of  hemp  and  jute,  but 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  while  numerous 
workmen  were  pursuing  their  labors  on 
the  different  floors  of  a  great  warehouse, 
one  of  whom  actually  saw  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  its  germ.  The  building  was  not 
an  old,  crazy,  dry  edifice  of  wood  and 
plaster,  but  one  perfectly  new,  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  mo.<t  approved  principles  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  supplied  with  every  con¬ 
ceivable  provision  to  prevent  or  put  out  a 
fire.  There  w’cre  stone  staircases,  and 
strong  party  walls,  with  iron  doors,  be¬ 
tween  the  rooms.  There  were  tanks, 
pipes,  and  force-pumps,  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water.  The  most  powerful  en¬ 
gines  were  speedily  at  work,  both  in  the 
street  and  on  the  river,  with  a  trained 
brigade  of  firemen  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  chief.  Yet  in  a  very  few 
hours  the  first  puff  of  smoko  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  acres  of  flame  flaring  to 
the  sky,  in  which  superb  ranges  of  sup¬ 
posed  fire-proof  buildings  perished  like  so 
manv  wicker  baskets,  while  all  the  engines 
I  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  though  pouring 
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out  cataracts  of  water,  were  as  useless  to 
check  the  devastation  as  if  they  had  been 
children’s  squirts. 

Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
flocked  to  the  sight — and  it  was  worth 
seeing.  At  first  the  strong  light  of  a 
summer’s  evening  obscured  the  artificial 
illumination  ;  but  as  the  night  fairly  set 
in,  toward  nine  o’clock,  its  intensity  be¬ 
came  awfully  conspicuous,  and  was  not 
only  visible,  but  strikingly  so,  thirty  miles 
off.  All  the  great  public  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  Custom-House  and 
the  Monument,  with  the  dingy  Thames, 
seemed  red-hot,  as  if  on  fire  themselves, 
owing  to  the  vivid  glow  cast  upon  them. 
The  spectacle  was  continually  presenting 
fresh  phases — now  horrible  and  grand, 
then  superbly  beautiful,  anon  picturestjue, 
strange,  and  wonderful,  especially  as  melt¬ 
ed  tallow  and  oil  got  upon  the  surface  of 
the  river,  and  set  afloat  little  islands  of 
flame  upon  it.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
globe  contributed  materials  to  the  burn¬ 
ing,  consisting  of  the  most  varied  sub¬ 
stances,  generally  of  an  inflammable  kind, 
which  fleets  of  merchantmen  had  been 
employed  to  bring  to  port ;  and  instruct¬ 
ively  have  the  contents  of  the  great  river¬ 
side  warehouses  been  revealed  by  the  tre- 
men<lou8  glare  of  the  huge  fiery  torch 
they  helped  to  form.  There  were  vast 
quantities  of  tea  from  China,  cotton  from 
America,  sugar  from  Brazil  and  the  West- 
Indies,  jute  from  the  Ea-st-Indies,  palm 
oil  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  sperm  oil 
from  the  North  and  South  Seas,  nutmegs 
and  spices  from  Borneo,  pepper  from 
Cayenne,  wool  from  South-Afriea  and 
Australia,  tallow  from  Russia,  ginger  from 
Jamaica,  coffee  from  Trinid-id  and  Ceylon, 
rice  from  Charleston,  and  Patna  hides 
from  South-America,  flax  and  hemp  from 
Belgium  and  the  Baltic  countries,  silk 
from  Turkey.  Tons  of  rags  for  pa|>er- 
making  may  be  added  to  tliesc  articles, 
tons  also  of  arsenic,  barrels  of  white  lead, 
carboys  of  aquafortis,  hogsheads  of  tur- 
)»cntine,  casks  of  yellow  ochre,  with  quan¬ 
tities  of  glue,  clover-seed,  peas,  bacon. 


figs,  goat-skins  and  buffalo  horns.  The 
oddest  agglomerations  of  discordant  sub¬ 
stances  were  found  among  the  ruins,  fused 
in  the  strangest  combinations,  some  of 
which  emitted  simultaneously  an  offensive 
and  a  strongly  aromatic  odor. 

The  event  has  justly  shaken  confidence 
in  our  mode  of  constructing  buildings  to 
resist  fire.  Science  seems  here  complete¬ 
ly  at  fault ;  for  all  its  provisions  of  party 
walls  of  immense  strength,  iron  girders, 
pillars,  and  doors,  have  been  in  this  in¬ 
stance  of  no  avail  against  the  combustion 
of  a  little  bundle  of  hemp.  Mr  Braid- 
wood,  the  chief  of  the  London  Fire  Bri¬ 
gade,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  great  regret  of  every  one,  always  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  the 
construction  of  great  warehouses.  The 
iron  expands  with  the  heat,  and  thrusts 
down  the  most  solid  walls,  or,  when  red- 
hot,  it  snaps  like  glass  in  contact  with 
water  from  the  engines,  and  the  floors  at 
once  give  way.  The  most  gifted  scien¬ 
tific  genius  will  be  well  employed  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  devise  some  more  trust¬ 
worthy  plan  of  building.  It  is  clear  also 
from  the  catastrophe,  that  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  metropolitan  fire-bri¬ 
gade  are  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with 
any  conflagration  of  magnitude,  such  as 
mjiy  arise  any  night  in  the  densely-crowd¬ 
ed  city,  when  it  might  be  lefl  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  atmosphere  being  calm, 
or  the  wind  blowing  in  a  safe  direction, 
w’hether  St.  Paul’s  continued  to  overlook 
the  capital,  or  a  pile  of  cinders  surmoimt- 
ed  the  mausoleum  of  Nelson  and  Wel¬ 
lington.  More  powerful  engines,  and  a 
greater  number  of  them,  arc  needed,  wdth 
a  better  organization  ;  and  when  we 
l.avish  millions  on  the  arts  and  instruments 
of  aggressive  and  defensive  war,  it  is  not 
creditable  to  our  wisdom  to  leave  the  me¬ 
tropolis  mainly  dependent  for  suppressing 
fires  upon  the  brigade  voluntarily  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  Insurance  Companies,  consider¬ 
ing  the  immense  masses  of  wealth  and 
the  numerous  lives  that  are  at  stake,  when 
the  night-sky  is  reddening  over  it. 
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From  the  time  of  Nimrod,  who  was  a 
“  mighty  hunter,”  down  to  the  present 
day,  potentates  have  specially  delighted 
in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Royalty  has 
gone  out  in  quest  of  various  game,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  nave  determined,  from  the 
lion  bold  and  wild-boar  fierce,  to  the  shy 
antlered  stag  and  timid  fast-flying  hare. 
The  picture  of  a  lion-hunt  occurs  on  one 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  supposed  to 
represent  the  actions  of  Sesostris,  in  his 
early  youth.  Exceptions  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  the  pursuits  and  slaughter  of  the 
inoffensive  animals  as  a  matter  of  diver¬ 
sion,  and  most  justly  to  an  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  for  field-sports  in  general,  as  if  the 
occupation  of  most  importance  in  life. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  notes  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  that  “he  loved  the 
tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.”  Bit¬ 
terly  his  subjects  complained  of  home¬ 
steads  being  demolished,  and  cultivated 
lands  laid  waste,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
the  New  Forest  for  his  pastime ;  often 
they  smarted  under  the  severity  of  his 
forest  laws,  and  readily  interpreted,  as  the 
judgments  of  heaven,  the  accidents  that 
befell  his  house  in  the  scene  of  his  diver¬ 
sion.  The  Red  King,  his  son  and  success¬ 
or,  there  met  his  death  ;  an  elder  broth¬ 
er  likewise,  was  there  mortally  wounded 
in  the  Conqueror's  lifetime ;  and  a  ne¬ 
phew  also  experienced  the  same  fate. 
But  hunting  flourished  in  spite  of  casual- 
tiqs,  and  has  done  so  in  other  countries 
besides  our  own.  Many  an  existing  roy¬ 
al  or  noble  palace  has  risen  out  of  a  rude 
tenement  auxiliary  to  the  chase.  The  site 
of  Windsor  Castle  was  once  occupied  by 
a  keeper's  lodge,  and  the  Austrian  impe¬ 
rial  palace  at  i^hunbrunn  was  originally 
commenced  as  a  hunting  seat  for  the  Em- 
]>eror  Matthias. 

A  keen  sportsman  as  ever  lived,  bold 
and  active,  was  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
I.  of  Germany.  About  half  a  mile  from 
Innspruck,  the  capital  of  the  great  natur¬ 
al  rock  fortress  of  the  Tyrol,  his  hunting- 
seat  and  favorite  re.sidence  may  be  seen, 
the  Castle  of  Weiernburg,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Inn.  Here  he  received  an  em¬ 


bassy  from  the  proud  sen.ators  of  Venice, 
in  a  most  disrespectful  attitude ;  and  from 
hence  he  set  out  one  day  to  hunt  the 
chamois,  meeting  with  as  perilous  an  ad¬ 
venture  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man. 
Eight  miles  from  Innspruck,  the  valley  of 
the  Inn  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  high 
mountain,  the  Solsteiu,  rising  more  than 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sen,  often 
ascended  on  account  of  the  view  from  the 
summit.  Its  remarkable  feature  is  a 
gigantic  buttress,  called  the  Martinswald, 
winch  descends  in  an  abrupt  precipice  ot 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  feet  to 
the  margin  of  the  Inn,  so  as  barely  to 
leave  space  for  the  high  road  between 
its  base  and  the  river.  The  precipice 
is  so  vertical,  that  a  plumb  line  might  be 
dropped  from  the  top  into  the  road  be¬ 
low.  A  short  distance  from  this  buttress, 
in  the  valley,  stands  the  village  of  Zirl. 
Now  for  the  Emperor’s  adventure  at  this 
spot. 

While  eagerly  pursuing  a  chamois  on 
the  bights,  and  separated  from  a  few  at¬ 
tendants  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  Max¬ 
imilian  lost  his  footing  and  rolled  to  the 
verge  of  the  j>recipice  described.  In 
fact,  the  greater  j)art  of  his  body  rolled 
over  the  brink,  and  he  just  saved  himself 
from  actually  falling  the  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  by  clinging  to  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock.  But  his  head  was  downward, 
lie  could  not,  therefore,  move  without 
risking  instant  destruction.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  |)erceived  from  the  road  be¬ 
low  ;  and  his  death  being  deemed  inevit¬ 
able,  prayers  were  offered  up  .at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  by  the  Abbot  of  Wilten,  who 
chanced  to  be  passing,  as  fur  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death.  The  Emperor  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  commended  his  soul 
to  heaven,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  all 
consciousness,  when  a  loud  halloo  close  at 
hand  roused  him.  It  came  from  a  daring 
hunter  n.amcd  Zips,  belonging  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Zirl,  who  had  absconded  to  the 
mountains  to  avoid  ])unishment  for  some 
petty  offense.  lie  had  come  accidentally 
to  the  spot,  and  uttered  the  cry  on  observ¬ 
ing  a  hum.an  being  apparently  dangling 
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between  heaven  and  earth.  The  peasant 
qnickly  flew  to  the  Emperor’s  help,  quite 
unaware  of  his  quality,  and,  extending  a 
long  sinewy  arm,  hauled  him  up  the  pre- 
ei[)icc,  and  supported  him  to  a  place  of  safe¬ 
ty.  This  singular  rescue  from  a  situation 
of  almost  hopeless  peril  was  long  regard¬ 
ed  as  mirjiculous  by  the  common  people. 
A  tall  crucifix  now  marks  the  site  of  the 
occurrence,  and  a  cave  has  been  hollowed 
out  of  the  face  of  the  rock.  Maximilian, 
in  token  of  his  gratitude,  and  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  relieving  halloo  of  the  peas¬ 
ant,  is  said  to  have  given  him  the  title  of 
Count  Ilollauer  ;  and  in  the  imperial  pen¬ 
sion  list,  still  extant,  the  item  occurs  of 
six  teenflorins  annually  paid  to  one  Zips 
of  Zirl. 

Little  recked  sovereigns,  barons,  and 
knights,  out  hunting  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  long  afterward,  what  injury  the  poor 
hard  -  toiling  husbandman  sustained  by 
their  ravaging  his  fields  and  trampling 
down  his  crops  with  horse  .and  hound, 
while  pursuing  their  sport.  Burger  made 
this  the  subject  of  a  lyric  entitled  “The 
Peasant.” 

“  Who  art  thou.  Prince,  that  without  ruth 
Cnishcst  me  with  thy  chariot-wheels, 
Tramplest  me  with  thy  horse  f 

“  Who  art  thou.  Prince,  that  in  my  flesh, 

Thy  friends  the  bloodhound,  unchastised. 
May  set  his  teeth  and  claws? 

“Who  art  thou,  that  through  com  and  holt, 
Drivest  me  with  thy  hurrying  chase, 

Panting  as  the  wild  game? 

“The  corn  thy  followers  trample  down, 

Which  horse  and  hound  and  thou  destroy — 
That  corn,  thou  Prince,  is  mine. 

“  Thou  dragg’st  no  harrow,  guid’st  no  plow, 
Nor  swelterest  through  the  harvest  day — 
Mine,  mine’s  the  toil  and  bread. 

“  Ha  I  thou  a  magistrate  from  God  ? 

God  scatters  blessings  wide — thou  robb'st: 
Tyrant,  thou’rt  not  from  God.” 

Another  lyric  from  the  s.imc  hand,  the 
Burns  of  Germany,  repeats  the  conqdaint, 
and  gives  the  usual  reply. 

“  The  game  cowered  in  the  young  com  green. 
And  hoped  in  safety  there  to  hide : 

And  lo  I  a  countryman  was  seen. 

Who  to  the  Earl  in  anguish  cried, 

‘  Mercy !  0  noble  sir!  oh  !  spare 
The  poor  man’s  labor,  sweat,  and  care.’ 


“  ‘  Away  thou  dog !’  with  curse  and  frown, 

The  Earl  did  to  the  plowman  say  ; 

‘  Or  quick  my  hounds  shall  tear  thee  down. 
On,  comrades,  all! — away!  away! 

And  prove  I  wake  no  idle  fears. 

Crack  all  your  whips  about  his  ears.’ 

“’Twas  said ;  ’twas  done;  the  wild  Earl  flew 
O’er  hedge,  o’er  ditch — from  rear  to  van. 

’Twas  crash  and  clang ;  whips  cracked,  horns 
blew, 

And  forward  dashed  horse,  hound,  and  man ; 

And  horse,  and  hound,  and  man  did  tread 

To  steaming  mire  the  people’s  bread.” 

The  grievance  long  remained  unredress¬ 
ed,  and  was  a  cause  of  intense  exaspera¬ 
tion  .against  courts  and  nobles.  But  in 
most  European  states  at  present,  the  un- 
coroneted  men,  once  clad  universally  in 
fustian  and  plain  frocks,  the  burghers  and 
cultivators,  have  so  far  got  the  upper  hand 
as  to  be  secure  against  damage  being  done 
to  their  property  with  impunity,  be  the 
aggressor  ever  so  high  and  mighty. 

Last  autumn  some  sovereigns  met  in 
conference  at  Warsaw;  present,  Alex.in- 
der  IL,  Emperor  of  Russia ;  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam,  Prince-regent  of  Prussia,  now  King ; 
and  Francis  .Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  is  said  to  have  returned  crest-fallen 
from  the  interview.  Of  course  there  was 
a  grand  hunt  on  the  occasion.  It  was  got 
up  by  the  Czar,  as  host,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  guests,  and  came  off  in  the 
forest  of  Bialowieza,  a  note-worthy  site, 
perhaps  the  largest  single  remnant  of  the 
primitive  woods  of  Europe.  The  district 
IS  zoologically  remarkable  for  its  aurochs, 
of  which  about  fifteen  hundred  survive. 
This  animal  is  supposed  by  Cuvier  to  be 
a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  hos,  ox, 
which  man  has  never  subdued,  and  is  the 
most  massive  of  ail  existing  quadrupeds, 
after  the  rhinoceros.  As  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charleiu.agne  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
Germany,  but  is  now  fast  following  its  ex¬ 
tinct  congener,  the  xirus  of  Cassar,-  from 
which  the  common  ox  has  descended. 
No  living  specimens  are  known  except  in 
this  Lithuanian  forest.  Pallas  observes, 
that  it  is  remark.able  the  auroch  does  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  vast  forests  of  Russia 
proper  and  northern  Asia,  whence  if  it 
h.ad  penetrated,  hardly  any  thing  could 
have  eradicated  it.  The  preservation  of 
the  animal  at  this  spot  is  entirely  due  to 
the  protection  afforded  it,  first  by  the 
Polish,  and  now  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  only  has  the  slaughter  been 
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long^  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  \ 
except  by  the  royal  and  im)>erial  owners, 
or  parties  duly  authorized,  but  a  certain 
number  of  peasants  and  serfs  of  the 
neighborhood  have  always  been  engaged 
to  make  hay  for  them  at  appointed  places, 
to  serve  as  winter  fodder. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  chase,  Octo¬ 
ber  eighteenth,  1860,  thirteen  aurochs  were 
killed,  of  which  nine  fell  by  the  hand  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.  The  herd  had  not 
been  similarly  disturbed  for  more  than  a 
century,  or  since  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  1752,  when  Augustus  Sigmund 
III.,  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  took  part  in  the  hunt.  A  mo¬ 
numental  stone  commemorates  the  event. 
Besides  these  anim.als,  the  forest  harbors 
elks,  wild  boars,  6t.ags,  lynxes,  wolves, 
hares,  badgers,  be.avers,  grouse,  wood¬ 
cocks,  and  partridges.  Formerly  there 
were  bears,  but  none  have  been  seen  since 
the  year  1846,  when  one  was  shot,  so  that 
Bruin  is  now  probably  here  extinct. 
What  would  not  our  sportsmen  give  for 
a  fortnight’s  foray  in  this  place,  instead 
of  going  off  next  autumn  to  the  High¬ 
land's  ! 

The  forest  of  Bialowieza,  formerly  the 
private  patrimony  of  the  Polish  kings, 
now  a  Russian  imperial  domain,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and 
extends  north  and  south  from  the  river 
Bog  to  the  bights  near  the  town  of  Osla. 
There  is  here  an  expanse  of  wood  thirty- 
one  miles  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and 
one  hundred  and  tw’elve  in  circuit,  with 
an  estimated  area  of  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the 
half  of  Middlesex.  A  village,  two  small 
hamlets,  and  a  few  cultivated  spots,  are 
almost  the  only  interruptions  offered  to  the 
trtes.  The  site  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  sandy,  with  here  and  there  swamps  and 
bogs.  An  intensely  severe  winter  alter¬ 
nates  with  a  hot  summer.  Several  streams 
rise  in  the  interior,  feeders  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Narew  issues  from  a  true  peat-bog, 
which  extends  several  miles  exterior  to 
the  forest ;  and  the  Narewska  flows 
through  it.  Both  arc  navigable  for  boats 
and  timber-rafis,  the  former  nearly  to  its 
origin.  The  village  of  Bialowieza,  from 
which  the  forest  has  its  name,  is  near  the 
center,  and  consists  of  a  church,  an  inn, 
and  some  sixty  dwellings.  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland,  built  here  a  hunting-seat,  which 
was  enlarged  by  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
Round  the  exterior  are  several  villages 
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and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
all  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with 
the  wood,  and  under  its  local  jurisdiction. 
They  are  of  Russo-Polish  descent,  rude 
and  uncultivated,  simply  and  poorly  clad, 
having,  as  the  only  covering  for  the  feet, 
sandals  made  of  the  wood  of  the  lime- 
tree.  Their  dwellings  consist  of  logs  of 
timber  piled  one  u]x)n  another,  with 
boards  or  shingles  for  the  roofs.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  certain  services,  such  as  provid¬ 
ing  fodder  in  winter  for  the  aurochs,  they 
have  free  use  of  the  timber  for  building 
and  fuel.  Preferring  a  wandering  forest- 
life  to  agricultural  operations,  they  are 
very  expert  as  foresters  and  hunters,  on 
which  account  all  the  imperial  huntsmen 
and  foresters  are  selected  from  them. 
When  requisite,  a  small  army  of  two 
thousand  men  can  be  brought  together 
for  the  chase — all  true  Kimrods — content 
for  the  time  being,  with  the  honey,  wild 
fruits,  and  edible  mushrooms  found  in  the 
forest. 

The  Scotch  pine  is  the  most  common 
tree,  as  on  all  the  sandy  Sarmatian  jdain.s 
and  next  to  it  the  silver  fir.  Larches  and 
the  spruce  fir  are  entirely  absent.  Oaks 
occur,  and  supply  magnificent  8])ecimen8 ; 
but  beeches  are  more  abundant,  generally 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oak.  The 
birch,  “  lady  of  the  woods,”  is  scattered 
throughout.  Elder,  both  the  black  and 
white,  with  a  great  variety  of  grapes, 
grow  along  the  sides  of  the  streams,  and 
in  the  low  swampy  situations.  The  lime 
is  very  common,  and  attains  vast  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  poplar,  elm,  ash,  and  sycji- 
more,  are  met  with,  and  the  wild  apple, 
and  wild  cherry.  It  appears,  from  the 
stems  of  a  number  of  the  pines,  that  the 
tree  has  here  a  duration  of  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  years. 
The  birch  reaches  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  years;  the  beech,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  and  the  life  of  the  oak  termin¬ 
ates  in  this  forest  in  from  five  to  six  cen¬ 
turies.  An  innermost  district  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  acres,  or  nearly  two 
square  miles,  has  not  yet  been  penetrated 
by  the  w'ood-cutter ;  ic  bears  the  name  of 
N  iezeanow,  the  “  unknown  region,”  and 
is  quite  impassable,  till  the  ax  cleai-s  the 
way,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  trunks  of 
trees  rooted  up  by  the  storms  of  ages, 
and  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions. 
Such  is  the  old  forest  of  Bialowieza,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  auroch,  the  bison 
of  Europe.  In  1846-6,  the  whole  do- 
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main  was  measured  and  appraised.  It 
has  since  been  divided  into  live  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  care  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  forest  corps,  as  highest  inspec¬ 
tor  and  conservator. 

At  a  period  closely  coincident  with  the 
date  of  the  foregoing  event,  the  Emperor 
of  China  went  off  to  the  chase  in  Tartary, 
as  the  world  was  informed  by  a  high  au- 
tliority,  that  of  his  own  brother,  rrinco 
Kung.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
literal  truth  of  this  statement.  Hunting 
was  indeed  in  vogue  with  the  early  Tar¬ 
tar  sovereigns  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  was  rej^arded  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  head  of  the  state. 
They  annually  went  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  with  a  very  numerous  retinue,  and 
conducted  the  sports  of  the  held  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  campaign.  Three  months 
W'ere  devoted  to  them.  By  thus  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  upland  plains  of  Tartary  in 
summer  and  autumn,  the  hrst  princes  es¬ 
caped  the  enervating  effect  of  the  great 
heat  in  the  south,  and  preserved  the  an¬ 
cient  vigor  of  the  race.  The  two  ^reat 
emperors,  Kang-hy  and  Kien-long,  rigor¬ 
ously  observed  the  practice.  But  in  later 
times  their  successors  neglected  it,  hav¬ 
ing  become  luxurious  and  effeminate, 
though  not  without  exciting  suspicion  and 
discontent.  Hence  an  edict  appeared 


in  the  year  1824,  as  a  kind  of  apology 
from  the  then  reigning  emperor,  lor  the 
omission  :  “  With  reference  to  the  au¬ 
tumnal  hunt  of  the  present  year,  I  ought 
to  follow  the  established  custom  of  my 
predecessors ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
IS  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  circum- 
sttnees  of  the  times,  and  to  act  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  them.  The  expedition  to  Jeho 
(Zhehol)  is  also  ordered  to  be  put  off  this 
year.  It  is  an  involuntary  source  of  vexa¬ 
tion  to  me.  I  should  not  think  of  adopt¬ 
ing  this  measure  from  a  love  of  ease  and 
indulgence.”  Now  it  so  happened  last 
autumn,  that  when  the  British  and  French 
troops  were  within  a  day’s  march  of  the 
capital,  Prince  Kung  informed  Lord  Elgin 
by  letter,  that  his  brother  had  gone  hunt¬ 
ing  into  Tartary,  as  he  was  by  law  obliged 
to  do ;  and  he  wrote  in  the  tone  of  a  re¬ 
monstrant,  respecting  the  untimeliness  of 
the  visit,  as  one  who  had  just  occasion  to 
expostulate.  No  report  will  ever  be 
^ven,  we  may  be  sure,  of  the  emperor’s 
teats  as  a  huntsman,  as  in  the  instance  of 
his  Russian  neighbor  ;  and  the  barbarians 
of  the  west  will  certainly  persist  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  quitted  Pekin  sorely 
against  his  will,  in  high  dudgeon  and 
bodily  fear,  to  abide  the  course  of  events 
at  a  safe  dist.ance  beyond  the  Great  Wall, 
in  the  bleak  Tartarian  wilds. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BATTLE  SCENE  ENGRAVING. 


The  original  painting  from  which  the 
engraving  in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic 
is  an  accurate  copy,  was  executed  by 
Colonel  Trumbull,  whose  artistic  talents 
and  celebrated  works  of  historic  paintings, 
many  of  which  are  collected  and  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  at  New-Haven,  have  immortalized 
his  name  and  memory. 

It  will  add  interest  to  this  engraved 
copy  of  Colonel  Trumbull’s  painting,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  description  and 
explanation  of  it  as  given  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  for  this  purpose. 


Colonel  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  aids- 
de-camp  of  General  Washington  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Revolution,  1775,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year,  1776,  was  the  D^u- 
ty- Adjutant-General  of  the  Northern  De¬ 
partment,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Gates.  He  retired  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  April  of  1777. 

Ardently  anticipating  the  vast  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  future 
greatness  of  his  country ;  and  having  a 
natural  taste  for  drawing,  in  which  he  had 
already  made  some  progress.  Colonel 
Trumbull  resolved  to  cultivate  that  talent, 
with  the  hope  of  binding  his  name  to  the 
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great  events  of  the  time,  by  becoming  the 
graphic  historiographer  of  them  and  of 
Lis  early  comrades. 

With  this  view,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  first  in 
America,  and  afterward  in  Europe ;  and 
in  the  year  1786,  lie  produced  in  London 
his  first  considerable  historical  work,  the 
Death  of  General  Warren  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker’s  Hill. 

John  Adams,  afterward  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  at  that  time  our 
Minister  in  London  ;  and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  held  the  same  high  rank  in  Paris. 
The  artist  was  well  known  by  both  these 
distinguished  men,  and  this,  bis  first  pa¬ 
triotic  work  of  art,  w’as  seen  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  both.  He  explained  to  them 
his  intention  of  painting  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures,  in  commemoration  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  Uevolution,  in  which  should 
be  preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  faithful 
portraits  of  these  who  had  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  actors  in  the  various  scenes,  whether 
civil  or  military,  as  well  as  accurate  de¬ 
tails  of  the  dress,  manners,  arms,  etc.,  of 
the  times ;  with  all  which  he  had  been 
familiarly  acquainted. 

Hostilities  commenced  at  Lexington, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  On  the  first 
news  of  this  affair,  the  youth  and  yeoman¬ 
ry  of  New-Eiigland  hurried  to  Boston  en 
nuiasey  with  such  arms  as  they  could  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  British  troops  were  shut 
up  in  the  town,  by  a  numerous  assem¬ 
blage  of  enthusiastic  men,  brave  but  un¬ 
disciplined,  badly  armed,  ill-supplied  M’ith 
ammunition,  destitute  of  military  uniforms 
or  equipments ;  cartridges  and  cartridge- 
boxes  were  rare,  bayonets  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  a  great  proportion  of  those 
heroic  men  possessed  only  fowling-pieces, 
with  some  powder  in  their  horns,  and  a 
few  bullets  in  their  pockets. 

Science  was  as  imperfect  among  the 
officers  high  in  command,  as  was  disci¬ 
pline  among  the  inferior  officers  and 
troops. 

Little  was  or  could  be  done  during  the 
sixty  days  which  elapsed  between  the  19th 
of  April  and  the  17th  of  June,  to  reduce 
this  assemblage  to  order  and  discipline; 
yet,  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  moment, 
that  the  determination  was  taken  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  Cambridge,  and  to  establish 
a  post  on  Breed’s  Hill,  the  nearest  point 
of  approach  to  Boston,  distant  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  north  part 
of  the  town ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 


16th  of  June,  a  detachment  of  twelve 
hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Putnam  and  Colonel 
Prescott,  marched  for  this  purpose,  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  spot  selected  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  commenced  throwing  up  a  small  re¬ 
doubt,  traces  of  which  were  visible  a  few 
years  since,  and  probably  may  still  be 
found  on  the  ground  now  marked  by  the 
monument. 

The  British  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
movement  until  daylight  exposed  to  their 
view  the  progress  which  had  been  made  : 
from  the  moment  of  this  discovery,  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  from  ships  and  bat¬ 
teries,  which  was  continued  incessantly 
through  the  day,  until  the  attack  of  the 
works  was  made  in  form  by  the  troops  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  General  Howe,  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  seventeenth.  Thus, 
from  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  until  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  six  hours,  was  all 
the  time  which  this  gallant  detachment 
had  to  prosecute  their  work  without  in¬ 
terruption.  They  were  not  relieved  in 
the  morning,  but  remained  all  day  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  laboring  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work,  which  they  ultimately 
defended,  under  the  immedi.ate  orders  of 
the  gallant  veteran,  Prescott,  with  the 
most  unyielding  bravery  ;  and  quitted 
their  post  only  when  their  ammunition 
was  entirely  expended. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  other  troops 
were  ordered  down  from  Cambridge  to 
support  the  first  detachment,  some  of 
whom  were  deterred  from  attempting  to 
cross  Charlestown  neck,  by  the  fire  of  the 
hostile  floating  batteries ;  while  others 
fearlessly  dashed  on,  and  took  up  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  line  which  extended  from  the  re¬ 
doubt  on  the  right,  to  Mystic  river  on  the 
left ;  securing  their  front,  at  least  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  throwing  together  fences, 
new-mown  hay,  and  whatever  else  w.as 
movable,  and  could  aflTurd  some  show  of 
shelter. 

Joseph  Warren,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Boston,  had  for  some  time  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  ardent  and  eloquent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  rights  of  his  country.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  very  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  provincial  Congress,  assembled 
at  Watertown,  near  Cambridge,  and  a  few 
days  preceding  the  battle  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  major-general,  but  as  yet  had  as¬ 
sumed  no  command.  He  was  going  out 
to  dine,  when  the  increasing  din  of  the 
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action  impelled  him  to  gallop  to  the  scene, 
where  he  arrived  almost  at  the  moment 
of  defeat.  This  is  the  moment  chosen  for 
the  painting,  which,  of  course,  is  limited 
to  that  part  of  the  scene  which  was  near 
the  redoubt,  and  where  the  death  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Warren,  and  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  men  almost  unarmed  to  Avcll-armed  and 
disciplined  troops,  is  meant  to  be  shown. 

In  a  scene  of  such  extent  and  confusion 
as  the  entire  battle,  half-hidden  of  course 
by  smoke,  it  was  impossible  to  represent 
the  equal  gallantry  of  those  brave  troops 
who  formed  the  line  of  defense  between 
the  redoubt  and  jMystic  river,  where  Ma¬ 
jor  Knowlton  and  m.any  others  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  the  coolest  bravery  i 
and  the  soundest  judgment.  I 

This  painting  represents  the  moment  j 
when  (the  Americans  h.aving  expended  | 
their  ammunition)  the  British  troops  be- . 
came  completely  successful  and  masters  of  j 
the  field.  At  this  last  moment  of  the  ac- 1 
tion,  General  Warren  was  killed  by  a  mus-  \ 
ket-ball  through  the  head.  The  princip.al  j 
group  represents  him  expiring  ;  a  soldier 
on  his  knees  stjpports  him,  and  with  one 
hand  wards  off  the  bayonet  of  a  British 
gren.adier,  who,  in  the  heat  and  fury  nat¬ 
ural  at  such  moment,  aims  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  favorite  officer,  Colonel  Aber¬ 
crombie,  who  had  just  fallen  at  his  feet. 
Colonel  Small  (whose  conduct  in  America 
was  alway  sequally  distinguished  by  acts, 
of  humanity  and  kindness  to  his  enemies 
as  by  bravery  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  he 
served)  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
General  Warren — saw  him  fall,  and  flew  to 
save  him.  lie  is  represented  seizing  the  j 
musket  of  the  gren.adier,  to  prevent  the  , 
fatal  blow,  and  speaking  to  his  friend  :  it 
was  too  late ;  the  general  had  barely  life 
remaining  to  recognize  the  voice  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
expired  with  a  smile  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  triumph.  Near  him,  several  Ameri¬ 
cans,  whose  ammunition  is  expended,  al¬ 
though  destitute  of  bayonets,  are  seen  to 
persist  in  a  resistance  obstinate  and  des¬ 
perate,  but  fruitless.  Near  this  side  of 
the  painting  is  seen  General  Putnam,  reluc¬ 
tantly  ordering  the  retreat  of  these  brave 
men  ;  while  beyond  him  a  party  of  the 
American  troops  oppose  their  last  fire  to 
the  victorious  column  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  Colonel  Small  is  seen  Colonel 
Pitcairn,  of  the  British  marines,  mortally 
w'ounded,  and  falling  in  the  arms  of  his 


son,  to  whom  he  was  speaking. at  the  fatal 
moment.  Under  the  feet  of  Colonel  Small 
lies  the  dead  body  of  Colonel  Abercrom¬ 
bie. 

General  Ilowe,  who  commanded  the 
British  troops,  and  General  Clinton,  who, 
toward  the  close  of  the  action,  offered  his 
services  as  a  volunteer,  are  seen  behind 
the  princip.al  group. 

On  the  right  of  the  painting,  a  young 
Americ.an,  wounded  in  the  sword-hand, 
and  in  the  breast,  has  begun  to  retire,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  faithful  negro  ;  but  seeing  his 
general  fall,  hesitates  whether  to  8.ave 
himself,  or,  wounded  as  he  is,  to  return 
and  assist  in  stiving  a  life  more  precious 
to  his  country  than  his  own. 

Behind  this  group  are  seen  the  British 
column  ascending  the  hill  —  grenadiers, 
he.aded  by  an  officer  bearing  the  British 
colors,  mounting  the  feeble  entrench¬ 
ments  ;  and  more  distant,  the  Somerset 
ship-of-war,  (which  lay  during  the  action 
between  Boston  .and  Charlestown,)  the 
north  end  of  Boston,  with  the  battery  on 
Copp’s  Hill;  and  the  harbor,  shipping, 
etc.  etc. 

No  part  of  the  town  of  Charlestown  is 
seen  ;  but  the  dark  smoke  indicates  the 
j  conflagration. 

!  Such  was  the  irregularity  of  official  re- 
j  turns  at  the  time,  th.at  the  number  of 
I  American  troops  engaged  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  was  never  ascertained  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  ;  they  were  estimated 
variously  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  ;  the  latter  number  was  proba¬ 
bly  nearest  the  truth.  It  was  adtnitted 
tlnit  their  loss  amounted  to  at  least  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing ;  only  thirty  prisoners,  however, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  they 
were  all  wounded. 

The  British  Annual  Register  of  that 
year,  admits  the  number  engaged  on  their 
side  to  have  been  three  thousand  ;  and 
st.ates  their  loss  (from  official  returns)  to 
have  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  killed,  .and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  wounded ;  of  this  number, 
nineteen  officers,  including  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  two  majors,  were  killed,  and 
seventy  others  wounded. 

The  artist  was  on  that  day  adjutant  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops, 
stationed  at  Roxbury ;  and  saw  the  ac¬ 
tion  from  that  point. 
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AMEKICAN8. 


BKITUH. 


The  reader  will  be  assisted  in  better 
understanding  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  the  parts  iney  acted  in  this  me¬ 
morable  battle,  and  to  identify  the  prin¬ 
cipal  warriors  represented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  as  designated  by  Colonel  Trumbull, 
by  adding  a  list  of  their  names  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  letter -press  description 
above. 


General  Warren, 
General  Putnam, 
Colonel  Preacott, 
Colonel  Gardner, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Parker, 
Major  Knowltoii, 
Major  McClerj, 

Major  Moore, 
Lieutenant  Groveanor, 
Rer.  Mr.  M’Clintuck. 


General  Howe, 

General  Clinton, 

Colonel  Abercrombie, 
Major  Pitcairn, 

Colonel  Small, 
Lieutenant  Pitcairn, 
Ensign  Lord  Rawdon, 
(afterward  Earl  Moira.) 
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SoHoa  IN  Mant  Eets.  By  Da.  Oliteb  Wendell 
IloLMEa  Pages  808.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
1862. 

The  number  of  songs  in  this  neatly  executed  vol¬ 
ume  is  about  one  hundred.  The  subjects  of  Dr. 
Holmes’  muse  In  this  book  are  as  varied  and  versa¬ 
tile  as  his  unique  and  versatile  mind  and  pen  would 
naturally  make  them.  The  name  and  reputation  of 
Dr.  Holmes  are  too  widely  known  to  need  further 
mention  to  those  who  have  read  his  works  or  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  productions  of  his  mind  and  pen  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  popular  assemblies.  The  lovers  of 
poetry  will  find  many  gems  of  thought  sparkling 
along  the  pages  of  this  new  volume. 

The  Lahpliohter’s  Stort:  Hunted  Down;  The 
DaTECTivK  Police:  and  other  Novelettes.  By 
Cbaelbs  Dickens,  Author  of  Great  Expectations, 
etc  Complete  in  one  volume.  Pages  466.  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothera,  806  Chest¬ 
nut  street. 

The  name  of  Charles  Dickens,  his  fame  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  and  his  numerous  works  of  light  literature, 
are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  long  before  the 
reading  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it 
is 'quite  sufficient  simply  to  announce  the  issue  of  a 
new  book  or  story  from  his  pen. 

Poems.  By  John  G.  Saxe.  Complete  in  one  vol¬ 
ume.  Pages  808.  Boston  :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
1861. 

These  poems  of  Mr.  Saxe  are  comprised  in  another 
of  the  beautiful  series  of  the  diamond  edition  in  blue 
and  gold,  in  which  Ticknor  A  Fields  have  sent  out 
to  the  world  so  many  of  their  choice  publications. 
The  book  comprises  about  eighty  poems  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Saxe,  which  his  many  ^mirers  will  be 
glad  to  possess  in  this  neat  and  attractive  form.  The 
popular  poetic  talents  of  Mr.  Saxe  have  called  him 
forth  on  many  public  occasions  to  amuse  and  enter¬ 
tain  large  assemblies  from  the  rich  and  varied  foun¬ 
tains  of  his  muse  of  these  poems  delivered  on  pub¬ 
lic  occasions.  The  Times,  delivered  before  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  Association  in  Boston,  and  The  Money 
King,  delivered  before  one  of  the  learned  societies 
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in  Tale  College,  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
heard  them.  'The  popularity  of  the  volume  on  its 
first  publication  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  six¬ 
teen  editions  were  called  for. 

How  EMINENTLY  SCOOESSrUL  MeN  MARBI  ED  EaBLT. 
— A  long  roll  of  poets,  lawyers,  statesmen,  divines, 
and  men  of  science  could  be  given,  all  of  whom 
married  before  they  were  thirty.  Two  laureates, 
Southey  and  Cibber,  married  very  young  indeed. 
Francis  Beaumont  married  at  twenty-seven,  and  the 
immortal  bard  linked  his  fortunes  with  Anne  Hatha¬ 
way's  before  be  was  eighteen.  Family  cares  did  not 
obwure  the  poetic  genius  of  either  Coleridge  or 
Campbell.  Jeremy  Taylor  rose  to  eminence  despite 
an  early  marriage;  and,  the  same  object  notwith¬ 
standing,  such  men  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  Napoleon, 
and  George  Washington,  could  dare  the  stupendous 
ventures  by  which  they  molded  the  world's  desti¬ 
nies.  Fenimore  Cooper's  industry  was  not  impaired 
by  a  marriage  at  twenty-two ;  and  James  Watt  had 
energy  and  boldness  left,  after  an  early  union,  to 
conceive  and  carry  almost  to  perfection  that  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter.  Of  great  lawyers,  men 
whose  opinions  passed  with  the  weight  of  statutes, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  did  not  marry  early. 
Eldon,  Krskine,  Abinger,  each  had  bis  wife  before 
bis  beard  could  have  been  well  grown,  and  yet  the 
world  has  known  few  more  learned  jurisconsults. 
Lord  St.  Leonards  and  the  Ri8ho[>s  of  Oxford  Can¬ 
terbury,  Leicester,  and  Exeter,  have,  among  others, 
been  able  to  ru<e  to  great  preferment,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  early  participation  in  nuptial  happiness. 

Tocno  Women  are  never  in  more  danger  of  being 
made  slaves  than  when  the  men  are  at  tlieir  feet  .. 

He  is  but  a  poor  general,  who,  like  a  drum,  is 
made  only  to  be  beaten. 

W'bt  is  a  thriving  tradesman  like  a  lump  of  ice  ? 
Because  he  is  solvent. 

Moral  Heteoroloot. — When  the  sun  of  virtue 
is  set,  the  blush  of  shame  is  the  twilight  When 
that  dies,  all  is  darkness. 
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FlOERNCB  NioHTINOALS  on  ChINOLINB.  —  It  M,  I 
I  think,  alarming,  peculiarly  at  thia  time,  when  the 
female  ink  buttles  are  perpetually  impressing  upon 
us  “  woman's  particular  worth  and  general  mission- 
arincss,”  to  see  that  the  dress  of  women  is  daily 
more  and  more  unfitting  them  for  any  “  mission”  or 
usefulness  at  all.  It  is  equally  unfitted  for  all  po¬ 
etic  and  all  domestic  purposes.  A  man  is  now  a 
more  handy  and  far  less  objectionable  being  in  a 
sick-room  than  a  woman.  Compelled  by  her  dress, 
every  woman  now  either  shuflSes  or  waddles ;  only  a 
man  can  cross  the  floor  of  a  sick-room  without  shak¬ 
ing  it.  What  is  become  of  woman’s  light  step — the 
firm,  light,  quick  step  we  have  been  asking  fur  ?  A 
nurse  who  rustles  (1  am  speaking  of  nurses  profes¬ 
sional  and  unprofessional)  is  the  horror  of  a  patient, 
though  perliaps  he  does  not  know  why.  The  fidget 
of  silk  and  of  crinoline,  the  rattling  of  keys,  the 
creaking  of  stays  and  of  shoes,  will  do  a  patient 
more  harm  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world  will 
do  him  good.  The  noiseless  step  of  woman,  the 
noiseless  drapery  of  woman,  are  mere  figures  of 
speech  in  this  day.  Her  skirts  (and  well  if  they  do 
do  not  throw  down  some  piece  of  furniture)  will  at 
least  brush  against  every  article  in  the  room  as  she 
moves.  Fortunate  it  is  if  her  skirts  do  not  catch 
fire,  and  if  the  nurse  docs  not  give  herself  up  a 
sacrifice,  together  with  her  patient,  to  be  burnt  in 
her  own  petticoats.  1  wish  the  Registrar-General 
would  tell  us  the  exact  number  of  deaths  by  bum. 
ing  occasioned  by  this  absurd  and  hideous  custom. 

I  wish,  too,  that  people  who  wear  crinoline  could 
see  the  indecency  of  their  own  dress  as  other  people 
see  it.  A  respectable  elderly  woman,  stooping  fur- 
wanl,  invested  in  crinoline,  exposes  quite  as  much 
of  her  own  person  to  the  patient  lying  in  the  room 
as  any  opera  dancer  does  on  the  stage.  But  no  one 
ever  tells  her  thia  unpleasant  truth. — XoUt  on  Xur»- 
ing. 

A  Rcnawat  Train — An  accident  of  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  nature  took  place  on  Wednesday  on  the  New¬ 
port,  Abergavenny,  and  Hereford  line  of  railway,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Pontypool  road  station.  It 
ap|>ears  that  the  conductor  of  the  morning  passen¬ 
ger  train  from  Monmouth  to  Hereford,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Pontypool  road,  left  the  engine — for  some 
reason  or  other  which  as  yet  remains  unexplained — 
and  went  on  to  the  platform,  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  even  leaving  the  fireman  in  charge. 
The  train  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
breaks  removed,  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  driver  in  shutting  off  the  steam  omitted  to 
completely  close  the  regulator.  Further  steam  was 
generated,  and  the  engine,  with  the  two  carriages 
attached  to  it,  and  in  which  luckily  there  were  only 
nine  passengers,  moved  away  from  the  platfomi, 
gradually  increasing  in  speed  as  the  motion  of  the 
train  further  opened  the  valve.  The  passengers, 
finding  that  they  were  left  entirely  without  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  driver  became  naturally  alarmed,  and 
made  the  most  frantic  attempts  to  leave  their  peril 
ous  position.  The  engine  proceeded  along  the  line 
in  tlie  direction  of  Newport  for  about  a  mile,  the 
momentum  of  the  train  augmenting  the  rate  of 
speed  till  it  reached  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour, 
when  it  came  in  view  of  a  goods  engine  shunting 
on  the  line  near  a  place  call^  Cold-y-grie.  It  ran 
into  the  ballast-engine  with  considerable  force,  caus¬ 
ing  great  iqjuries  to  the  ironwork  of  both  engines. 
Happily  the  passengers,  although  much  frightened, 
did  not  sustain,  beyond  some  contusions  on  the  face 


and  limbs,  injuries  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
them  from  proceeding  on  their  journey. — London 
paper,  Nov.  'id. 

Lkviatban  with  a  Hook  in  his  Jaws. — Whale¬ 
fishing,  with  an  anchor  for  a  hook,  and  a  ship  for  a 
float,  must  be  rather  an  extensive  kind  of  sport,  yet 
it  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Reidy,  superintendent 
of  Manaar  Ferry,  to  the  Immigration  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  published  in  the  Over¬ 
land  Obterver  of  8ept.  30th :  “  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  I  left  Devipatam  on  the  20th  inst, 
with  the  two  schooners,  having  on  board  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  coolies.  We  arrived  here  (Talcma- 
naar)  on  Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  four  p.m.  Hav- 
ing  the  wind  directly  against  us  on  coming  opposite 
to  Ramisseram  pagoda,  we  anchored  there  at  six 
o’clock  p.M  ,  intending  to  start  during  the  night  for 
Talemanaar,  when  the  wind  would  change.  About 
eight  o’clock  p.u.  I  was  sitting  on  the  small  poop, 
when  suddenly  the  bow  of  the  vessel  was  pull^  on 
the  level  with  the  sea ;  then  came  a  slight  shock, 
and  a  large  shower  of  spray  all  over  the  vessel,  after 
which  we  shot  off  at  railway  speed.  I  was  very 
much  alarmed  at  first  by  the  shock  and  spray,  think¬ 
ing  we  might  have  drilled  on  some  of  the  coral  reefs. 
In  about  a  minute  a  whale,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  made  his  appearance  forward  at  cable’s  length 
frocii  the  vessel ;  then  for  the  first  time  I  knew  how 
matters  were.  Very  extraordinary  indeed,  the  whale 
had  swallowed  our  anchor,  and  was  firmly  hooked. 
At  the  time  the  whale  hooked  himself  we  were  in 
six  fathoms ;  the  evening  was  very  calm,  and  the 
moon  just  appearing  above  the  horizon.  All  the 
coolies  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  indeed  so  were 
we  all.  I  was  going  twice  to  cut  away  the  anchor 
and  cable ;  but,  having  only  another  cable  on  board, 
I  did  not  like  to  do  so,  as,  if  I  had,  I  should  stop 
the  vessel,  as  I  would  not  risk  her  in  this  weather 
depending  on  one  cable.  I  think  the  way  the  whale 
got  entangled  must  have  been  when  he  was  feeding, 
running  with  mouth  fully  extended,  when,  coming 
with  bis  under-jaw  against  the  fluke  of  the  anchor, 
he  seized  it  up,  and,  liaving  turned  it  in  his  mouth 
was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  I  do  not  otherwise 
see  how  it  could  have  occurred.  The  whale  got 
hooked  at  eight  o’clock  r.ii.  He  then  went  off  at 
full  speed  ahead,  then  stopped,  and  whirled  us 
about  rapidly ;  then  went  ou  forward  again,  fully  at 
fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  again  whirling  us  about,  and 
pulling  us  right  aud  left,  and  showing  himself,  and 
spouting  every  minute ;  and  this  continued  until  one 
o’clock  A.M.  From  his  size  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  been  a  grampus,  as  I  feel  certain  he  must  have 
been  forty  feet  in  length.  He  took  us  N.  by  N.  £. 
over  fifty  miles.  At  one  o’clock  a.m.  on  Saturday 
morning  the  vessel  stopped  running,  and  the  whale 
lifted  his  head  out  of  the  water  about  ten  feet,  and 
went  off,  leaving  the  anchor  drifting  to  the  vessel. 
He  was  hooked  five  hours,  and  was  nearly  dead 
when  the  anchor  got  loose.  We  then  turned  the 
vessel,  set  sails,  and  stood  in  for  Paumben-light, 
which  we  made  by  daylight,  and  continued  under 
sail  until  we  arrived  at  Talemanaar.” 

Don’t  let  your  children  learn  good  and  bad  things 
indiscriminately.  To  be  sure,  the  bad  might  be 
eradicated  iu  after-years,  biit  it  is  eauer  to  sow  clean 
seed  than  to  cleanse  dirty  wheat. 
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Thk  Impekial  Crown  of  England. — The  impe¬ 
rial  state  crown  of  her  Msjesty  Queen  Victoria  was 
made  by  Kundell  and  Bridge  in  the  year  1836,  with 
jewels  taken  from  old  crowns  and  others  furnished 
by  command  of  her  Majesty.  It  consists  of  dia- 
niouds,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  enieraids,  set 
in  silver  and  gold  ;  it  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  with 
ermine  border,  and  is  lined  with  white  silk.  Its 
gross  weight  is  39  oz.  5  dwts.  troy.  The  lower  part 
of  the  band,  above  the  ermine  border,  consists  of  a 
row  of  129  pearls,  and  tbe  upper  part  of  the  band 
of  a  row  of  112  pearls,  between  which,  in  front  of 
the  crown,  is  a  large  sapphire,  (partly  drilled)  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  crown  by  his  Miyesty  King  George 
IV.  At  the  back  is  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size,  and 
six  other  sapphires,  (three  on  each  side)  between 
which  arc  eight  emeralds.  Above  and  l^low  the 
seven  sapphires  are  14  diamond.s,  and  around  the 
eight  emeralds,  128  diamonds.  Between  the  emer¬ 
alds  and  sapphires  are  IG  trefoil  ornaments,  contain¬ 
ing  160  diamonds.  Above  the  band  are  eight  sap¬ 
phires  surmounted  by  eight  diamonds,  between 
which  are  eight  festoons  consisting  of  148  dia¬ 
monds.  In  the  front  of  tbe  crown,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  diamond  Maltese  cross,  is  the  famous  ruby 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  Edward  IIL,  called  the  Black  Prince,  by  Don 
Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  after  the  battle  of  Najera, 
near  Vittoria,  a.d.  1367.  This  ruby  was  worn  in 
the  helmet  of  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
A.D.  1415.  It  is  pierced  quite  through  after  the 
Eastern  custom,  the  upper  part  of  the  piercing  being 
filled  up  by  a  small  ruby.  Around  this  ruby,  to 
form  the  cross,  are  76  brilliant  diamonds.  Three 
other  Maltese  crosses,  forming  the  two  sides  and 
back  of  tbe  crown,  have  emerald  centers,  and  con¬ 
tain  respectively  132,  124,  and  130  brilliant  dia¬ 
monds.  Between  the  four  Maltese  crosses  are  four 
ornaments  in  tbe  form  of  tbe  French  fleur  de-lis, 
with  four  rubies  in  tbe  centirs,  and  surrounded  by 
rose  diamonds,  containing  respectively  86,  86,  86, 
and  87  rose  diamonds.  From  the  Maltese  crosses, 
issue  four  imperial  arches,  composed  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns,  the  leaves  containing  728  rose,  table, 
and  brilliant  diamonds,  32  pearls  forming  the  acorns 
set  in  cups  containing  64  rose  diamonds  and  one 
table  diamond.  The  total  number  of  diamonds  in 
the  arches  and  acorns  is  108  brilliants,  116  table, 
and  669  rose  diamonds.  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  arches  are  suspended  four  large  pendent  pear- 
shaped  pearls,  with  rose  diamond  caps,  containing 
12  rose  diamonds,  and  stems  containing  24  very 
small  rose  diamonds.  Above  the  arch  stands  the 
mound,  containing  in  tbe  lower  hemisphere  304 
brilliants,  and  in  the  upper  244  brilliants ;  the  zone 
and  arc  being  composed  of  S3  rose  diamonds.  The 
cross  on  the  summit  has  a  rose-cut  sapphire  in  tbe 
center,  surrounded  by  four  large  brilliants,  and  108 
smaller  brilliants.  Summary  of  jewels  comprised  in 
the  crown: — 1  large  ruby  irregularly  polished,  1 
large  broad  spread  sapphire,  16  siipphires,  11  emer¬ 
alds,  4  rubies,  1363  brilliant  diamonds,  1273  rose 
diamonds,  147  table  diamonds,  4  drop^hapied  pearls, 
273  pearls 

iKTEUtATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. — ^The  30th  of 
September  was  the  last  day  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition  for  the  reception 
of  applications  for  space.  Something  like  five  hun¬ 
dred  applications  came  in  on  tbe  last  day.  A  gigan¬ 
tic  file  was  improvised  on  which  letter  after  letter 
was  impaled.  Having  made  one  broad  division  of 


space,  that  is,  having  given  one  half  of  the  building 
to  English  and  the  other  half  to  foreign  exhibitors, 
it  is  now  their  task  to  plot  out  the  subdivisions ;  to 
meet  Uie  requirements,  in  the  first  place,  of  local 
committees ;  and  next,  to  deal  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  individuals.  This  is  no  light  duty.  It  is 
not  easy  fur  the  uninitiated  to  comprehend  how  great 
is  tbe  pressure  on  tbe  part  of  exhibitors,  and  how 
great  will  be  the  labor  of  meeting  their  demands, 
reconciling  their  rivalries,  and  adjusting  their  claims. 
In  the  mean  time  the  progress  which  is  making  with 
the  building  has,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  favor¬ 
able  weatlier,  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  The 
scaffolding  of  the  eastern  dome  was  completed  a  few 
days  since,  and  the  huge  skeleton  towers  in  the  ur. 
The  framework  of  this  dome  has  caused  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
has  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  three' 
thousand  iron  bolts,  five  tons  weight  of  iron  clamps, 
and  something  like  twenty  tons  of  nails  and  iron 
spikes.  A  steam-engine,  fifty  men,  and  tbe  labor  of 
a  thousand  horses  have  b^n  employed  for  two 
months  in  this  monster  erection.  The  fixing  of  the 
ribs  for  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  going  on  rapidly. 
Each  of  these  ribs  is  86  feet  in  span,  and  its  weight 
is  6  tons.  The  Picture  Gallery  is  very  nearly  roofed 
in ;  and  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very  forwai^  state. 

Flattery. — He  was  accounted  a  skillful  poisoner 
who  destroyed  his  victims  by  bouquets  of  fragrant 
fiowers.  The  art  has  not  been  lost — nay,  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  every  day  in  the  world. 

Can  a  man  with  wooden  legs  be  considered  a  fool 
passenger  1 

If  you  are  looking  at  a  picture,  you  try  to  give  it 
the  advantage  of  a  good  light.  Be  as  courteous  to 
your  fellow-creatures  as  you  are  to  a  picture. 

Grumblers. — If  you  find  a  man  disposed  to  com- 
plun  of  the  coldness  of  the  world,  be  sure  you  will 
find  that  he  has  never  brought  any  thing  into  the 
world  to  warm  it,  but  is  a  personaJ  lump  of  ice  set 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

A  Truk  Reply. — “  My  dear  doctor,”  said  a  lady, 
”  I  sufl'er  a  great  deal  with  my  eyes.”  “  Be  patient, 
madam,”  he  replied,  ”  you  would  probably  suffer  a 
great  deal  more  without  them.” 

W HAT  are  the  most  unsocial  things  in  the  world  ? 
Milestones — you  never  see  two  of  them  together. 

He  is  but  half  prepared  for  the  journey  of  life  who 
takes  not  with  him  that  friend  who  will  forsake  him 
in  no  emergency — who  will  divide  his  sorrows,  in¬ 
crease  his  joys,  lift  the  vail  from  his  heart,  and  throw 
sunshine  amid  the  darkest  scenes. 

Deatu  on  the  Railways. — The  number  of  deaths 
from  railway  accidents  is,  on  an  average,  in  England, 

1  in  666,01)0  travelers;  in  France,  1  in  1,960,000 ;  in 
Belgium,  1  in  8,86l),000;  and  in  Prussia,  1  in  17,- 
600,000. 

Pride  is  the  first  weed  to  grow  in  the  human 
heart,  and  the  last  to  be  eradicated. 

A  GOOD  many  presiding  officers  at  public  meetings 
don’t  know  howto  put  a  question.  Young  ladles 
think  it  should  be  popped. 
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Chirbse  Fisn  in  France. — Among  the  curiosities 
brought  from  Chins  to  Toulon  bj  the  steam-frigate 
I.«brs(lor,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  Chinese  who 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  France,  in  perfect  health, 
four  or  6ve  thousand  young  fish,  selected  among  the 
scarcest  and  most  delicate  of  those  bred  in  the  im¬ 
perial  fish-ponds  of  China.  This  learned  Chinese  has 
traveled  BOiXi  leagues  with  his  precious  cargo,  con- 
I  tained  in  three  large  jars,  of  which  be  changed  the 
water  on  arriving  at  each  port.  When  the  voyage  was 
long  between  each  port  he  broke  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
into  each  jar,  and  with  this  slight  nouri.shment  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  France  without  losing 
any  of  his  pensioners.  The  Chinese  and  the  fish 
arc  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Paris, 
and,  from  what  has  transpired  respecting  his  mission, 
a  considerable  economy  may  be  introduced  in  the 
breeding  and  preservation  of  fish.  During  his  short 
stay  at  Toulon  this  intelligent  Chinese  was  struck 
with  the  bad  quality  of  fish  in  that  port.  W'hen  he 
was  informed  that  the  miserable  fish  served  at  the 
hotel  cost  30  sous  the  pound  weight,  he  requested 
to  see  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Encour¬ 
agement  of  Fisheries,  and  having  been  introduced 
to  him  he  explained  to  him  his  theory  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  propagation  of  fish.  According  to  his  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  reduced  to  writing  under  his  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  was  translatetl  by  the  interpreter  attached 
to  the  scientific  mission,  the  spawn  of  fi-sh  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  prodigious  quantities ;  every  body  having  a 
few  acres  of  land  and  fresh  water,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  an  excavation  a  few  yards  square, 
may  acquire  a  good  income  without  any  further  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  than  that  of  a  dozen  eggs  at  the 
jieriod  and  during  the  two  months  of  the  spawn 
arriving  at  maturity.  The  society,  at  the  sugges- 
gestion  of  their  president,  voted  that  this  little 
treati.se  should  be  printed,  and,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  distributed  throughout  the  rural  communes,  they 
have  in  Paris  adopted  measures  to  have  it  inserted 
in  the  popular  ahuanacs. — Jlmei  Pari*  Corrtipon- 
denl. 

Till  New  Ailanthus  Silk-Worm. — Many  of  our 
readers  may  lie  aware  that  there  has  recently  been 
introduced  to  France  a  new  species  of  silk  worm, 
which  promises  to  rival,  if  not  supersede,  that 
which  has  been  so  long  the  sole  produce  of  all  the 
silk  of  commerce.  Unlike  the  old  species,  which  is 
known  to  be  of  delicate  and  tender  constitution,  and 
has  of  late  been  subject  to  a  disease  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  great  mortality  in  the  silk-producing  districts, 
the  Ailanthus  w  orm  is  said  to  be  much  more  hardy, 
and  more  easy  of  cultivation.  Some  months  ago  we 
had  numerous  inquiries  aliout  this  new  entomological 
introduction,  and  several  of  our  readers  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  becoming  possessed  of  some  of  the  eggs, 
but  until  now  we  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the 
results  of  any  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
rearing  the  wonns.  It  is  to  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  of 
Dangstein,  that  the  great  merit  is  due  for  being  the 
first  to  make  known  the  perfect  success  of  this  hardy 
species  of  silk-wonn  in  this  country.  From  this,  the 
first  attempt  of  Lady  Dorothy’s,  we  entertain  high 
hopes  t  hat  this  will  become  not  only  a  pleasing  but 
a  profitable  pursuit.  Experience  will,  doubtless, 
bring  out  many  points  in  the  management  which 
have  yet  to  be  discovered ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  from  the  following  communication  from 
Lady  Dorothy,  there  is  great  encouragement  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  work  :  “  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
my  wonu  success,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 


the  worms  might  be  hatched  and  brought  up  to  their 
end  by  the  commonest  person,  and  without  the 
slightest  care  after  they  are  placed  on  the  leaves. 
We  mode  a  mistake  in  having  standard  Ailanthus 
trees  growing  too  far  a|tart  from  each  other.  The 
poor  worms  descended  the  stems  in  order  to  find 
food,  and  perished  on  the  ground ;  whereas,  were 
the  trees  planted  like  our  copses,  the  worms  would 
go  from  one  to  another  without  risk.  I  am  certain 
that  in  consequence  of  the  little  food  (for  we  have  to 
put  them  on  cabbages,  which  they  ate  very  little  of) 
they  spun  prematurely,  and  then  their  cocoons  are 
not  so  big  as  under  favorable  circumstances  they 
would  have  been.  I  send  you  two  as  specimens. 
Next  year  I  shall  (D.V.)  set  about  this  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  earnest.  The  worms  themselves  are  most 
beautiful ;  very  like  the  Sphynx  (Bombyx)  ligu*tri, 
of  a  bright  emerald  green,  with  turquoise  blue 
spikes.”  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  any 
farther  information  on  this  important  subject ;  and 
we  and  the  public  are  certainly  much  indebW  to 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville  for  the  disinterested  publicity 
she  has  given  to  her  experiments,  which  will  serve 
both  as  information  and  a  stimulus  to  others  to  pro¬ 
secute  what  may  yet  prove  to  be  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  These  insects  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
have  only  to  be  placed  on  the  trees,  where  they  take 
care  of  themselves.  Birds  do  not  appear  to  touch 
them. — Journal  of  Horticulture. 

The  Queen  in  Scotland. — Her  Majesty  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  see  all  the  mountain  scenery  worth  see¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  Highland  home ;  and 
does  not  scorn  to  take  a  night’s  lodging  in  very 
humble  Highland  inns  when  the  route  is  too  extend¬ 
ed  for  a  single  day’s  tour.  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse,  left  Balmoral  on  Tuesday  morning,  drove  up 
by  Braemar  and  the  Linn  of  Dee,  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  ponies  to  Glen  Feshie,  and  thence  by  Kin¬ 
gussie  drove  down  to  Dalwhinne,  where  the  party 
staid  all  night  at  the  inn.  In  the  morning  tlte  tra¬ 
velers  resumed  their  route  onward  by  Dalnacardoch 
to  Blair  Castle,  where  they  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  A  thole.  His  Grace  escorted  his  illustriou.s 
guests  through  the  far-famed  Glen  Tilt.  At  the 
hunting-box,  at  the  further  end  of  the  glen,  they 
were  received  by  the  Countess  of  Fife,  with  whom 
they  took  tea,  reaching  Balmoral  at  eight  in  the 
evening  ;  having  on  each  day  bad  a  mountain  jour¬ 
ney  of  nearly  twelve  hours. — Seoteman. 

Purchase  bt  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Rome. — 
The  Monitcur  announces,  in  the  following  terms,  an 
acquisition  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French: 
“  The  Emperor  has  just  purchased  out  of  his  privy 
purse  the  portion  of  the  Mont  Palatine,  which  is 
comprised  under  tiie  name  of  the  Farnese  Gardens, 
and  which  belong*  d  to  the  King  of  Naples.  This 
portion  of  the  celebrated  hills  is  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
siderable.  There  only  remains,  in  addition  to  the 
part  bought  by  the  Emperor,  the  ancient  villa  on  the 
south,  where  excavations  have  been  so  extensively 
made,  and  in  which  there  is  now  a  convent  of  French 
nuns,  and  on  the  cast,  a  convent  of  Franciscans. 
The  ground  purchased  by  his  Majesty  is  not  less  than 
eighteen  acres  in  extent.  It  includes  the  famous 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars,  two  entire  stories 
of  which  have  been  covered  with  rubbish  since  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  must  con¬ 
tain  statues,  painting.^,  and  inscriptions  of  the  high¬ 
est  interest.  It  is  from  this  soil,  which  has  been 
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•carcely  touched  up  to  the  present  time,  that  seyeral 
masteqjieces  of  antique  art  have  been  procured.  It 
was  also  on  this  donaaiii  that  were  recently  found  the 
original  wails  of  the  ancient  inclosure  of  Rome,  that 
which  surrounded  the  Palatine  when  it  alone  sup¬ 
ported  the  original  city  at  the  very  time  of  its  found¬ 
er.  M.  Pietro  Rosa,  author  of  the  large  archaeological 
and  topographical  map  of  Latium,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  C'Onservator  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  director  of  the  excavations 
which  will  commence  in  November  next." 

Oca  Black  Diamonds. — The  total  number  of  col- 
leries  in  (treat  Britain  at  present  is  csiimated  at 
26.'v4  ;  of  these  1943  are  in  England,  236  in  Wales, 
405  in  Scotland,  and  71  in  Ireland.  In  1857  the 
coal  produce  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  exceeded  65,- 
OKt,(iOO  tons.  The  value  at  tlie  pit’s  mouth  of  the 
quantity  annually  raised,  is  estimated  at  £16,700,- 
(8)0,  and  its  mean  actual  value,  when  consumed,  at 
about  £2>',U(i0,0(X).  Besides  tliis  sum,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  iron  extracted  yearly  from  the  coals 
raised  is  worth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  £14,- 
50<),0(i0  sterling.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the 
trade  is  suppoeed  to  exceed  £l8,500,<i<i0  sterling. 
In  1854,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  our 
coal  mines  was  2I9,<X)0;  at  present  there  are  at  least 
250,000. — Meehanie*'  Magazine. 

Dcki  Charles  and  the  Hostess. — One  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day,  Duke  Charles  dined  in  the  little  town  of 
Nagald.  With  the  dinner  came  a  large  number  of 
flies  all  uninvited  ;  but  that  mattered  nothing.  They 
buzzed  about,  one  over  anoiher,  and  alighted  here 
and  there,  making  quite  as  free  as  if  they  had  been 
a  ponion  of  the  princely  train.  Duke  Charles  was 
angry  at  this,  and  calling  the  hostess,  said  :  “  Here, 
old  beldame,  let  the  flies  have  a  s<  parate  table !” 
The  hostess,  a  very  quiet  woman,  did  as  she  was  or¬ 
dered  ;  set  out  another  table,  and  then  coming  up  I 
to  the  Duke,  said,  witli  a  curtsey :  “  The  talile  is 
served.  Will  your  Highness  now  order  the  flies  to 
be  seated  ?" 

A  Vast  Circclatino  Librart. — Mr.  Mudie'a  li-  { 
brary  is  certainly  one  of  our  London  marvela  The  < 
British  Museum  contains  a  little  more  than  half  a 
million  books.  Mr.  Mudie  has  added  to  his  collec¬ 
tion  in  three  years  upward  of  half  a  million  volumes. 
The  books  consist  chiefly  of  works  of  history,  bio¬ 
graphy,  travel,  and  the  higher  class  of  fiction  ;  the 
following  are  the  exact  figures,  and  they  are  so  re¬ 
markable  as  to  deserve  being  put  on  record  :  His¬ 
tory  and  biography,  123,279  ;  travel  and  adventure, 
71,646;  fiction,  237,546;  miscellaneous,  including 
works  of  science  and  religion,  and  the  leading  re¬ 
views,  115,618;  total,  647,989.  We  suppose  there 
is  no  instance  in  literary  history  of  such  a  growth, 
under  i  itlier  public  or  private  enterprise.  The  rate 
of  increase  continues. — AlMenteum. 

Another  CHAiniKL  Railwat  Project. — English 
engineers  appear  to  be  as  anxious  to  annex  France, 
as  the  French  have  been  to  annex  England,  by  a 
Channel  railway.  The  last  new  project  is  ttiat  of 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  who  proposes  to  throw  a 
strong  iron  tube  across  from  Si>uth-Foreland  to  Cape 
Blancnez,  the  tube  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chsm- 
nel,  and  to  be  ventilated  by  three  shafts,  and  to  be 
kept  down  by  iron  boxes  weighted  with  rough 
stonia,  and  pla^  at  intervals  of  eighty  feet  apart ; 
both  tube  and  boxes  being  also  covered  by  an  em¬ 


bankment  of  similar  materials.  &(r.  CJhalmers  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  at  £I2,(KM),000  ;  the  annual  expenses 
at  £86,(K)<),  the  gross  revenue  at  £l,800,0o(),  and 
the  net  return  at  £1,215,000,  yielding  a  dividend  of 
rather  more  than  10  {)er  cent. 

A  Musical  Phenomenon — A  letter  from  Venice 
says  that  a  professional  musician  of  that  place  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  prodigy  for  which  there  is  proliably  no 
precedent  —  a  singer,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  at  once 
a  base,  a  baritone,  and  a  tenor.  The  professor  was 
on  his  way  to  Rovigo,  when  he  paused  to  rest  in  a 
country  inn.  Suddenly,  in  an  adjacent  room,  he  heard 
a  splendid  ha.<*e  voice  sing  Silva’s  aria  out  of  AV- 
natti.  That  at  an  end,  a  sonorous  baritone  struck  up 
the  well  known — “  Lo  vedrem  o  veglio  audaee.”  The 
listener  was  still  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
these  two  voices,  when  a  high  ringing  tenor  made 
itself  heard,  and  sang,  with  great  range  of  voice, 
Edgar's  closing  air  in  /.Ncia.  The  delighted  pro¬ 
fessor  could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  and  hurried 
into  the  adjoining  room  to  thank  the  gifted  trio, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  apartment 
occupied  only  by  one  young  man,  who  declared  that 
he  himself  had  sung  all  three  airs.  Put  t<>  the  test, 
it  proved  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  the  sing¬ 
er  poe.sessed  the  extraordinary  range  from  the  low  1) 
to  the  high  C,  all  full  and  beautiful  chest-notes.  It 
is  thouglit  possible  that  the  professor  may  persuade 
this  ('rcesus  of  voices,  who  is  the  son  of  well-to-do 
burgesses,  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage. —  IVittU 
Journal. 

Good-Nature  is  better  than  “apples  of  gold  set 
in  pictures  of  silver,’’  for  gold  will  take  to  itself 
wings  and  fly  away  ;  silver  will  tarnish  in  time,  and 
both  when  abundant,  lose  their  comparative  value ; 
but  good-nature  never,  never  deteriorates  in  worth 
—  never  abandons  its  possession  to  the  mental  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  malicious  —  never  loses  its  hold  upon 
the  esteem  of  the  worlil.  It  is  always  in  fashion, 
and  always  in  season.  Every  body  admires  it.  Ev¬ 
ery  body  praises  it.  Every  l>ody  is  in  love  with  it. 
It  never  grows  stale.  It  costs  little  to  acquire,  and 
nothing  to  keep.  Yet  it  is  beyond  diamnnd.s,  in  its 
worth  to  its  owners,  and  can  neither  be  stolen  nor 
lost,  however  neglected.  Eurely  this  is  a  jewel  that 
merits  a  search  ;  and  when  found,  merits  protection. 
Poaaeai  yourselves  of  it,  young  woman  I  no  talisman 
will  you  find  so  bewitching  in  the  judgment  of  the 
sensible  among  the  other  sex.  Secure  it,  young 
I  man !  you  could  have  no  safer  guarantee  of  domes¬ 
tic  happiness. 

“Ir  there  is  any  body  under  the  canister  of  heav¬ 
en  that  I  have  in  utter  excrescence,"  says  Mrs.  Part¬ 
ington,  “  it  is  the  slander,  going  about  like  a  boy 
constructor,  circulating  bis  calomel  upon  honest 
folks." 

The  Emperor  and  the  Tobacco. — 'Wliilst  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  at  Vichy  be  was  taking  a  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eichon,  and  lost  bis  way.  A  laborer 
cfaancing  to  pass  at  the  time,  his  Majesty  made  the 
necessary  inquiry  of  him.  “  Second  to  the  right, 
and  then  first  to  the  left,  sire,"  said  the  man. 
“  Whal !  you  know  me  Yes,  and  have  had  that 
honor  for  years  past."  “  Where  f’  “Your  Majes¬ 
ty,  of  course,  does  not  remember  me,  but  you  were 
once  the  cause  of  my  passing  two  days  in  the  black 
bole ;  for  when  you  were  at  Ham,  I  was  a  soldier 
i  there,  and  was  punished  for  passing  you  in  a  pound 
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of  tobacco!”  “Well,"  i»id  the  Emperor,  “ it  ihall 
be  my  turn  now,"  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  the 
man  was  installed  in  a  well-stocked  tobacconist’s 
shop. 

A  Lion  Loosk,  and  will  mastered. — “  Yester¬ 
day,  Hamburgh,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  was  thrown 
into  great  commotion  by  a  very  unusual  occurrence. 
A  Hon,  which  was  being  transported  in  a  wooden 
cage  from  a  traveling  menagerie  to  the  water  side, 
managed  to  break  loose  and  get  out  of  his  temporary 
prison.  The  ferocious  brute  i  nmediately  fell  upon 
one  of  the  three  horses  that  were  attached  to  the 
carriage.  The  driver,  who  was  upon  one  of  the  two 
otliers,  satstiil  in  blank  amazementat  the  sight,  which 
was  declared  by  many  spectators  —  who,  by  the 
by,  were  all  out  of  harm's  way  —  among  the  finest 
they  had  ever  witnessed.  In  a  moment  the  driver 
of  a  second  menagerie-wagon,  who  happened  to  be 
just  bt-hind,  came  up,  and  calling  out  for  a  rope, 
which  was  fortunately  at  hand,  approached  the  lion, 
and  with  great  nerve  and  coolness  fastened  it  round 
his  throat.  The  infuriated  beast,  who  was  already 
feasting  upon  its  fallen  victim,  disdained  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  daring  act  In  a  trice  the  sling  was 
tightened  round  the  neck  of  the  destroyer,  and  with 
the  help  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  liolder  l(x>kers-on,  the 
animal  w:is  dragged  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  and 
secured  ignominously.  The  horse,  in  spite  of  its 
fearful  wounds,  was  not  quite  dead,  when  relea.sed 
from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy  which  he  had  probably 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  ever  meeting  in  this  land  of 
civilization." —  Letter  from  Hamburgh,  Sept.  26. 

As  flowers  never  put  on  their  best  clothes  for 
Riinday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raimi-nt  and  exhale 
their  odor  every  day  —  so  let  your  life,  free  from 
stain,  ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  love  of 
God. 

An  Amazon. — The  Amazonian  doings  of  the  ez- 
Queen  of  Naples  are  spoken  of  in  a  letter  from  Rome 
as  follows :  “  Riding  a  few  days  since  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  I  was  passed  by  three  equestrians  —  two, 
certainly,  men  ;  the  tbii^  a  puzzle,  but  seeming  rath¬ 
er  of  the  ‘  epicene’  or  doubtful  gender.  It  wore  a 
yellow  Zouave  jacket,  a  black  garment  beyond  de¬ 
scription  clothed  its  lower  meml^rs,  and  on  its  head 
was  jauntily  stuck  a  bersagliere  hat,  with  great  plume 
of  yellow  and  black  feathers.  It  rode  like  a  woman 
—  that  is  .very  fast  and  recklessly,  to  the  evident 
terror  and  suffering  of  its  two  comiianions,  who, 
dressed  in  tight  suits  of  black,  and  one,  at  least,  with 
his  feet  thrust  into  his  stirrups  the  wrong  way,  were 
tempting  Providence  in  a  trot.  A  wide  ditch  was 
before  them  —  1  have  seen  men  turn  from  a  smali- 
or.  She,  however,  went  straight  at  it,  and  got  well 
over,  and,  turning  round,  and  taking  off  her  hat  to 
her  ‘  pounded  *  companions,  there  was  the  beauti¬ 
ful  face  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  who  stopped  to  I 
light  her  cigar  while  the  two  men  weut  ignomin  ' 
iously  round  by  the  bridge.” 


ing  aside  the  old  policy  of  meager  rewards,  raised 
him  by  a  single  gift  of  land  to  the  wealth  of  a  great 
English  noble.  The  rajah  married  an  East-Iudian 
girl,  became,  under  her  influence,  a  Christian,  and 
established  a  mission  on  his  own  estates.  Sweeping 
away  at  a  stroke  the  prejudices  of  a  thousand  yeara, 
he  introduced  his  wife  into  society,  and  allowed  hei 
to  appear  in  public,  and  the  officials  for  once  heart¬ 
ily  cordial  to  a  native,  threw  aside  prejudices  as 
rooted  as  his  own,  and  recommended  that  the  rmah 
should  receive,  officially,  precedence  in  Oude.  The 
Governor  Generai  consented,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
new  social  system  of  Oude  stands  a  native  Christian 
noble,  and  the  only  woman  in  India  for  whom  the 
guards  turn  out  in  the  British  provinces  is  the 
Christian  “  Lady  of  Kupoorthulla.” —  Spectator, 

Candidates  for  Matrimony. — On  a  recent  occa* 
sion,  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  about  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  when  the  clergyman  desired  the  parties 
wishing  to  be  married  to  rise  up,  a  large  number  of 
the  ladies  rose  immediately. 

ELIZA. 

And  art  thou  gone,  sweet  infant  —  called 
Ere  life  had  well  begun ; 

Like  tender  bud  torn  from  the  stem 
When  opening  to  the  sun  ? 

0  death !  were  there  no  broken  hearts. 

No  bosoms  crushed  with  care, 

Thai,  thou  must  quench  the  new-born  light 
And  crop  a  bud  so  rare  ? 

When  last  I  kissed  thy  pretty  lips. 

Sleep  on  thy  blue  eyes  lay, 

I  little  deemed  that  never  more 
They’d  sun  me  with  their  ray. 

In  after  years  thy  name  shall  still 
Be  hallowed  with  fond  tears. 

When  in  the  silent  city,  I 
Am  lost  to  hopes  and  fears. 

For  not  alone  thy  father’s  sigh. 

And  mother’s  pensive  brow. 

Speak  memory,  thy  playmates  weep. 

And  wonder  where  art  thou. 

So  late  I  saw  thy  tender  arms 
Around  them  fondly  twined. 

And  trusted  that  the  coming  years 
No  harsher  thoughts  would  find; 

But  thou  art  gone  —  a  morning  dream, 

A  sunbeam  in  a  storm, 

A  drop  of  dew,  a  lily  crushed. 

Speak  of  thy  fate  and  form. 

Eliza,  poor  Eliza ;  grief 
Know  not  so  young  a  heart. 

All  loved  thee  —  thou  lovedrt  all  —  pcrchoiMie 
’Twere  well  ihus  to  depart. 

Thy  name,  Eliza,  was  my  gift. 

Thine  own  the  potent  spml. 

That  shrines  it  in  our  sorrowing  hearts 
As  thus  we  bid  —  Farewell. 

J.  W.  Thirl  WALL. 


An  Indian  Romance.— Among  the  Sikh  nobles  A  Boston  editor,  allnding  to  the  long  nose  of  Ju- 
who,  at  the  outset  of  the  mutiny,  staked  their  heads  i'us  Ciesar,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  dig- 
on  the  British  side,  was  the  Rqjah  of  Kupoorthulla.  nitaries,  says  that  he  recently  saw  a  nose  that  beats 
He  was  not  a  very  great  man,  but  he  had  influ-  them  all.  It  was  thin  and  straight,  and  snubbed  at 
ence,  and  no  Englishman  could  have  risked  his  sta-  the  end,  and  a  foot  long.  In  concluding,  however, 
tus,  purse,  and  person  with  more  hearty  and  un-  it  occurs  to  him  that  “  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
questioning  loyalty.  He  helped  to  guard  the  Northern  that  it  belonged  to  a  pairs  of  bellows." 

Delhi  Road,  then  the  key  of  our  fiosition ;  and  when 

order  had  been  restored,  the  Governor-General,  cast-  Queer  Kind  or  Love. — A  neuralgic  affection. 
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Pkrilous  Accidknt  with  a  Ditiso-Rell.  —  A 
diring-bell,  into  which  two  workmen  entered  lately 
to  resume  work  at  the  Admiralty  Pier,  Dover,  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  being  lowered,  when  the 
break  of  the  jenny  snapped,  suddenly  dropping  the 
bell  into  the  water.  The  distance  from  which  it  fell 
was  not  less  than  80  feet  One  of  the  men,  who  is  the 
most  experienced  diver  on  the  works,  managed  to 
free  himself  from  the  bell,  but  the  other  poor  fellow 
was  imprisoned  in  what  promised  to  Im  a  living 
tomb  —  the  tube  by  means  of  which  the  bell  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  air  snapping  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
jerk  by  which  it  was  released  from  its  position.  An¬ 
other  diving-bell  was  lowered,  and  a  helmet-diver 
sent  down ;  and  after  two  hours  of  the  most  perse¬ 
vering  efforts,  the  disabled  bell  was  released  from 
its  position  and  brought  to  the  surface  ;  the  man  im¬ 
prisoned  in  it  being  insensible.  He,  however,  af¬ 
terward  recovered.  He  states  that  the  bell  in  de¬ 
scending  became  two  thirds  filled  with  water,  so 
that  about  forty  cubic  feet  of  air  was  all  that  was  lefi 
him  to  breathe  for  the  time  he  was  confined. 

A  New  Use  for  Applrs. — We  are  threatened 
with  a  cider  famine,  not  from  the  failure  of  the  ap¬ 
ples,  although  a  partial  crop,  but  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  applied  to  a  more  profitable  purpose  (so 
far  as  tlie  growers  are  concerned)  than  in  making  a 
household  beverage.  It  seems  that  the  Manchester 
calico  dyers  and  printers  have  discovered  that  apple- 
juices  supply  a  desideratum  long  wanted  in  making 
fast  colors  for  their  printed  cottons,  and  numbers  of 
tliem  have  been  into  Devonshire  and  the  lower  parts 
of  Somersetshire  buying  up  all  the  apples  they  can 
get,  and  giving  such  a  price  for  them  as  iu  the  dear¬ 
est  years  hitherto  known  has  not  been  offered.  We 
'  know  of  one  farmer  in  Devonshire  who  has  a 
latge  orchard,  for  the  produce  of  which  he  never  be¬ 
fore  received  more  than  £250,  and  yet  he  has  sold 
it  this  yeaP  to  a  Manchester  man  for  £360.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  will  create  quite 
a  revolution  in  the  apple  trade. — Lottdon  paper. 

The  New  Artesian  Well  Near  Paris. — The 
sinking  of  the  artesian  well  at  Passy  has  occupied 
six  years,  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.  The  result  is,  how¬ 
ever,  beyond  all  previous  calculation.  Instead  of 
the  12,000,  no  less  than  75,000  cubic  feet  spring  up 
every  twenty-four-hours  —  the  well  at  Grenelle 
giving  only  3000  at  the  utmost,  now  reduced  to 
2200  cubic  feet  The  Passy  bore  is  80  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  quite  a  river  of  pure  water  fiows  from 
it,  equal  in  quantity  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  av¬ 
erage  fiow  of  the  Seine !  W'ith  a  few  such  wells  all 
Paris  could  be  supplied,  and  at  a  trifling  cost  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  gigantic  schemes  ior  bringing 
.water  from  Champagne  and  other  quarters.  The 
temperature  is  high  —  80  degrees —  and  in  this  state 
it  can  be  made  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  though 
for  drinking  it  must  be  cooled. 

As  the  moon,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  has 
]K)wer  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  so  the  face  of  the 
loved  one,  whether  present  or  absent,  controls  the 
tides  of  the  soul. 

An  officer  who  had  lost  his  hand  by  a  grape-shot, 
was  in  company  with  a  young  lady,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  a  cruel  ball  which  deprived  him  of  his 
baud.  “  A  noble  ball,  madam,”  said  he,  “  for  it 
bore  away  the  palm.” 
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At  midnight  the  blue  sky  bends  over  us,  dewy  and 
soft,  and  radiant  with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  in¬ 
verted  bell  of  some  great  blue  flower,  sprinkled  with 
golden  dust  and  breathing  fragrance. 

Value  of  Fortitude. — As  we  stand  by  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  watch  the  huge  tides  come  in,  we  retreat, 
thinking  we  will  be  overwhelmed  ;  soon,  however, 
they  flow  back.  Bo  with  waves  of  trouble  in  the 
world  —  they  threaten  us,  but  a  firm  resistance 
makes  them  break  at  our  feet. 

The  recent  marriage  of  a  Mr.  Day  with  a  Miss 
Field,  present  tliis  singular  anomaly,  that  although 
he  gained  the  field  she  won  the  dag. 

Entt  and  jealousy  make  the  cushion  of  your 
chair  a  pin-cushion,  with  the  points  of  the  pins  all 
turned  upward. 

Evert  man  has  in  his  own  life  follies  enough,  iu 
his  own  mind  troubles  enough,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  deficiencies  enough,  without  being  cu¬ 
rious  about  the  affairs  of  others. 

A  COXCOMB,  talking  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
said :  “  In  the  time  of  Moses,  I  have  no  doubt  1  was 
a  golden  calf.”  “Very  likely,”  replied  a  lady, 
“  time  has  robbed  you  of  nothing  but  the  gilding.” 

A  MERCHANT  complsins  of  female  extravagance, 
and  says  his  three  daughters’  clothes  costs  him  £300 
per  annum.  He  pretends  that  he  wouldn’t  grumble 
if  his  dinner  was  always  dressed  as  well  as  his 
family. 

A  NOBLE  lord  asked  a  clergyman  once,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  table,  “  why  the  goose,  if  there  was  one, 
was  always  plated  next  the  parson  ?"  “  Really,” 

said  be,  “  1  can  give  no  reason  for  it ;  but  your 
question  is  so  odd  that  I  shall  never  see  a  goose  for 
the  future  without  thinking  on  your  lordship.” 

A  BAD-TEMPERED  judge  was  annoyed  by  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  a  very  l>ad  cough,  and  after  repeat¬ 
edly  desiring  the  crier  to  keep  the  court  quiet,  at 
length  angrily  told  tlie  offending  gentleman  that  he 
should  fine  him  £10  if  he  did  not  cease  coughing, 
when  he  was  met  with  the  reply :  “  I  will  give 
your  lordship  £20  if  you  will  stop  it  for  me.” 

The  busybody  lalwirs  without  thanks,  talks  with¬ 
out  credit,  lives  without  love,  and  dies  without  tears. 

Thousands  are  hated,  whilst  none  are  ever  loved, 
without  a  real  cause.  The  amiable  alone  can  be  lov¬ 
ed.  In  most  situations  of  life  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  is  our  best  shield  and  our  firmest  security. 

Tears  arc  the  magic  blossoms  of  the  heart  at 
parting,  smiles  at  meeting. 

When  is  a  flock  of  sheep  like  our  climate  ?  When 
it  is  composed  of  all  wethers. 

Lost  and  Found. — The  boy  who  lost  his  balance 
on  the  roof  found  it  on  the  ground  shortly  after¬ 
ward. 

W ANTED. — A  life-boat  that  will  float  on  a  “  sea 
of  troubles.” 


